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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1935-36 


1 The inaugural Alee ting of the Session took 
place on Xo\'ember 5th, 1935? when Prof. 
D. Talbot Rice spoke on the ‘ Leningrad Ex- 
hibition of 1935 and its bearing on later Greek 
Cultures.’ In this communication, which was 
illustrated by lantern slides, Prof. Talbot Rice 
observed that contacts of one sort or another 
between Greece and Iran had long been recog- 
nised, and the exhibition of Iranian art, opened 
in connexion with the third International 
Congress and then taking place in Leningrad, 
served to arouse new interest in them, for no 
visitor to the Hermitage could come away without 
being amazingly impressed by the superb 
collections of material from South Russia, so 
much of which was illustrative of Greek and 
Iranian contacts in that area. Interest in these 
contacts was, moreover, further stimulated by 
the character of the exhibition, which was not 
confined to Persian art alone, as had been its 
predecessor in London in 1931, nor to shewing 
the Iranian element only in the South Russian 
finds, for it comprised, alongside the truly 
Persian material, which was in some fields with- 
out rival outside Russia, a number of galleries 
devoted to the vast area stretching from the 
Black Sea on the one side to western China on 
the other, most of which at one time or another 
had come under Iranian influence. Even further 
than this, it included a number of rooms occupied 
by the arts which had been either influenced by, 
or in turn had exercised an influence upon, Iran, 
such as the B^'zantine, the Alongol or the 
Turkish. 

To enter into the problems of relationship 
between Greece and Persia in the classical age 
was beyond the scope of the lecture ; yet certain 
recent discoveries in Russia, more especially 
those known as the Koslov and the Pasirik finds, 
threw new light on the question, and proved that 
wide cultural contacts were being exercised in 
the first three or four centuries before Christ, 
and a mention, how ever casual and cursory, w as 
therefore excusable. It was, how^ever, with the 
Byzantine age that the lecturer was primarily 
concerned. 

In that period, the presence of Iranian 


influence in the West w^as proved by abun- 
dant examples. The very nature of Byzan- 
tine art was, in fact, to some extent due to 
Persian inspiration, though at first the Iranian 
influence w as to be sought in the nature of the 
aesthetic character of the art, rather than on the 
surface. Later, both surface appearance and 
underl-^Ing idea showed the Iranian influence, 
and in some of the arts, more especially stone 
sculpture, textiles and ceramics, a surprisingly 
deep penetration both of Iranian motive and 
spirit could be discerned. One would have 
thought, indeed, that it could be accounted for 
only by the presence of actual colonies of Iranian 
craftsmen in the Byzantine area, had not half- 
way examples existed in South Russia and the 
Caucasus, both in sculpture and ceramics, 
which served as links in the chain of model and 
copy. In textiles, in stone sculpture and in 
much of the pottery, Iran seemed to have been 
the source of inspiration, Byzantium the copier; 
yet evidence of a reverse inspiration existed, and 
in one group of pottery, the polychrome, Byzan- 
tine examples antedate those of an Iranian group 
which seemed to be quite clearly allied to it. 

.'Vfter observations by Sir Arthur Evans and 
Sir George Hill, Sir Percy Sykes proposed a 
vote of thanks to Prof. Talbot Rice, which w as 
carried \vith acclamation. 

The Second General Meeting of the Society 2 
w^as held on February 4th, 1936, when Prof. 

T. B. L. Webster read a paper, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on ‘ Parallel Tendencies in Greek 
Literature and Art.’ Prof. Webster pointed out 
that the inspiration of art by literature and 
vice-versa had often been studied by scholars, 
but the parallelism between the arts at any 
given period had not been so frequently investi- 
gated, Plato objected to mimesis both in painting 
and poetry because mimesis w’as only concerned 
with external appearances and not with the 
truth, because it w'as realistic and emotional. 
Plato w^as thinking of Apollodorus and his 
follow^ers in painting, and of Euripides and his 
followers in drama. At that time artists and 
poets both chose romantic and emotional 
subjects, both were realistic in their representa- 
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tion, and loose in composition. The contrast 
between the insistence on structure in earlier 
and later works of art and literature ^vas 
notable. 

The theory and practice of mimesis in art and 
literature originated in the second half of the 
sixth century'. Earlier poets and artists were not 
* imitators ’ but ‘ makers.’ Statue and vase 
spoke of themselves in the first person ; the 
poem conferred immortality on its subject ; 
the poet was given his song by the Muses. The 
parallelism of form between the Homeric epic 
and geometric vases was as striking as the later 
correspondence in the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries, and could be seen not only in the 
balanced symmetry' of the whole but in the 
details of composition and structure. 

After observations by the President, a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Prof. Earp and seconded 
by Prof. Ashmole. 

3 At the third General Meeting, held on May 
5th, 1936, Dr. P. Jacobsthal gave a communi- 
cation on ’ East-Western Relations during the 
Eighth to the Fourth Centuries B.c.’ The paper, 
which was fully illustrated by slides and supple- 
mented b\' a useful bibliography, will, it is 
understood, form part of a forthcoming work on 
Celtic Art. 

4 At the Annual Meeting of the Society, held 
on June 30th, 1936, the President, Prof. J. L. 
Myres, who occupied the Chair, moved the 
adoption of the Annual Report. This was 
seconded by' Sir Frederic Kenynn, who spoke of 
the great services of Mr. Macmillan to the 
Society' and of the loss sustained by his death. 
The report was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously'. 

Sir George Hill proposed the resolution for 
the election and re-election of Officers and 
members of Council ; this was seconded by 
Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, who took the op- 
portunity' of expressing his own and his family’s 
appreciation of the sy'mpathy' shewn by' the 
Council and the Society' in their loss. The 
motion was carried unanimously'. 

A vote of thanks to the Society'^s auditors. Air. 
C. F. Clay' and Mr. W. E. F. Macmillan, pro- 
posed by the Librarian and seconded by Air. 
Purdon, was carried unanimously. 

The President then delivered his annual 
address taking as his subject ‘ Hellenism in 
Histoiy ' : he suggested that the recent pronounce- 
ment that ‘ the Greeks did not take time seriously',’ 
and that there was no ‘ school of histoiy ’ in 
Athens or Alexandria, challenged reconsidera- 
tion of the Greek view of history’ and practice 
of history* writing, and of the influence ol 


Hellenic views and practice on historians in later 
times. 

The preliminary' distinction had to be made, 
as in all departments of knowledge, between 
ideal aims and logical methods on the one side, 
and attempts, more or less successful, to apply 
them, on the other. Allowance had to be made, 
also, for the reticence of Greek authors, writing 
for a public of broader general culture than ours, 
about matters of general know'ledge. It did not 
follow* that Herodotus was indifferent to military' 
or political considerations because he made 
mistakes or omissions ; or Thucydides to 
economic, because such topics only' rarely' oc- 
curred in his narrative. Brief allusions to current 
theories, or crucial instances, were sufficient to 
establish a writer’s general appreciation of such 
aspects of events. 

The same consideration found full value in 
casual allusions to geographical factors, and to 
facts of natural science. Knowledge was less 
specialised in Hellenic culture, and enquiry* into 
human affairs ranked with enquiries into the course 
of nature, as concurrent aspects of an external 
w'orld, and at a later stage, with psy'chological 
and ethical enquiries into an inner W'orld of 
human minds and hearts. 

In a recent communication to the Hellenic 
Society iJHS LI\A p. xiii). Prof. Alyres had 
interpreted Thucy*dides’ protest against the 
‘ my'thical ’ element in historical WTiting as 
referring less to my'thological or fabulous topics, 
than to tendencious presentations of historical 
facts to illustrate w'hat contemporary' critics of 
medical writings described as ‘ general hypo- 
thesis.’ Such ‘ my'thoiogies ’ (or philosophies of 
history') were the belief in divine * jealousy ’ 
and retributive punishment in Herodotus, the 
Platonic theory' of cy'cles in political history, and 
the hypothesis of overmastering ‘ fortune ’ in 
Poly'bius. It w'as the peculiar achievement of 
Thucy’dides, in the favourable conditions of 
Periclean Athens, both to have exposed such 
* my'thical ’ elements in earlier and contem- 
poraiy histories, and also to have restricted him- 
self to scientific analy'sis of historical events, 
borrowed ias Cochrane has shewm) from con- 
temporary' medicine, w'here alone (outside the 
mathematical sciences j such analy'sis had been 
accomplished in his time. 

The relative success of Polybius in similar 
analy'sis of historical causes and effects w'as the 
counterpart of the fresh developments of Alex- 
andrian science ; and the re\'ivals of interest in 
historical studies, at the Renaissance and in 
the nineteenth century, were similarly correlated 
with those new advances in scientific methods. 
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of which the philosophical formulation was due 
to Descartes and to Kant ; with concurrent 
revival of critical interest in Hellenic precursors, 
and especially in the scientific achievement of 
Thucydides. Our own age, ‘ taking time 
seriously ’ in current philosophies, seemed also 
to exhibit an ‘ intelligent curiosity about the 


past,’ worthy of Hellenic precursors, and 
directly influenced by their experience. 

The vote of thanks to the President for his 
address was moved by Mr. Penoyre, who then 
took leave of the Society on his retirement from 
the position of Secretar\^ and Librarian, which 
he had held for more than thirtv-three vears. 
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THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


With the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history^, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of ^^40, is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules : — 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who w'ill 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before i June of the year pre- 
ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those which deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those w hich are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or wLich has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmis- 
sible. A candidate to whom the Prize has been aw^arded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay which has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a 
future year so long as the waiter remains eligible under Rule i. 

5. Essays of which the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretaiy^ of the Academy on or before 31 December. They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
words, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W/ 



tCbe Society for tbe ipromotion of TRoinan StuOico. 

50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

President: HU(iH LAST, Fdlow of St. J'^hn s Colic^^e. 0 \t.<rd. 

T he subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, \V,i, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Studies, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Z\)C Classical Hssoci ation. 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular {a) to impress upon public opinion 
the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education ; [b) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching ; (r) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveries ; {d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of 
classical learning. 

Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub- 
scription is 5s. (life composition, ^'3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s., from 
which members of Local Branches, Libraries and Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association and, on a payment 
of 2/6, of The Tear'^s Work in Classical Studies (both post free.) They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. Greece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s. 6d. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Association (Miss Gedge, Westfield College [University of London], Hampstead, 
N.W, 3). Inquiries should be addressed to the Hon Secretary of the Association 
(Prof. T. B. L. Webster, The University, Manchester), or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
one of the Local Branches, viz., Aberystwyth, Bedford and Northampton, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Lwerpool, 
London, Manchester, Northumberland and Durham, North Wales, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Reading, Sheffield, Southampton, South Western, Sussex, Swansea, Taunton 
and West Somerset. 



THE SEMANTICS OF GREEK NAMES FOR PLANTS i 


The names given to plants in ancient and modern Greek are not only 
of interest in themselves but have some bearing upon a general point in 
the history of the meaning of words. Many of the names of plants in 
ancient authors can only be interpreted with a certain vagueness: of 
vdpKiaao5 we can only say that it is some sort of daffodil ; Kplvov is pretty 
certain to be a lily of some kind; we can hardly go further. In these 
straits it is natural enough to enquire into the meaning of these words in 
Modern Greek, and here we certainly find no lack of information, but 
unless we scrutinise this modern evidence with some care we are apt, I 
think, to let it lead us too far, or even in some wrong direction. How this 
modern evidence ought, in my opinion, to be used is the subject of this 
present paper. 

There can be no doubt that many plants have preserv^ed the same 
name all through the centuries ; these are well-marked plants, known and 
valued for certain definite qualities. I take a few examples. “ApirsAos, 
modern dpirEAi, has always been the vine; 6d9vr|, the bay-tree; auKea, the 
fig-tree ; sAaia, the olive ; -rrpTvos has always meant at least some kind of 
evergreen oak ; -rrAdTavos has always been the oriental plane ; pupTos, the 
myrtle, though in modern Greek dypiopupTid has wandered off to the 
name of some myrtle-like shrubs, rhamnus (buckthorn) and ligustrum 
(privet). I may note here that in Modern Greek dypios in composition 
not only means wild, but is used to describe a wild plant that bears any 
kind of resemblance to some plant of cultivation. We have the same 
thing in English: Tussilago farfara is, from its big leaves, sometimes called 
wild rhubarb. And these old identities are found in many less well known 
plants. The truffle in ancient Greek u8vov, is still 05vo, uSavo or u6avid, 
and at Calimera in South Italy ta idina, though often called yoipd^'copa, 
pig-bread ; pipaiKuAov, the fruit of the arbutus, survives in the Italian of 
the south as armekulu, and there are many other certain cases ; many more 
that are likely. 

Sometimes the modern name is very good evidence for the otherwise 
doubtful meaning of an ancient name. Theophrastos couples ^uyia and 
acpevSapvos as trees the wood of which is used for making bedsteads and the 
yokes of beasts of burden. The meaning of ^uyia has been thought doubtful, 
but Sir Arthur Hort takes it to mean maple, Acer campestre^- and Theo- 


^ In a shorter form this paper was read in 1904 
before the Congres International des Sciences 
Anthropologiques et Ethnologiques in London. I 
am now glad to acknowledge several valuable 
suggestions made to me by Dr. L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
The chief books I have used have been the Loeb 
edition of Theophrastos on Plants edited, and well 
indexed, by Sir Arthur Hort ; Td 5Tffio;5q ovoiiora toov 
cDutcov by Heldreich (XeASpaiy) and Itt. MqAiapdKTi?, 
JHS. — VOL. LVI. 


and As^iAoyiov cpuToAoyiKov TparrEjouvros by E. KoOcttis, 
published in ’Apyeiov TTovrou, I. pp. 98-120. 
All my references to the Greek dialects of South 
Italy and to the Greek words in the Italian dialects 
of that region are drawn from Gerhard Rohlfs’ 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der unteritalienischen Grazitat. 

2 Dr. Buxton tells me that this species of maple 
is hardly large enough to be used for yokes, and 
therefore thinks some other species more likely. 

B 
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phrastos says that it is a mountain form of CT9£v6aiivos, which is certainly 
some sort of maple. In Greece the word seems to be lost, but at Bova 
dziyicL means maple, and is used at the present day for making yokes. The 
word is a derivative of ^uyov. But we must not forget that if there were 
no other indication that 3uyia meant maple, the evidence from Bova would 
only justify us in concluding that the Greeks have called any wood from 
which yokes were made ^uyia. Ivy has always been Kiaao?. ’Eps^ivOos 
Cicer arietinum, the chickpea, is still pspidi, or poj 3 i 6 i, though the name is 
applied also to the vetch, Vida ervilia. 

But difficulties soon arise. The koktos of Theokritos is not the plant 
now so called, for all cacti, including the now so common Opuntia, the 
prickly pear, are indigenous only in the western hemisphere. Indeed the 
name has not survived for any native Greek plant ; there is no doubt that 
Liddell and Scott are right in explaining the word in Theokritos as a 
cardoon, a sort of thistle, ’l^os still means mistletoe, but it is applied also, 
according to Heldreich, to Cordia myxa, a plant of the borage tribe. In 
other words, modern usage is not always a safe guide to ancient meaning. 
That Cordia myxa should have a popular Greek name at all seems very odd, 
because the plant, to judge from the labels of the specimens in the Oxford 
herbarium, seems not to be found in Greece, but to be a native of India. 
In appearance it is not in the least like mistletoe. The link may be taken 
to be that the slimy (pujcbSris) quality of mistletoe is found also in Cordia 
myxa. 

There is a further complication. In the modern language the same 
name is often used for different plants, and the same plant sometimes has 
different names in different parts of the country. Nor can we doubt that 
this was so in ancient Greece ; the ancient name aiSri is used for a pome- 
granate and also for a water-plant of some kind.^ Though I hope presently 
to suggest a clue for this maze, on this particular example I can shed no 
light whatever. 

In Modern Greek we are naturally on much safer ground, and I hope 
that some examples will throw light on these semantic puzzles. I begin 
with the word CT9dKos. This meant in Ancient Greek sage, some sort of 
salvia. But in Modern Greek, except in the Terra D’Otranto where 
spdka does mean salvia, CT9dKa, the nearest form to CT9dKos, means not salvia 
at all but the rather sage-like but inedible bush Phlomis fruticosa, commonly 
called the Jerusalem sage. Salvia, the herb sage, is generally called 
a9aKotAriA£d or 9acn<oiJiTiA£d, the sage apple-tree, from the edible galls it is apt 
to produce. So the word CT9dKa has passed from sage to a rather sage-like 
plant. Further CT9dKa does not ever^^here mean the Jerusalem sage. 
This plant is in Grete generally called ayyapaGos and sometimes 9 Aca3ijii 6, 
because its greyness makes it like 9A6tios, which is spurge, and CT9dKa in 
Crete means oleander ; oleander which is generally called TnKpo5d9VTi, the 
bitter bay, owing to the bitterness of the leaves. It is so bitter that it is, 
the Cretans say, the only plant that the goat cannot eat, although he has a 
try at it every year. That both the Jerusalem sage and the oleander are 


^ See Liddell and Scott ; Zi5ia is quoted by Du Cange, meaning irpcoToyova dv6ri Tfjs poiag. 
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bushes seems to be the only link between the two plants. niKpo6d9vri came 
more easily, because the common ancient name was poSoSdtpvn, the rose- 
bay, from its pink flowers, and this name has survived in dialect : Heldreich 
cites po5d9vri, dpod9vri, dpodyvn, and even in Andros 6opd9i. The ancient 
name viipiov is lost. What the modern word used in Mani, aepa or agpri, 
is I do not know at all. The word used at Corfu is AsavSpos, and a friend 
points out to me that this must be from the English oleaiider, and the use of 
the word in Corfu a relic of the British occupation of the Ionian islands. 
Another better-known inheritance is that the boys at Corfu still play a 
game easily recognisable as cricket: I do not know what they call it. 
We may learn something more from the names for oleander. There was 
in ancient Greek a kind of pOpAos recognised as useful for making garlands, 
and therefore called crr69av(jOTpis. Rohlfs quotes some Latin glosses ; 
radagne, which means oleander, id est biblace, and in biblace he sees pu^AdKiov, 
a diminutive of popAos, in the sense of a garland plant. Now at Bova 
and in the neighbouring villages the oleander has such names as glimbdci, 
plombdci, and so on, and in these Rohlfs sees corruptions of this same diminu- 
tive of popAos. These Bova forms may be taken as indicating that the 
second sense of popAos, when it was called crr£9avooTp(5, was oleander, the 
link between it and papyrus being that both are plants growing in wet 
places. 

Such links of meaning, like the use of a9dKos, CT9dKa for different 
though in some respects similar plants, suggest a clue out of what might 
seem at first a maze of confusions. It is a clue the results of which may 
be thought disappointing, and may lead to our giving up some too facile 
certainties of exact identification, but it will, I hope, shew us on what 
lines truth is to be sought, and that such changes of meaning as we may 
find are not entirely at random or meaningless. 

The words for arbutus will serve as a beginning ; no distinction can 
be made between the two species, the commoner Arbutus uriedo and the less 
familiar A. andrachne. Both are common in Greece and are so much 
alike in habit, flower and fruit as not to be as a rule distinguished. Anciently 
this bush was called Kopapos, and to-day it has the same name, although 
generally in the diminutive form, xopdpi. But the Greeks who until 
recently lived in Pontos used the word Kopctp’ not for arbutus at all but 
for the small rhododendron which grows everywhere in the copses and is 
much more common in Pontos than the arbutus. Arbutus, where they 
had it, they called by its other name, dvTpayva. Again the ancient CT9ev6apvos 
and its modern equivalents, da9£vTapos, cr9svTdpi, mean the maple, but in 
Pontos this tree is not known, and the name has been transferred to another 
tree: the plane is not called as elsewhere both in ancient and modern 
Greece irAdTavos, but is in Pontos called arrwTdp’, the dialect form of 
CT9ev5apvos. The link between arbutus and rhododendron is that both 
are bushes growing in copsey places ; the maple and the plane are both 
trees. At the clue which is now appearing I have already hinted : the 
name shifts from one plant to another of something the same kind, or, 
as we shall see in my next examples, to another possessing similar qualities. 

The ancient lAAefiopos means our hellebore, regardless apparently of 
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species : it also means veratrum album. In the modern language hellebore, 
and of more than one species, is called 0x6991, and the word lAAE^opos has 
not survived in the popular language, except in Pontos, where its derivative 
Aepop’ is applied neither to veratrum nor to any form of hellebore, but to the 
dwarf elder, sambucus ebulus, generally called nowadays pou^ia. Here the 
link is that both plants have a strong and not very agreeable smell; both 
are low growing and of rather shrub-like habit. ‘ 

With quality goes use. The word paiov, the common modern word 
for palm, is used in Greece not only for palm, but also for sprays of myrtle, 
bay, or olive or any plant used for distribution in church on Palm Sunday : 
exactly as in this country willow catkins are commonly called ‘ palm.’ 
But in Pontos j3atov is used, Kousis says, not for palm at all, but for some 
green trailing plant which, he says, is very like the plant known as TTpaCTivoxi or 
Tr|A^pa9ov, and it has this name because it is used in the Palm Sunday ritual. 
But what the plant upaaivaKi, ‘ greenery ’ or TTiA£ypa 9 ov is, I cannot ascertain. “ 
Let us now turn from Pontos to the opposite end of the Modern Greek 
world, to the Greek-speaking village of Bova in Calabria. Here we find 
the word kammdri which means the big tree spurge. Euphorbia dendroides, 
and Rohlfs is no doubt right in seeing in it a diminutive of the ancient 
Koppopov, or Kappapos. Kdppapos was the name of aconite used, as it still 
may be in minute doses, as a cooling medicine, and Kdppopov was the name 
used by the Greeks of Magna Graecia for kcovsiov, hemlock. All three 
are violently poisonous plants, the juice of the spurge being used now by 
Greek and other fishermen to poison water and to bring fish dead to the 
surface. The conclusion to be drawn is that xdppopov or Kdppapos has 
always meant some sort of poisonous plant ; in antiquity hemlock or 
aconite ; in modern Italian Greek the tree-spurge, and possibly both then 
and now other plants of the same quality. 

Let us return to 9A6pos, spurge, with its poisonous milky juice used 
by fishermen. In ancient Greek 9A6pos meant verbascum, our mullein, 
and it is still used for this plant. The semantic link is that a kind of 
mullein, Verbascum banaticum, is used, just as spurge is, for poisoning the 
vv^ater to bring the fish dazed to the surface.® This use of the juice has 
carried the name 9A6pos from mullein to spurge, and still further to another 
quite different genus of plants. Aristolochia microstoma is called, says 
fleldreich, 9A£pov6xopTo, and A. rotunda AspovdyopTo. Pliny records that 
the fishermen of Campania used aristolochia root for catching fish, and 
from this Stephanidis deduces that 9A£pov6xopTo stands for fAcpoyopTo, with, 
it seems to me, the influence by popular etymology of 9A£p6vi, lung. He 
is inclined to correct A£pov6xopTo to 9A£pov6xopTo, but the loss of 9 by dis- 
similation before the other labial p is quite in order in Modern Greek 
phonetics. The spheroidal seed-vessel, however, suggests a possible 
influence from A£p6vi. The word 9A6POS has thus been carried by its 
poisonous character from mullein to spurge, and, less commonly, to the 
Aristolochias. 


* For these words see KoCcrris, pp. 108, 1 17, 1 10, 
® Ibid. p. loi. 


® Here I am indebted to Sir Arthur Hill. 
’ A£^iKoypa<|itKov ’Apyelov, V. 67. 
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A sixth-century a.d. word for spurge is yaXocKTis, the milk plant, a name 
derived, of course, from the abundant milky juice of all the spurges. But 
connected with milk are also any plants with milky juice, and if this juice 
is also bitter there is all the more reason for giving them a name used 
already for spurge. Another set of plants is connected with milk, those 
whose juice may be used like rennet for curdling milk. These are the 
links between several modern uses of yaXaKTis and its derivatives. 
Heldreich reports that many kinds of spurge are called yaAaTaiSa, but so 
too is a composite flower Picridium picrioides, which from its bitter milky 
juice I have heard called in Crete dypioijdpouAo, wild lettuce. So too at 
Bova galattsida means a kind of dandelion with a bitter milky juice. But 
also at Bova Pellegrini says that galattsida is a kind of galium, G. verum, 
used to curdle milk ; che si mette in latte per rappigliarlo.^ 

Such a link, the ambiguity of a name, is probably not common. A 
case is found in the modern form yapoAid, which springs from two ancient 
forms, yapaiAecov and yapsAaia. XapoeAeoov was in ancient Greek a plant 
of which Dioscorides recognises two varieties ; both plants of the thistle 
kind. So, too, Theophrastos finds the white and the black yapmAEGov ; 
the former being, so Sir Arthur Hort holds, Atractylis (or Carlina) gummifera 
and the latter Cardopatium corymbosum. The ancient form yapaiAscov has 
given us in Modern Greek yapoAid, which is used for several plants of the 
thistle kind : Cardopatium corymbosum, Echinops viscosus, and Atractylis gum- 
mifera. The sticky gum yielded by this last plant has helped the change 
from yapaiAEcov to a form of the word influenced by sAaia, an olive tree, and 
conveys the idea of ‘ ground olive,’ a low-growing plant producing some- 
thing which may be held to have some resemblance to oil. But the name 
yotpoAid is also now used for the dwarf shrub Daphne oleoides, and yapsAaia 
in Dioscorides and Pliny has the same meaning ; not that this produces 
anything like oil, but because its leaves and general growth are those of 
a miniature olive-tree. As far, therefore, as the identification of the ancient 
yapaiAscov is concerned, the use of yapoAict for the shrubby Daphne would 
be simply misleading. Here the oiliness or gumminess of one and the habit 
of growth of the other have caused two distinct ancient names, yapaiAscov 
and yapsAaia, to coalesce. 

If we are to ask what should be regarded as prominent features of 
plants, the answer must be use ; scent, but hardly colour ; and also general 
appearance. What we regard as beauty we may perhaps almost entirely 
exclude. Of this quality in plants the modern peasant and perhaps the 
ancient Greek had no very clear idea. Any brightly coloured flower 
nowadays of no obvious utility is just a AouAouSi, or perhaps a Kpivov, a 
lily ; words of no clear definition at all. We do not know the Minoan 
language, but we may guess from their art that their views on the subject 
were very different. 

An example of this indifference is provided by the use of pouTopos, of 
which Liddell and Scott say, ‘ a water-plant, perhaps butomus, the flowering 
rush.’ But Sir Arthur Hort says that it is a sedge, Carex riparia ; both are 


Rohlfs, p. 48. 
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of course rush-like plants. The modern evidence is that jJouropos and 
similar forms are used for Scirpus lacustris and the grass Imperata cylindrica : 
in South Italy the word often means a reed or rush of some sort. But also 
in Calabrian Greek and in the Italian of the same region vutumo sometimes 
means the real flowering rush, Butomus umbellatus, a water-plant with rush- 
like leaves and bearing on long stalks an umbel of dull pink flowers. The 
varying use of Poutoijlos in Modern Greek makes it likely to my mind that 
the Greeks have at no time noticed the beautiful flower, but simply lumped 
together most plants of a rushy or sedge-like appearance as ‘ cropped by 
oxen.’ The fact that Butomus umbellatus grows only in water too deep 
for oxen to walk about in makes it hardly possible that as long as the word 
PouToiJiog retained its literal etymological meaning it can ever have been 
applied to the flowering rush. Why botanists used the name for this plant 
I do not know, but the Greeks can only have done so when like the modern 
Calabrians they had forgotten that the word meant ‘ cropped by oxen.’ 

We must, in fact, never press our identifications too far. Theophrastos 
mentions ctkoAuijios, and Sir Arthur Hort takes it to be the Golden Thistle, 
Scolymus hispanicus ; no doubt rightly. The word is still in use ; for Italian 
Greek Rohlfs confines himself to saying that skuUmbri and similar forms 
mean an edible kind of thistle ; Heldreich reports that the word ctkoAuijttpi, 
with other forms such as axoAupPpos, oKoAiapTrpos, oxoAiavSpos, dypioaoKAOpTrpi, 
is applied not only to the Scolymus, but to other thistles and thistle-like 
plants : to Carduus pycnocephalus and Echinops viscosus. That Sir Arthur 
is right I have no doubt, but the modern use suggests that the name may 
always have been applied to any thistle or cardoon of which the broad 
receptacle below the flowerets was edible. 

Here we are approaching usefulness, and with such plants as the vine, 
olive, fig and so on, the lines are clear and sharp. So too for scent : rose- 
mary, basil, rose, all are very clear entities. But apart from plants having 
these qualities of use nothing very definite in the way of nomenclature is 
to be expected, and we must certainly exclude anything in the way of 
botanical character. Of Linnaeus and still more of the modern natural 
system of classification we must completely clear our minds. We must 
think of something much more like the attitude of Ruskin, when he got 
cross with the Linnaean system and set out to write Proserpina, a botany 
book all of his own, in which plants are classed by their general appearance 
and use ; great stress, too, is laid upon their cultural and literary associa- 
tions. Thus the new order of Delphides is made up of Laurus granata, 
which is pomegranate, and Aiyrtus : the butterwort, Pinguicula, is ‘ a main 
link between Violets and Droseras ’ (Sundews) ; here Ruskin is guided by 
the general habit of the three plants, which are, it is needless to say, in 
real fact widely separated. Ruskin composed a wilful if sometimes beautiful 
fantasy. The ancient Greek attitude, as I see it, is really more akin to 
that of those numerous people in this country, who are apt to call any 
yellow cup-like flower a buttercup, and to cover in this way several species 
of ranunculus, bulbosus, acris, repens, and some others, even R. Jicularis, the 
Lesser Celandine, while some people will stray as far away as the marsh 
marigold, Caltha palustns. Here the link is hardly more than the bright 
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yellow colour, and the fact that they all flower in the spring. The indica- 
tions are that the ancients used names in much the same way, and that 
from this proceeds a good deal of the vagueness of our evidence ; vague, 
that is, when we try to extract from it any definite limit to one or another 
species. 

Before going back to the ancient world, I will take a couple of modern 
instances of the transference of a name. Violetta, the Italian for a violet, 
has been taken over by the Greeks, but not often for the violet, for which 
they use the Turkish word They use pioAsTTa for the sweet- 

scented stock, Matthiola : the link here is the strong, sw'eet scent and a 
certain similarity in colour. Again: for its scent the jasmine is everywhere 
in the Mediterranean a favourite, but I have had a passion flower offered 
to me and called yiaaeijii, jasmine. Why ? Both plants are creepers and 
of both the flower has a very sweet scent. 

Special qualities merge into general resemblance. Here we may 
mention the dcnrdAaOos, which Theophrastos gives in a list of plants used 
for making odours. Sir Arthur Hort takes this to be Calycotome villosa, a 
spiny plant of the order of Papilionaceae. It is rather like a broom or 
cytisus, and forms of the word dcj-rrdAaOos are still used in Greece for this 
same plant : da-rraAaOid in Crete ; daqiaAcKTos in Zakynthos ; cnTaAdyTpi in 
Doris ; and so on. Liddell and Scott consider that the Theophrastian 
plant is Alhagi maurorum, which yields a fragrant oil, and that in other 
authors the reference in some passages is to the prickly broom. Genista 
acanthoclada, and in others to Calycotome : all three are bushy plants of the 
order of Papilionaceae. Alhagi maurorum, I may note, appears to be an 
Egyptian plant and not found in Greece at all. At Bova doTrdAaSos has 
come to be used for another similar and equally spiny plant, the Cytisus 
spinosus, the form in use being spolasso, with spolassunia, a brake of such 
bushes. The thorniness of Calycotome is shewn by another of its modern 
names, ^uAdyKaOo. We may conclude that dcnrdAaOos is a name which the 
Greeks have always felt both in antiquity and at the present day to be 
applicable to any plant that is thorny, fragrant and of bushy habit, and 
probably by preference of the broom or cytisus kind. If we may trust 
Heldreich, in Crete the name dcnrdAaOo? has strayed beyond the Papilio- 
naceae to Lycium europaeum, a shrub of the order of Solanaceae with a very 
spiky habit of growth, and so often called pdijvos {buckthorn). So too the 
name oco-rrdAaOos is used also, though not commonly, for two actual species 
of rhamnus. 

We now see that the modern use of a plant-name cannot be expected 
to tell us more than that the ancient plant of the same name had some 
conspicuous quality in common with its modern namesake. This ob- 
servance of one quality, generally of use, or of the habit of growth, has yet 
another consequence. A few names from general become particular. 
The old name for an oak tree, 5p0s, is preserved, and still used for the oak 
tree; but perhaps more often the oak is simply called to SevTpov, the tree. 
This is much as we call wheat by the general name of corn, and in America 
the same general ^vord corn is used for maize, what we call Indian corn. So, 
too, in modern Greece 6pvi9a, the ancient opvis, the general name for a 
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bird, wherever it is used at all, means not a bird in general but the domestic 
fowl, and it alone. But in most places ttouAi is a bird, and a fowl is Ko-rra. 

Of the principle I have tried to work out we could find many more 
examples. The results are sometimes rather negative than positive, but 
at least we see how far we may go in safety. I begin with some cases from 
which general conclusions only can be drawn. 

Our black bryony, Tamus communis, is still called by the Greeks dppcoviEs, 
or some such form. But the same name in the form Ppucovies is given 
to another climbing, berry-bearing plant, the Srnilax aspera ; they have 
these two qualities in common. Which of the two the ancients called 
Ppucbvri, Ppucovia or Ppuoovls, we cannot from the modern evidence decide : 
perhaps one or the other; perhaps both; perhaps yet a third creeper; 
perhaps both and others as well. But certainly the ancient plant was a 
creeper. Our modern evidence is apt to go thus far : it can tell us, not the 
species or even the genus, but of what general kind a plant was. 

Another example of the same sort is the ancient TtspSkiov of Galen 
and Theophrastos. ‘ Partridge- wort,’ TrspSiKOKi, -rrspSiKouAt, etc., is the 
modern name given to two species of pellitory, Parietaria officinalis and P. 
Judaica, and it appears at Bova as perducia ; consequently Liddell and Scott 
say that the ancient meaning is pellitory. But Sir Arthur Hort says that 
TTEpSiKiov is Polygonum maritimum. This plant is now called, because of its 
silvery bracts, silver-weed, daripoxopTo, and therefore, if Sir Arthur is right 
and unless, unknown to Heldreich, the polygonum is to-day also called 
partridge-wort, the name has shifted : both the plants are prostrate in habit, 
one on the shore and one on walls, and this is, I conclude, the reason of 
the change. But who can say that both then and now other small 
prostrate plants may not have had the same name ? 

In modern Greece I have already remarked that the same name is 
often used for different plants, with the condition that between them some 
link is to be found. Here is an example : SsvSpoAipavo? is said to have 
meant rosemary, and this is its common meaning to-day. But for the Bova 
forms lendronivano and dendronivolo Rohlfs can only say that they mean some 
sort of evergreen bush, and if this were the well-known rosemary he would 
probably have been able to be more precise, whilst in Kephallonia 6£vTpo- 
Aipavos is the name of Inula graveolens, the yellow bushy inula which flowers 
in the autumn and has a strong musky scent. And these other meanings 
of the word may be quite early. 

Sometimes the degree of probability that the ancient plant is the 
same as the modern one is not very easy to estimate. In Alexander of 
Tralles who practised in the sixth centuiq^ a.d., we find the name £Apiv6o- 
PoTavov, and in the Byzantine ’Opv£oa6<piov the similar form lApiyyoPo- 
Tavov : both mean a plant which cures intestinal worms.® The word 
iApivs is not preserved in the modern language, but a recent traveller 
mentions as a vermifuge a plant, of which he gives no description, called 
lemithochortonffi and Heldreich writes that bunches of seaweed (dOpoiaiJiaTa 


* Alexander of Tralles, Puschmann's edition, II. Voyage de Dino et JVicolo Stephanopoli en Crece, 

595, and Du Cange, Glossarium. Paris, an viii : Vol. I. i ; IL 226 ff. 
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<puKcbv) are used for this purpose, the name being sometimes XspidoxopTo, 
and sometimes a series of forms in which pspgifiyKi, an ant, is to be recognised ; 
yspinyyoPoTavo, oppiyyopoTavo, p£j3iyyop6Tavo, and others. Alexander of 
Tralles mentions a great number of plants used as vermifuges, and among 
them OaAaaCTia d4;iv6ia, which has been identified with Absinthium marinum, 
but he says nothing explicitly of any seaweed. As, however, he gives 
no indication of the character of his eXpivOopioTavov, this might very well 
be the seaweed in use nowadays. I think myself that it probably is, but 
we can strictly be certain of nothing beyond that Greeks have since the 
sixth century given the very obvious name EXuivOopoTavov to one or perhaps 
more vermifuge plants. 

Names derived from qualities may well establish or confirm identifica- 
tions made on other grounds. The common teasel, Dipsacus fullonum, is 
in ancient Greek Si^okos, the thirsty plant, because its opposite leaves are 
connate and so make a receptacle round the stalk in which water from 
rain or dew collects. The moderns have made the same observation and 
call the teasel, vepoKpdTi, the water-holder. Another modern name is 
oKouXTopas, in which Stephanidis recognises okouXiki (aKcibXri^), worm, 
so that the name means the wormy plant.^'^ The ancients observed these 
worms, and Dioscorides says that when the flower-head is split open worms 
are found inside it. If there were any doubt as to the identification of 
Si'yocKos as the teasel, these two modern names and the observation of 
Dioscorides would be very good evidence ; it is hardly likely that there is 
any other plant with these same two qualities. 

An identification of the ancient yapaipco^; which seems to me fairly 
secure comes from Bova. The plant germander, Teucrium chamaedrys, is 
a herb ; it was called yapaiSpus, ground oak, because, as Theophrastos says, 
it has leaves like an oak. There is another plant-name, yapaipco'y or 
-yapalSpoo'y, mentioned in Pliny, and Liddell and Scott suggest that this is 
the same as yapaiSpug. In the Greek of Bova we find the word yymorbo or 
yamorupu, and it means a young oak sapling ; compare our use of ground- 
ash. \Vhen we find that Pliny writes of chamaedryos lignum, we may well 
ask if yapaiSpus was always the herb germander, and had not sometimes, 
and with it yapaipco'y, the meaning now belonging to the Bova descendant 
of yapaipcavp, -^amorupu. 

The next example I shall take shews that the evidence of modern use 
may lead us to be critical of earlier information. In the lexicographer 
Suidas we find the plant CTKivSavpos described as atpava ; an unknown defined 
by another unknown. But a scholiast on Apollonios Rhodios says that 
o'KivSa'yos (accent sic) is a plant like ivy. It would seem, therefore, that 
dcpava is a plant in some respect like ivy. If we turn to Modern Greek we 
shall find a good deal of evidence as to what sort of plant we should expect 
d(pocva to be. For the name, accented dtpdva, is given to no less than five 
different plants. The first is a spiny spurge, Euphorbium acanthothamnus. 
The second is the spiny burnet, Poterium spinosum, which is mentioned by 


Alexander, II. 597. 
Ae^. ’Apx- V. 66, 


XH. XIV. 1 12. 
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Theophrastos as oToipt's, and in modern Greece is generally called oToipdSa 
or oToipiSa. Its three ancient uses, to make brooms, to serve as a layer of 
brushwood in a flat roof, and to pack earthenware jars to prevent their 
breaking, may all be seen to-day; more especially is it used in Crete to 
make a light bung for wine-jars to keep out flies and insects. The third 
is a dwarf spiny broom. Genista acanthoclada. The fourth is the ‘ sea aphana,’ 
d9dva ToO yiaAoO, and this is the spiny succhory, Cichorium spinosum, of which 
the young shoots are eaten as a salad. Lastly the ‘ wild aphana,’ dcypia<pdva, 
is the Centaurea calcitrapa, common in waste places : this plant is also thorny 
and tufted, though in comparison with the others of a less close growth.^^ 
What all these five plants have in common is a thorny tufted habit of growth. 
If in this paper I am on the right track, then oxivSa'yos, described as d<pava, 
ought to be some similar plant; tufted or thorny; preferably both. 
It need not be any one of these five; it might well be the little tufted 
mullein, Verbascum spinosum. But what then becomes of the scholiast’s 
note ‘ like ivy ’ ? Must it be left, like much else in this matter, unexplained, 
or is it to be flatly rejected? There is a third possibility. Kiacjo? sounds 
very much like the i^os, the name of mistletoe, and indeed in some modern 
dialects both words are pronounced exactly the same, as ksos. Now 
mistletoe, though not strictly thorny, is a twiggy sort of plant and grows 
in a markedly tufty way, like all the plants to which the name occpdva is now 
applied. If, therefore, we suppose that Kiaaos ought in this note to be 
i^os, we have Suidas saying that cndvSavpos is d9ava, that is to say is a tufted 
plant, and the scholiast saying that it is ‘ like mistletoe,’ another plant of 
the same habit. W'e reach the conclusion that crKiySa^yos or cjKivSa'^os is 
some plant which grew in a tuft and was perhaps thorny. Which if any 
of the modern plants called d9dva it was we have no means of knowing. 

If it happens that the modern name is confined to one plant, and that 
plant is of at least the same genus as the plant usually identified with 
ancient descriptions, then we may safely take the modern evidence as 
supporting the ancient. Thus the plant oAootsov described by Dioscorides 
and Pliny is identified as Plantago Bellardi ; that it was at least some sort 
of plantain is strongly corroborated by the form now used in the Sicilian 
dialect, oldstiu, which means Plantago albicans. The odd name ‘ all-bone ’ 
Pliny says was given on the lucus a non lucendo principle from the softness 
of the plant. I suggest that it is more likely to be due to the outstanding 
veins, which have given it also the name mvTocvEupov. In English, too, 
it is sometimes called the rib-plant. 

My conclusions are, therefore, partly sceptical : sceptical of too close 
botanical identifications, but sanguine as to the possibility of deriving from 
modern usage a great deal more than we have yet done as to the general 
nature of plants mentioned in ancient authors. 

\\ ith our present evidence from the modern language we can go a 
good way, but I cannot doubt that much valuable material remains to be 
gathered by any field botanist who would travel about in Greece and make 
careful enquiries about the local names of plants. A good knowledge of 


See Heldreich, ’Aypia9dva I find in the new Athens Dictionary of Modern Greek, 
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the language would be necessary, but his botany need not be much more 
than elementary, for specimens gathered and dried can always be identified 
later with the aid of the excellent herbaria in this country. All this 
modern evidence must, however, be read with some caution. Above all 
we must keep before us continually what were the ideas of the people who 
have through the ages used these names ; what was their attitude to the 
plants which they saw and gathered and used for the ordinary purposes 
of their daily life. 

R. M. Dawkins. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 



THE MEDISM OF THESSALY 


It has been demonstrated by F. Herrmann ^ that the earliest issues of 
Larisean coinage, which are earlier than those of any other Thessalian 
city, are struck on the Persian standard, dhe Athenian tyrants of the 
Chersonese struck coins which conformed to the Persian as well as to the 
Attic system,'^ but the adoption of the Persian standard by an independent 
Greek state is, so far as can be at present ascertained, an unique pheno- 
menon. Nevertheless, though his conclusion is remarkable, the arguments 
of Herrmann appear to be incontestable and are accepted by numismatists.^ 
The purpose of this article is to shew that this discovery corroborates 
rather than conflicts with the evidence of ancient literary authorities. It 
is hard to reconcile only with modern interpretations of this literary 
evidence and with reconstructions of the period, which must accordingly 
be somewhat modified. 


I. Relations with Persia before 480. 

This Larisean coinage cannot have been minted merely to facilitate 
petty trading with the army of Mardonius, which spent the winter of 
480-79 in Thessaly, and thus be regarded as parallel in some degree to 
the Carthaginian military issues in Sicily; for the issues which Herrmann 
describes are far too extensive and varied to admit of this explanation. 
Moreover they would have been unnecessary, since the Persian daric was 
an international currency acceptable throughout the Greek world. Rather 
are they the outcome of a deliberate policy on the part of the aristocratic 
government at Larisa extending over a number of years prior to the 
invasion of Xerxes. The reasons for associating this coinage with the 
Aleuadae are very strong indeed.^ The coins are of Larisa, where the 
Aleuadae were the ruling house; ^ their types are derived from Pan- 
Thessalian rather than exclusively Larisean legend,® and the Aleuadae 
almost certainly held the tageia ; ^ they are struck on the Persian standard, 
and the Aleuadae were, at least for a time, active partisans of Persia. 


^ 1924, 3-18. 

“ Seltman^ Greek Coins, 85-7. 

^ Seltman, op. cit. 89. 

^ Glotz, Histoire Grecque, II. 46, here follows 
Herrmann. 

® The urbanisation of Thessaly had scarcely begun 
at this early date. There was as yet no struggle 
between the feudal aristocracy and the urban 
democracy, so that the barons could still control the 
policy of the growing towns (Find. Pyth. X. 71-2). 

® Seltman, op. cit. 89. 

^ Meyer, Theopomps Hellenika, 245, and Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. I. 2, 206, believe the Aleuad Thorax to 
have been tagus for many years before the Persian 
Wars. The evidence is certainly slight (Find. Pyth. 
X. 1-3; Hdt. \dl. 6), but Pindar implies that as 
early as 498 the position of the Aleuadae in Thessaly 


was comparable to that of the Spartan kings in 
Laconia. Other families seem to have been eclipsed 
at this time. 

Herodotus (\\ 63, t6v pamAea tov CT 9 HTepov of 
Cineasj and Thucydides (I. iii, toO ©saaaAcov paai- 
Aecos of Echecrates, cp. Aeschin. Socrat., fr. 10, Krauss, 
PacriAEuovTi rravTcov ©ETraAcbv of Antiochus) prefer 
paaiAsus to Tccyos because the latter would not be 
recognised as a technical term by readers familiar 
with its non- technical significance in Attic tragedy 
{e.g. Aesch. Pers. 23; Soph. Ant. 1057). 

It is noteworthy that a double axe is found on some 
of these early Larisean coins. This re-appears on 
Larisean and Pheraean issues of the fourth century 
and is thought to be a s>nnbol of the tageia (Herr- 
mann, op. cit. 3, 8, 65). 
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The question at once arises, at what date did the relations between 
Larisa and Persia commence to which this coinage ow'es its origin? Herr- 
mann (p. 6) dates the issues ‘ approximately 500-479,’ but an examination 
of Persian activities in the Thraco-Macedonian districts, through which 
contact with Thessaly would most naturally be established, may lead to a 
more exact dating for the commencement of these relations. The year 
500 is on historical grounds most unsuitable; in the following year the 
Ionian Revolt broke out, and Thrace and Macedonia, tributary vassals 
of Persia since 513, temporarily regained their independence, so that they 
had later to be reconquered by Mardonius (Hdt. VII. 108). Since the 
Persians did not leave their European conquests under the control of a 
responsible satrap, it is an almost necessary assumption that their negotia- 
tions with Thessaly were initiated during one of the two Persian expedi- 
tions to the northern shores of the Aegean. The first of these was con- 
ducted by Megabazus in 513, the second by Mardonius in 492. 

The former is for several reasons not a suitable occasion. 

(1) It was not undertaken with the object of securing the land-route 
to Greece in preparation for an invasion, to which the submission of 
Thessaly would be a prelude. 

(2) Even though the story of the murder of the Persian envoys at the 
Macedonian court be discredited, the reduction of Macedonia was evidently 
far from complete (cp. Hdt. VI. 44), and the whole expedition was not 
an unqualified success. 

(3) The Aleuadae had not yet attained the dominant position which 
they later enjoyed. Antiochus of Pharsalus, who had been tagus, died 
about 515, and the mysterious disaster which overwhelmed the Scopadae 
perhaps occurred in the same year.® Both these events were to the advan- 
tage of the Aleuadae, but in 513 the revival of their ascendency throughout 
Thessaly cannot have been complete. In 511 Cineas was tagus (Hdt. 
V. 63), who can only have been a Earisean if one of the many attempts 
to explain the phrase avSpa Koviaiov be accepted.® It is unlikely that the 
Aleuadae began their tenure of the tageia in this period until approxi- 
mately 500. 

The expedition of Mardonius in 492 is a far more probable occasion 
for negotiations. Whether, as Herodotus himself believed (VI. 43), 
Mardonius was under orders to conduct an invasion of Greece or whether, 
as is now' generally agreed, the sole object of his campaign was the recon- 
quest of the Thraco-Macedonian province, Darius was evidently anxious 
to secure the land-route to Greece. It was only owing to the difficulties 
of this route, w hich became apparent during the operations of Mardonius, 
that in 490 he adopted the alternative plan of transporting an army by 
sea across the Aegean. The wreck of the Persian fleet at Athos and the 
defeat at the hands of the Brygi, though exaggerated by Herodotus, were 
sufficiently serious to discourage Darius. On the whole, however, Mar- 
donius was successful. The coastal districts were again tributary depen- 


® Swoboda, Art. * Skopadai ' in RE. Herodotus has misunderstood a somewhat rare form 

® Stahlin, Art. *Kov5a(a’ in RE. He believes that of patronymic. 
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dencies of Persia as far as the Thessalian border (Hdt. III. 96 and VH. 
108, iJiEXP' ©scraaAiTis in each case), the submission of Macedonia, hitherto 
only nominal, now became a reality, and every effort would be made to 
extend Persian influence still further. 

No direct evidence has survived of any negotiation with the Aleuadae, 
but it is very extraordinary that throughout his account of the Persian 
Wars Herodotus never mentions them by name save in close proximity 
to Mardonius. They are named four times, the first occasion being early 
in the reign of Xerxes, when their representatives were present at Susa 
urging the Great King to undertake the conquest of Greece (VII. 6). 
The whole account of the deliberations which led a somewhat hesitant 
Xerxes to make his final decision is freely dramatised (VII. 5-6 and 8-1 1, 
the two episodes being chronologically separated by an Eg\"ptian expedi- 
tion) ; the speeches which Herodotus puts into the mouths of the King 
and his counsellors are, of course, fictitious and only too Greek in their 
sentiments. Nevertheless one clearly historical fact emerges — that Mar- 
donius, who had better experience of the approaches to Greece than any 
of the Persian princes, was the most earnest as well as the most influential 
advocate of the plan. His enthusiasm received simultaneous support from 
two Greek sources : some members of the Peisistratid house, who were 
resident at Susa, urged the King to invade their native land, and an 
embassy from the Aleuadae made a similar request. Herodotus believed 
that the arrival of these Thessalian envoys at this point was fortuitous, 
but it is almost incredible that they should have made the journey to Susa 
expecting to convince Xerxes by their unsupported invitation and should 
have happened to appear at this very opportune moment. They must 
rather have been present at the express bidding of Mardonius to further 
the schemes which he had already communicated to their masters and to 
assist him in overcoming the reluctance of Xerxes. The second mention 
of the Aleuadae (VH. 130) merely refers back to this embassy, adding the 
information that the King made the natural mistake of supposing that 
their political views were shared by all Thessaly. Throughout the cam- 
paign of 480 Herodotus never names them. It cannot be assumed from 
this silence that they did not accompany the Persian army on its south- 
ward march, for Thorax is known from Ctesias [Pers. fr. 29. 24; p. 50, 
Muller) to have been present at Thermopylae with a Thessalian con- 
tingent. Further, their name is doubtless concealed in the vague term 
‘ the Thessalians,’ who on several occasions influenced Persian treatment 
of other Greek states. But they were certainly more prominent during 
the operations of Mardonius in the following year. At the opening of 
the campaigning season Thorax espoused the Persian cause with more 
zeal than before and ‘ gave Mardonius access ’ to Greece (IX. i).i® Later 
on the battlefield of Plataea the three sons of Aleuas, Thorax, Eurypylus, 
and Thrasydaeus, were members of the confidential staff of Mardonius 
(IX. 58). It is more than likely that they had peculiar associations with 


The word TrapfiKa is the only patent inaccuracy of course, not for Thorax to give or refuse Mardonius 
in the Herodotean account of the Aleuadae. It was, access to Greece. 
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him dating from his Macedonian campaign of 492 and perhaps involving 
the actual payment of a subsidy from which they minted their new coinage. 
This friendship was cemented in the winter of 480-79, during which the 
Persian headquarters was in Thessaly and presumably at Larisad- 

Grundy and Beloch both state that the Aleuadae had nothing to 
gain by making overtures to Persia before the invading army was at their 
very gates; they therefore discredit the story of the Aleuad embassy at 
Susa in the winter of 486-5. But this view fails to take into account the 
history of Thessaly during the preceding decades. In the early years of 
the sixth century the Thessalian koivov had been the strongest military 
power in Greece, and its dominion extended to the borders of Boeotia. 
Thanks to the rivalries of the baronial families, this empire had vanished ; 
of recent years Thessaly had suffered more than one severe defeat at the 
hands of the Phocians.^^ This war with Phocis cannot be accurately 
dated, but in view of the words of Herodotus — ‘ not many years before 
this expedition of the Great King ’ — it can scarcely have been concluded 
before 500. Another indication of Thessalian weakness is that in 480 
the three districts of the Perioecis and the other neighbouring tribes, 
which were dependent when the koivov was strong, were apparently free 
to medise or not as they thought fit.^® Hence the Aleuadae had every- 
thing to gain by a Persian invasion, if the Persian commanders were put 
under an obligation towards them. Their position in Thessaly itself, 
where their tenure of the tageia was precarious, would be thereby secured ; 
and there was every reason to believe that, especially if Mardonius achieved 
his ambition to become u-rrapyos of Greece (Hdt. VH. 6), they would be 
able to exchange the elective tageia for an hereditary kingship over Thessaly 
and the surrounding districts, perhaps including Phocis. The issue of a 
coinage on the Persian standard with Pan-Thessalian types was the out- 
come of such expectations. 

There is further evidence, though it is of a somewhat unsatisfactory 
nature, of Persian influence in Thessaly prior to the invasion of Xerxes. 
A certain Thargelia, a Milesian hetaera, became the consort of Antiochus 
the Pharsalian and is said to have remained ‘ queen of Thessaly ’ for 
thirty years after his death. She w-as married fourteen times in all 
(Hippias, fr. 3, Jacoby) and made every effort to persuade her husbands 
to embrace the Persian cause (Plut. Pericl. 24. 2), finally entertaining 
Xerxes when he invaded Greece. This material is derived from those 


The stoiA* of Herodotus (\ 1 . 48-9} that after the 
expedition of 492 Darius sent to demand earth and 
water from the Greek cities is demonstrably false 
(Beloch, op. cit. II. 2. 86) and is here omitted. 

The medising Thessalians [i.e. the Aleuadaej 
now discontinued the sacred embassy which had been 
sent annually to the tomb of Achilles at Troy. They 
thereby dissociated themsehes from the Aeacid 
house, whose heroes were said to have appeared on 
the Greek side at Salamis (Philostr, Heroic. XX. 28, 
cp. Radet, REA XXVII, 1925, 85-7), 

The Great Persian War, 207-8 


Op. cit. II. 1 . 42, n. I . 

Hdt. \dll. 27-8; Paus. X. I. 10 and 13. 7; 
Plut. AM. Virt. 22.^b~e. 

Hdt. \ll. 132. If Diodorus {XL 3. 2) is to be 
believed, most of these joined the Persians while ihe 
Greek army was still at Tempe, but Achaea not until 
after its withdrawal. 

Meyer, op. cit. 243; Costanzi, Saggio di storia 
iessalica, 82-3. 

Anon. Tract, de Mulier. ii, ap. Westermann, 
Script. Rer. Mir. Graec. 217; Suidas s.v. ©apyrjXia. 
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collections of anecdotes which were so popular from Alexandrine times 
onwards,^® and has little weight as historical evidence.^® It is, however, 
plausible that (as suggested by Meyer, op. cit. 243, n. 3) Thargelia was 
the queen of successive tagi from Antiochus to Thorax, a period of some 
thirty years. The story that she spread Persian propaganda is in no 
way typical of gossipmongers’ embellishments and may well be true. 
Antiochus died about 515, or earlier, and can hardly have been won 
over to the Persian side by her persuasion, but as wife of Thorax she may 
have been responsible for the opening of negotiations between the house 
of Aleuas and Mardonius. 


II. Tempe. 

In his description of the initial preparation of the Greeks to face the 
invasion of 480, Herodotus omits all mention of Thessaly. Macan 
hesitates between two alternative explanations : — 

(1) The Thessalians were represented at the Congress of Probouli 
which met in the autumn of 481, and it was at this meeting that the plan 
to defend Tempe was adopted ; 

(2) The Thessalians were not represented, and the Congress sent to them, 
as to other outlying Greek peoples, ambassadors to invite their co-operation. 

The former alternative is surely ruled out by contemporary conditions 
in Thessaly. Thorax was tagus, and, unless we reject the account of 
Herodotus and believe that even the Aleuadae medised only at the last 
possible moment, he would certainly veto through his authoritative office 
a proposal to send envoys to represent the national state. The second 
alternative is more convincing and in fact probable, but the answer to this 
invitation cannot in the circumstances have been at all favourable. It 
seems clear that during the winter of 481-0 Thessaly was regarded as lost 
to the cause of Greece, that the Thessalian embassy sent to the Congress 
held at the Isthmus in the following spring was as unexpected as Herodotus 
would have us believe.^^ This theory explains a very puzzling sentence: 

‘ It was under compulsion that the Thessalians medised the first time (to 
TTpwTov) as they clearly showed inasmuch as they disagreed with the schemes 
of the Aleuadae ’ (transl. Macan, n. ad loc.). This reference to a ‘ first 
medising ’ — the second being after the evacuation of Tempe — points to a 
sudden change of attitude on the part of some section of the Thessalians 
when the Persian was about to enter Europe. Thorax and his brothers 
had long ago determined what the policy of Thessaly was to be, but the 
proximity of a barbarian army evidently caused a revolutionary secession 
from the official decision of the tagus. 

What section of the Thessalians was responsible for this revolt against 
authority? Meyer and ToepflFer believe in the existence of a ‘ demo- 


Uxkull-Gyllenband, Plutarch and die griechische impression, which Macan believes to be a false one, 
Biographic, 30. of a ‘ spontaneous and apparently unexpected 

Costanzi, op, cit. 81, dismisses the Thargelia application from Thessaly.’ 
stories as unhistoricah 23 Geschichte des Altertums, III. 365. 

Herodotus, Books VH-VIII-IX, II. 247-8. 24 . Aleuadai ’ in RE. 

\’II. 172. The passage certainly gives the 
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cratic opposition ’ to the Aleuadae at this period. This is anachronistic. 
In Thessaly, as has been pointed out above, the developing towns were 
still dominated by the local barons ; democracy was still voiceless. It 
must rather have been one of the other noble families which sought to 
frustrate the Aleuad plans. Significantly enough, the only Thessalian 
force sent to support the Greeks at Tempe was of cavalry, which would 
be furnished by the aristocracy (Hdt. VII. 173). Several considerations 
suggest that the Echecratidae of Pharsalus headed this movement : — 

(1) After the Persian failure and the expedition of Leotychidas had 
caused the Aleuadae to lose their widespread influence, the tageia passed 
to Echecrates II (Beloch, op. cit. I. 2. 206). 

(2) Hostility between Larisa and Pharsalus is indicated by the fact 

that the latter stood out of the Coinage League formed by Larisa soon 
after the Persian Wars (Heichelheim, 1930, 21). 

(3) A private army from Pharsalus assisted the Athenians at the siege 
of Lion in 476 (Dem. XXIII. 199). 

(4) Though the Perioecis was at this time largely independent, Phthiotid 
Achaea always had particular relationship with Pharsalus ; and the expe- 
ditionary force to Tempe landed not at Pagasae, as would have been 
natural, but at Halus in Achaea (Hdt. VII. 173). 

Consequently it is more than likely that the application to the Con- 
gress at the Isthmus came from Pharsalus, though it represented the 
sentiments of a much wider area. 

In the account of Herodotus the sudden dispatch of a Greek expedi- 
tionary army to Tempe takes the reader by surprise. Macan remarks 
on the ‘ casual and almost parergic character of the story,’ while De 
Sanctis argues that Tempe was never occupied at all and that a tour of 
reconnaissance by a party of officials, including Evaenetus and Themis- 
tocles, has been magnified into a military expedition. However, if it is 
understood that the occupation of Tempe was not part of the original 
plan of defence but a hastily improvised scheme which failed through no 
fault of its organisers, the chief difficulties of the Herodotean account are 
removed. The arrival of the Thessalian embassy created a new situation, 
whose advantages were fully appreciated by the more enlightened members 
of the Congress. Themistocles had long believed that there was every- 
thing to be gained by attempting to check the Persian before he had 
advanced far into Greece (Plut. Them. 7. i). Further, the support of the 
Thessalian cavalry — an arm in which every other district except Boeotia 
was lamentably weak — was an acquisition of sufficient value to the con- 
federate army to warrant considerable sacrifices. As a defensive position 
Tempe was not inferior to Thermopylae.-'^ The open sea off the mouth 
of the Peneius was an unsuitable point at which to engage the superior 
Persian fleet, but, as it was impracticable to land a large force on the 
Magnesian coast, a Greek fleet stationed in the Bay of Pagasae could 
frustrate an attempt to render the pass untenable. In the event of defeat 


Op. cit. II. 253. The question of other passes into Thessaly is 

RivFil 1930, 339-42. treated below. 
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at Tempe the Greeks could withdraw by land, if the Thessalians covered 
their retreat. Xerxes was now at the Hellespont,-® and there was no 
time to be lost. In order that the defile might be ocupied without 
delay the hastily collected army of 10,000 was transported by sea to 
Halus.-® 

No historian has been more puzzled than Herodotus himself by the 
sudden decision of the Greek commanders to abandon Tempe without 
striking a blow. Some eyewitness informed him that messengers arrived 
from Alexander of Macedon to warn the Greeks of the vast size of the 
Persian armament and to advise them to evacuate their position before 
it was too late (VH. 173). Herodotus is not inclined to believe that this 
was the true reason, and indeed the content of the message is incredible. 
Though Xerxes was now in Thrace, Alexander was no better able to 
estimate the Persian numbers than were the Greeks themselves (De Sanctis, 
op. cit. 340), who had already sent spies to Sardis (Hdt. VII. 146) ; and 
even if the Macedonian had received some secret information, his report 
would supply a more cogent reason for holding the defile than for evacuat- 
ing it. But there is nothing very remarkable in the receipt of a message 
from Alexander. The informant of Herodotus apparently knew that some 
message arrived, which was responsible for the decision to retire, and by a 
very unintelligent conjecture supplied its content, which was in fact unknown 
to him. This is clearly shown by a fragment of Damastes (fr. 4, Jacoby), 
who wrote not very many years later than Herodotus and was in this 
case more fortunate in his sources of information. One of the Socratic 
Epistles, addressed by Speusippus to Philip of Macedon, contains a brief 
account of the services of Alexander I at Tempe, including the words 
‘ Alexander informed the Greeks of the treachery of Aleuas {sic) and of 
the Thessalians." The testimony of Speusippus — if indeed the letter is 
genuine — would be in itself of little value, but he proceeds to indicate 
that his sources for this story are Herodotus and Damastes {ibid. 4). Since 
his version of the message from Alexander is not that of Herodotus, it must 
be derived from Damastes. Further, the passage refers to Heracleum, a 
Pierian border-town situated some miles north of the embouchure of 
Tempe and doubtless the point at which the messengers of Alexander 
delivered his dispatch to the outposts of the Greek army. This mention 


Herodotus ^VII. 174) implies that the Greeks 
were actualh' at lempe when Xerxes wa* at Abydos, 
but this cannot be reconciled with his earlier state- 
ment ibid. 172) that the Thessalian envoys were sent 
to the Isthmus ‘ when the Persian was on the point of 
entering into Europe.’ The latter date is correct, 
since the Greeks would hardly wait idle for some two 
months at Tempe (De Sanctis, op. cit. 340). The 
expedition was planned when Xerxes was at Abydos, 
but reached d'empe when he was in Thrace. 

It would be composed chiefly of Athenians and 
Spartans. Plutarch (De Mai. Herod. 864^’). quoting 
Aristophanes of Boeotia, declares that Thebes sent 
500 men. but this prejudiced authority is not abos'e 
suspicion. 


He was a contemporary' of Hellanicus and was 
writing in approximately 400 (Schwartz, Art. 
' Damastes ’ (3) in RE). 

Epist. Socrai. XXX. 3. 

Bickermann and Sykutris, SB Leipz LXXX. 
1928, regard this letter as genuine on historical and 
Stylistic grounds; Kohler, Philologus, Suppl. XX. 
1928 (who numbers this letter XXVIII), believes 
that it was composed in the second century^ a.d. 
The question of authenticity scarcely affects the 
present argument, except that Speusippus no doubt 
had access to the work of Damastes at first hand, 
whereas a later writer would probably derive his 
material from a collection of anecdotes. 
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of Heracleum, which does not appear in the Herodotean narrative, proves 
that Damastes was using an independent and well-informed authority. It 
might be argued that Speusippus, who in his endeavour to flatter Philip 
cares little for historical accuracy, has distorted his sources; but, as far 
as his purpose is concerned, the content of the message from Alexander is 
immaterial. It seems, therefore, that he has faithfully recorded the 
version of Damastes, which is far more convincing than that of Herodotus. 

The members of the Greek Congress must have been led to believe 
that the Thessalian application for assistance represented a consensus of 
opinion throughout the country If they had been given a detailed 
account of the situation, the expedition would not have been undertaken 
at all. They were probably aware that two other routes existed — those of 
Petra and Volustana — whereby a considerable army might march from 
Macedonia into Thessaly, but they anticipated that these passes would 
be secured by Thessalian levies. When the generals found that the only 
response to their arrival at Tempe was the support of a small cavalry 
army, they must have felt uneasy, but as yet they were ignorant of the 
real conditions, which both the Aleuadae and their opponents would be 
careful to conceal. Finally, the warning from Alexander, who had every 
reason to be informed of the negotiations between the Aleuadae and 
Persia, confirmed their suspicions and led them to adopt the only course 
which could save them from disaster. Menaced in the rear by a powerful 
enemy and having at their disposal only 10,000 men to guard three widely 
separated passes, they could not hope to stem the Persian advance. 
xAccordingly, after spending a very few days at Tempe, they returned to 
their ships and sailed back to the Isthmus. The Thessalian envoys had 
been guilty of misleading the Congress, but they were not wholly insincere ; 
they doubtless hoped and expected that the arrival of a Greek army would 
be the signal for a general movement against the xMeuadae and a reversal 
of their policy. It was for this reason that they insisted that the army 
should be a large one (Hdt. VII. 172). But Thorax had laid his plans too 
well, and no such movement took place. 

Rejecting the version of his informant, Herodotus expresses the personal 
judgement that the Greeks evacuated Tempe because they found that 
their position could be turned by following a path which led through 
the mountains on the north and past the town of Gonnus. This path is 
in fact precipitous and could have been guarded without difficulty. 
Herodotus, who knows nothing of the Petra and Volustana passes, is here 
under a misconception. He seems to have made a personal visit to 
Tempe,^^ and must there have been informed of this track by Gonnus, 
which would remind him of the Anopaea path at Thermopylae. At the 
same time he would learn that Tempe could be turned by an upper road 
(VII. 128, Tijv avco 656 v) and would naturally assume that his informant 
had the Gonnus track in mind, whereas the latter was actually referring 


Jacoby, Art. ‘ Herodotos ’ in RE Suppl. IL 
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to other passes many miles distant to the west.®® In consequence of this 
error the historian brings the army of Xerxes into Thessaly by a route 
which was quite impracticable for such a host. Thus his own explanation 
of the Greek retreat contains a germ of truth in that Tempe was not the 
only gate of Thessaly, but it is vitiated by a topographical error. 

Another explanation, doubtless derived from Ephorus, is supplied by 
Diodorus (XL 2. 5-6), but, though the Greek retreat is correctly attributed 
to Thessalian medism, the details are unconvincing. Opinions differ on 
the question whether Ephorus had independent sources at his disposal 
or whether he merely rationalised the account of Herodotus, which 
appeared unsatisfactory to him.®® A comparison with the Damastes frag- 
ment will show that Ephorus was familiar with this version. He seems 
to have attempted to combine it with the story told by Herodotus how 
some of the Persian heralds sent to demand tokens of submission from 
the Greek cities returned empty-handed and some received earth and 
water (VH. 13 1-2). Tempe was abandoned, says Ephorus, because the 
majority of the Thessalians and other peoples in the vicinity gave earth 
and water to the emissaries of Xerxes. Overt medism is not a very likely 
proceeding while a Greek expeditionary force was operating in Thessaly. 
But there is a graver difficulty. A little later (Diod. XL 3. 2) Ephorus 
gives two lists of Greek peoples who medised, the former — ^Aenianians, 
Dolopians, Malians, Perrhaebians, and Magnesians — when Tempe was still 
held by the Greeks ; the latter — Phthiotid Achaeans, Locrians, Thessalians, 
and Boeotians — only after its evacuation. If ‘ most of the Thessalians ’ 
gave earth and water before the abandonment of Tempe, it is hard to see 
why ‘ Thessalians ’ are included in the second of the two lists rather than 
in the first. The earlier passage explaining the Greek retreat must be 
unsound, a misguided attempt to reconcile conflicting accounts. The 
differentiation of the medising peoples into two classes is probably founded 
upon reliable evidence.®® It may be that some of these lesser tribes had 
been bought by the wealth of the Aleuadae — especially the Perrhaebi, 
who held the key to the three passes into Thessaly. The defection of this 
people would in itself be a strong argument in favour of a retreat from 
Tempe. 

To summarise my conclusions on the Tempe incident, the Aleuadae 
had long been resolved to medise, expecting that their influence would 
be sufficiently strong to incline the whole of Thessaly towards the Persian 
cause; but they naturally did not declare this policy openly before the 
arrival of Xerxes. As a result of disturbing rumours from Thessaly the 
Greek Congress abandoned any hopes which they may have entertained 
of drawing the first line of defence further north than Thermopylae. 
Later, however, a section of the Thessalians, headed perhaps by the 
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Echecratidae of Pharsalus, broke away from the policy of the Aleuadae 
and sent an embassy to the Congress at the Isthmus to beg for protection. 
Thereupon the Greeks, believing their fears to have been unfounded and 
wishing to take full advantage of their good fortune, quickly collected an 
army, which proceeded to Tempe. Here the military support afforded 
by the Thessalians, who were expected to hold the two inland passes, 
was suspiciously meagre, and thanks to Alexander of Macedon the Greek 
commanders for the first time received an authentic report concerning the 
medism of the Aleuadae. Hence the whole project was a fiasco. The 
Herodotean account of the incident, though brief, is clear and convincing 
except on two points : the content of the message from Alexander has 
been incorrectly communicated to him, and owing to ignorance of the 
Perrhaebian hinterland he believed that the only practicable way of 
access from Macedonia to Thessaly lay between Olympus and the sea. 

HI. The Persian Occupation and After. 

The Thessalians now medised ‘ whole-heartedly and with no more 
hesitation ’ (Hdt. VII. 174), but it may be doubted whether this enthusiasm 
was universally sincere. A number of passages indicate apathy, even 
hostility ; — 

( 1 ) When an Athenian ship ran aground at the mouth of the Peneius — 
this was after the retirement of the Greeks but before the arrival of Xerxes 
and his army — the crew escaped by land across Thessaly (VII. 182). 

(2) After the wreck of the Persian fleet on the Magnesian coast the 
admirals built a barricade of wreckage, fearing that the Thessalians would 
attack the survivors (VII. 191). 

(3) One of the two Spartans to escape the disaster at Thermopylae 
owed his life to the fact that he had been sent with a message to Thessaly 
(VH. 232). This indicates that the opponents of the Aleuadae still main- 
tained contact with the Greek staff. 

(4) The Thessalian contingent at Plataea fought half-heartedly (IX. 
67. See below). 

(5) After Plataea anti-Persian sentiment, sharpened by the hardship 
of provisioning an army of occupation for many months, came to be 
regarded as a serious menace by the Persian commanders. In the course 
of his retreat to Asia, Artabazus concealed from his Thessalian hosts the 
news of the catastrophe, suspecting that they might turn against him 
(IX. 89). This story has been dismissed as a fabrication,'*® but without 
adequate reason. News travelled slowly in Greece, and the word of 
Artabazus would outweigh any rumours which may have preceded him. 
If, as has been suggested by Munro,'** he and his army did not reach 
the battlefield of Plataea, he would outstrip the returning Thessalian 
contingent. 

It has already been stated that the evidence for the activities of the 
medising section of the Thessalians during the campaign of 480 is very 


Macan, n. ad loc. 
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meagre indeed. Although the Thessalians proper are omitted by Herodotus 
from his list of those states which contributed contingents to Xerxes on his 
march to Thermopylae (YU. 185), Thorax was present with a body of 
troops (Ctes. loc. cit.). On several occasions the Great King consulted 
Thessalian, or rather Aleuad, interests in his treatment of other peoples. 
It was through Thessalian testimony that the Thebans captured at Thermo- 
pylae were spared (Hdt. VII. 233),^- and later ‘ the Thessalians ’ attempted 
to extort fifty talents of silver from the Phocians as the price of their inter- 
cession with Xerxes to save the country from enslavement. The refusal of 
this offer gave the Aleuadae opportunity for their anticipated vengeance 
on Phocis by guiding Persian plundering expeditions. At the same time 
they contrived that Doris should be spared (Hdt. VHI. 29-32). 

That the army of Mardonius should winter in Thessaly was natural 
and indeed necessary. No other district could provision a considerable 
force, and Persia had now lost command of the sea. \Vhile Xerxes 
remained in Europe, there appears to have been a serious shortage of 
supplies (Aesch. Pers. 489-91),'^® but subsequently the country was well 
able to meet the demands of the wintering army — thanks no doubt to the 
efforts of the Aleuadae. Perhaps a contributory cause of Ivlardonius’ 
tardiness in marching southwards in 479 may be found in his realisation that, 
whereas Thessaly could feed his army throughout the spring, he could not 
depend upon the supplies of Boeotia or Attica until the harvest was reaped. 

On the battlefield of Plataea Thorax and his two brothers, as has been 
already seen, were in close association with Mardonius. A Thessalian 
contingent is mentioned among the Greeks on the Persian side, who were 
stationed on the right wing in opposition to the Athenians, Plataeans, 
and Alegarians (Hdt. IX. 31). Herodotus had no data in regard to the 
number of these medising Greeks; his conjecture — 50,000 {ibid. 32) — is 
ridiculously high, and modern estimates range from 10,000 to 25,000.'^^ 
It is generally believed that the Thessalian contingent was almost wholly 
composed of cavalry (Macan, n. ad loc.), but this is an unwarranted assump- 
tion. Some Thessalians must be included in the ‘ Boeotian and other 
cavalry ’ which covered the retreat of the right wing [ibid. 68), but the 
wording implies that the Boeotians predominated in this force. It is likely 
that a considerable body of Thessalian hoplites took part in the battle. 
The Persian superiority in cavalry was already overwhelming, so that the 
cavalry of Thessaly was not so valuable to Mardonius as it would have 
been to the Greeks. Thorax in his capacity as tagus was entitled to 
mobilise the army of the koivov, which from the earliest times included a 
large proportion of hoplites (Xen. Hell. VI. i. 8 and 19). These infantry- 
men, unlike the baronial cavalry, fought with as little spirit as the rest of 
the medising Greeks (Hdt. IX. 67, E0£AoKaK£6vToov) . 


Pliuarcii ^ De Mai. Herod. 8664-/) regards thi;» According to Herodotus (VIII. 115) some part 

statement as absurd on the ground that the Thessalians of the Persian losses by plague were sustained before 
were bitter enemies of Thebes; but the Thessalian Xerxes left Thessaly. The whole account is, of 
defeat at C'ere^sus, to which he refers, took place some course, exaggerated. 

sixty yeais beture this event- Beloch, op. at. 1 . 2. Macan, n. ad /or. ; Beloch, op. r/G II. 2. 72 ; How 

205-h, bclie\es that this battle was fought about \\ells, A Commentary on Herodotus, n. ad loc. 
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In Peloponnesian eyes the medism of the Thessalians was the out- 
come of preconceived statecraft rather than an unavoidable makeshift. 
Within a few years of the Persian retreat the Spartan king Leotychidas 
led a punitive expedition to Thessaly,^® where he found it impossible to 
force his more mobile opponents to a pitched battle and was compelled 
to embark upon the slow process of reducing the chief strongholds piece- 
meal. In this he was successful, expelling two aristocratic leaders, Aristo- 
medes and Angelus (Plut. De Alai. Herod. 859^/), who were doubtless allies 
of the Aleuadae. Since Thessalian families were remarkably conservative 
in their choice of names and an Aristomedes of Pherae lived in the fourth 
century, Beloch is probably right in associating the former with that 
city. His emendation of Angelus into Agelaus, a Pharsalian name, is 
arbitrary and unconvincing, especially as Pharsalus was probably the centre 
of opposition to the Aleuad policy. The Spartan king ‘ could have made 
the whole country subject to him ’ (Hdt. \T. 72, cp. Paus. III. 7. 9), but 
he was not proof against the bribes of the Aleuadae, so that the armament 
eventually sailed home without attaining its chief object. Larisa was still 
dominated by the Aleuadae, who now, if not earlier, adopted the Aeginetan 
standard in place of the Persian. Nevertheless they lost the tageia, which 
passed to the Echecratidae of Pharsalus. 

IV. Conclusion. 

Many scholars believe that Herodotus is unduly biased in favour of the 
Thessalians and that he has found in the house of Aleuas a convenient 
scapegoat to carry the sins of the whole nation.'^® This alleged bias is 
thought to originate from the well-attested association between Herodotus 
and Athens. Resident there for some years subsequent to 445, he had an 
unbounded admiration for the city of Pericles, and this is said to have 
led him to condone the treachery of the Thessalians, who in the Periclean 
period were allies of Athens. This friendship, it is further argued, was 
with the Thessalian populace rather than with the aristocracy. Hence 
the Aleuadae are singled out for condemnation by Herodotus; they are 
falsely accused of long-standing intrigue with Persia, whereas in fact they 
entered into precautionary negotiations with Xerxes only when, thanks 
to their exposed position and the selfish policy of the southern Greeks, 
they were in danger of being left isolated. 

This hypothesis appears to me to be wholly without foundation. The 
motives attributed to Herodotus are unconvincing; considerations of 
Athenian foreign policy in the Periclean era would not cause him to be 
prejudiced either in favour of the Thessalians in general or against the 


The date is perhaps 477, but this disputed 
question lies outside the scope of the present article. 

Op. at. II. I. 62, n. 3. 

I can see nothing to recommend the theory of 
Herrmann {op. cit. 7-8) that the Aleuadae had 
already lost the tageia before this expedition. From 
Herodotus and Pausanias it follows that their bribes 
were preventative, namely to save themselves from 


the fate of Aristomedes and Angelus and to maintain 
their suzerainty o\er the district whose centre was 
Larisa. But no bribery could prolong their tenure 
of the tageia, for local feeling naturally ran strongly 
in favour of the anti- Persian party. 

Meyer, Forschungen zur alien Geschichte. II. 212; 
Munro, JHS 1902, 305; How and Wells, op. cit. 40; 
Beloch, op, cit. II. i. 41-2. 
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Aleuadae. It is true that during this period Athens and Thessaly were 
nominally allies (Thuc. 1 . 102 and II. 22), but the Athenians had little 
joy of their alliance. The defeat at Tanagra was largely due to the deser- 
tion of the Thessalian cavalry (Thuc. I. 107; Diod. XI. 80. 2-6; Paus. 

I. 29. 9) ; a subsequent expedition under Myronides to Pharsalus ended 
in failure (Thuc. I. iii ; Diod. XL 83. 3-4) ; another Thessalian cavalry 
army, which operated in Attica in 431, was worsted in a skirmish and 
apparently returned home without rendering further assistance (Thuc. 

II. 22).^® It was only for brief moments during the lifetime of Herodotus 
that the Athenians could feel any debt of gratitude to the Thessalians. 
The contention of Meyer that the mass of the Thessalians were consistently 
friendly to Athens and the nobles consistently hostile has the support of a 
passage in Thucydides (IV. 78, toTs te ’A0r|vai'ois dsi ttote to -rrAfidos tcov 
©EaaaAcov euvouv uirfjpxEv, the date being 424), but this general state- 
ment is not substantiated by the evidence of relations between the two 
states in the Periclean period. According to Meyer it was the nobles who 
were guilty of treachery at Tanagra, but it is far more likely that this 
defection was the first step in the revolt of the urban democracies against 
aristocratic domination; for Orestes, son of Echecrates, was expelled 
from Pharsalus at this time, and the expedition of Myronides was under- 
taken with the object of restoring him. Further, the Larisean contingent 
in the cavalry army of 431 was led by two commanders representing 
conflicting factions (Thuc. II. 22, arro Tfjs orTocascos ekotepos), and one of 
these must surely have been an aristocrat and an Aleuad. 

The Aleuadae were wholly responsible for the medism of Thessaly, 
public opinion being largely antagonistic to their policy. That this feel- 
ing remained almost unvoiced was due partly to the universal predominance 
of local aristocracies at the opening of the fifth century and partly to the 
special authority enjoyed by the baronial house which held the tageia. 
Herodotus shared with other ancient historians a profound ignorance of 
the peculiar political institutions of the Thessalians, but his account of 
their foreign policy during the Persian wars is based on reliable information 
reliably transmitted. The numismatic evidence adduced by Herrmann 
serves to confirm a narrative which is already conclusive. 

H. D. \V ESTLAKE. 

St, John's College^ Cambridge, 


The Thcijialian leputation for treacher>4 Euripides (fr. 426, XauckJ. 
notorious in later times, dates only from the second Costanzi, op. at. 88; my Thessaly in the Fourth 

half ot the fifth century and probably originated in Century BC , 31-2. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MUSIC; AN 

ADDENDUM 

The main object of this addition to the paper published under the 
above title in JHS xlii. 133, is to make known a new discovery in the 
shape of an unanswerable argument leading to the same solution as before 
of the problem presented by the Greek notation. This problem is still 
considered to overshadow all other problems.^ After the conclusion of 
the argument the writer proposes to make a few necessary corrections in 
the former paper, and to lay further emphasis on certain points. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance in the music of to-day that performers 
and composers alike, even those destined to spend their lives as devotees 
of opera and symphony, begin their careers with little or no acquaintance 
with the most important branch of musical knowledge, the theory of 
intonation. They have been taught to think in terms of a scale tuned 
by fifths (whether tempered or true makes no practical difference), and 
au fond their instructor is the piano tuner. This is quintal music, to borrow 
a term used by historians in speculation regarding primitive origins. 
Tertian music on the other hand is derived not only from the quint but 
from the true major and minor thirds and is, therefore, the basis of harmony. 
The quintal scale has no common chords; its triads are all discordant. 
The music of the organ and piano pretends that its dissonant triads are 
common chords, and claims therefore to have six of them in the major 
scale. No tertian major scale can have more than five ; two have only 
three apiece. Nevertheless, since both systems are taught indiscriminately 
from the same text-books, tertian music uses six, frequently without any 
thought to the intonational consequences. The importance of intonation 
is overlooked, and the subject cheerfully abandoned to the acoustician. 
We have not yet discovered that intonation is concerned with ideals, 
and acoustics with brute measurements. Acousticians who have entered 
the field of music have left behind them a trail of misconceptions, out of 
which five may here be quoted: — (i) that Indian music is founded on 
caprice; ^ (2) that definite inferences regarding intonation can be drawn 
from measurements of holes and frets; ® (3) that travellers’ tales and primi- 
tive theories can be treated as evidence of fact; (4) that there is one ‘just 
major ’ ; (5) that, in the melodic descending form, there is one ‘ just 

minor.’ 

Greek theory was mainly concerned with intonation. From Pythago- 
ras it received the most exact intonational notation that the world 
has ever known. Little use, however, was made of it. To grasp the 

^ See the introduction to Diiring’s Ptolemaios nnd singers, not that of the bazaar or theatre, or the 
Porphyrias, Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XI (1934)? efforts of harmonium-trained amateurs. 

I. ^ Aristoxenos knew better {Harm. II. 42, 43). 

2 The music meant is that of the hereditary’ Durbar 
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facts with which we are concerned, it is necessary to know how this came 
to pass. The theory, as in India, seems to have begun with an attempt 
to classify scales on the basis of an imaginary division of the octave into 
equal parts. The invention of the monochord or kanon by Pythagoras 
in the sixth century b.c. was destined in the long run to cause these specula- 
tions to be superseded by accurate measurements in terms of comparative 
string-lengths. Presumably with the help of the musician, he measured 
the national scale and reduced its intervals to quintalised substitutes, 
that is, intervals that could be got from fifths and octaves, and whose 
string-length ratios could therefore be put in the form 2'" 3'. This was 
essential to his plan, because he intended to put his notation in the form 
of a structure built of tetrachords, carrying its own meaning to the musician, 
without any explanation whatsoever. Possibly he was inspired by the 
monuments of Egypt. He took at the same pitch the octave scales of the 
C mode, D mode, E mode, and their corresponding hypo-mode?, with 
finals F, G, A. (The B mode was added on the same plan, before the time 
of Aristoxenos, by the men wEo carried on the traditions of the school he 
founded.) He dissected his six modal scales into E mode tetrachords in 
the usual Greek manner. He picked out their meses, and strung them in 
order of pitch in a scale. He adjusted that scale to quintal tuning. This 
led to a slight readjustment of the pitch of the Lydian and Hypolydian 
scales (C and F modes) already plotted out. The quintal scale of the meses 
seems to have become known as the thetic scale. ^ It acquired importance 
in the theatre as the basis of the tuning method, for we learn that the theatre 
used all the six modes of Pythagoras.^ It is probable that an eight-stringed 
kithara was tuned to the thetic scale ; the mese as required was picked out 
and the rest of the modal scale tuned from it. This could be quickly done, 
and all the modes in turn could be got at about the same pitch. The 
next step taken by Pythagoras in devising his notation w^as to take his six 
scales and extend each one from the mese up and dow n so that they became 
a complete t\vo-octave system in the A mode. They now looked like six 
exactly similar tw^o-octave systems at pitches that diflfered by fourths; 
they were to all appearance transposition-scales. They were in the 
modulating system, having a synemrnenon tetrachord. Each of these systems 
w'as now’ called a tonos and named after the mode hidden within it. To 
the musician, the name disclosed the mode, and the synemrnenon tetrachord 
the intonation. These tonoi were exhibited with symbols to represent the 
notes. The twenty-four letters of the Ionian alphabet were used for the 
singing notation, and another series, called the instrumental notation, 
consisting of certain letters in three positions, erect, recumbent, and averted, 
was added for the use of the kithara player. Thus a mighty w^eapon for 
the advancement of harmony was forged. But it had no immediate 
success. Pythagoras was persecuted, and his followers killed or dispersed. 
More than a century later, Timaeus and Archytas among others were 
gathering up the remains of the musical activities of Pythagoras. Plato 


*• Aristoxenos, Harm, III. 69; Ptolemy, Harm. II. 


* Anon. § 28, ed. Bellermann, Berlin, 1841. 
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was much interested in their work, but seems to have learnt nothing beyond 
the most elementary facts of intonation. The mention of the term apotome 
by those interested in the revival of Pythagorean learning ® gives rise to 
inferences favourable to the hard or tertian diatonic as opposed to the 
soft or septimal. The apotome was the quintalised just semitone, and could 
be derived in three ways: (i) seven fifths up less four octaves, (2) three 
octaves up less seven fourths, (3) the tone less the leimma. Its ratio in 
the form 2"" 3*' was 3’^ 2"^’^. In his tonoi, Pythagoras took the interval in 
descent as three octaves less seven fourths, as will be demonstrated. It 
will of course be remembered that the use of fifths and fourths alternately 
amounts to the same thing as the use of fifths and octaves or fourths and 
octaves. Archytas put forward certain septimal scales. They are put 
out of court as explanatory of the notation, because his soft semitone 
could not be quintalised. His diatonic, the toniami, was probably already 
in existence, but his enharmonic has the appearance of having been in- 
vented to explain the six tonoi. It is an impossible scale, suggested evidently 
by the erroneous idea that was then shaping itself that the enharmonic 
should divide the lowest interval of the E mode tetrachord into approxi- 
mately equal parts. The note added by the enharmonic genus was in essence 
a grace note close in pitch to the note it ornamented. And that is what the 
notation gives us. We have the same thing. Our tetrachord is the G 
mode tetrachord; we think in terms of the major scale The result is 
that we enharmonic ally ornament the D’s and A’s instead of the F’s and 
G’s. But the modern theorist has not yet awakened to the fact. When 
he does he will perhaps embody it in a new genus. ^Vhen Aristoxenos 
appeared on the scene, the seventh tonos, the Hyperdorian, had been added. 
This tonos destroyed the symmetry of the scheme by mixing enharmonic 
and chromatic tetrachords. It acted as a bridge to the later tonoi, most 
of which came into existence in the time of Aristoxenos. They had no 
enharmonic; they consisted of diatonic and chromatic. When the whole 
notation was given to the world by Alypius in the second century a.d., 
the enharmonic and chromatic were not distinguished, one being a copy 
of the other. It may be observed that the first seven tonoi gave the whole 
notation. No note was ever added. It is also worthy of notice that the 
additional tonoi were inserted between the original ones with consummate 
skill. We are forced to the conclusion that the men responsible were 
conversant with the meaning of the notation, and the intonation of all the 
common scales in use. Aristoxenos devoted his attention to music after 
the death of Aristotle in 322 b.c. He bitterly opposed the practice of the 
notation and the use of the monochord. He seems to have made common 
cause with the professional. He tried to justify his attitude.'^ The idea 
that students and amateurs should be enabled to acquire in a few days the 
knowledge and experience of a lifetime was repugnant to him. He there- 
fore revived the obsolete pre-Pythagorean methods. For this and other 
reasons, Ptolemy, five hundred years later, condemned him as both stupid 


® Vide Gaudentius, ed. Jan, p. 343; pseudo- " Harm. II. 41. 
Philolaus, ap. Boethium, Mus. III. 8. 
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and insincere.® Shortly before Ptolemy came Didymus, who, like Archytas, 
seems to have tried to explain the tetrachords of the first six tonoi. He 
had the distinction of being the first writer correctly to interpret the diatonic 
tetrachord -^cr, s).® Ptolemy was the first to introduce us to the scales 
of Archytas and Didymus, and to give us the measurements of the syntonon, 
the favourite plain diatonic scale in the Alexandria of his day. Except 
for the philosophy of the third book, his Harmonik is in substance an elaborate 
and closely argued plea for the adoption of an eight-stringed kanon capable 
of giving the modes of any scale in exact intonation. He shows how scales 

bb+2= 
eb+2= d#(5) 

ab+2= g|(£) 

<ib+2=4(^ 

cb+2-bt,(A) 
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Diagram i. 

The figure 2 designates approximately 2 cents, ; 4* means ‘ sharper by ’ and ‘ flatter by/ 

The symbols in circles are those of the duplicate notes. 

may be invented with the help of a monochord, and gives the principles 
which, in his opinion, should govern the process. He does not admit 
apparently that scales derive from the analysis of living melody. Melody 
always precedes grammar and scale. His principles are also ill-founded. 
Like all the Greek scribes, he knows nothing of the final and dominant 
that define a mode and have more influence than anything else on the 
construction of its scale. He bestows too little attention in common with 
his predecessors on the plain tertian diatonic scales. Absorbed in the sup- 
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posed rigidity of the E mode tetrachord he does not realise that it may 
sometimes be a false tetrachord, as in the Ionian. 

Through all these centuries of idle controversy, the peasantry at 
their daily tasks were singing in the old dpijioviai. That was the music 
that passed into the Church and laid the foundations of modern music. 
The modes had four parent-scales, the double syntonon, the double synthe- 
ton, the syntonon followed in ascent by the syntheton, and the false tetra- 
chord, just semitone, major tone, major tone, followed by the syntonon, 
with the tone of conjunction a minor tone. The last is the sadja grama 
of India, one of the most widely spread of all scales, the scale of the epitaph 
of Seikilos, the Ionian scale. 

The synemmenon, we have said, gave the clue to the intonation of the 
six tonoi. It modulates to the nearest ‘ key ’ on the flat side. In the 
process (see Diagram 2), Doh is flattened and becomes the Soh of the new 
key. If the scale had been the syntonon, called by us in the C mode the 
‘just major,’ Ray would have been flattened and made Lah. This turns 
on the false fifth. Every harmonic (or tertian) scale, consisting of three 
major tones, two minor tones, and two just semitones regularly placed, 
must have one fifth embracing both the minor tones. This can be proved 
mathematically or by simple trial. In acoustics it is called the grave 
fifth, but, in the theory of intonation, false is a better epithet because 
falsity is its main property, not size. A true fifth holds two major tones 
and one minor tone, whereas a false fifth holds two minor tones and one 
major tone. The false fifth is smaller by a comma. It is the scale-maker 
of tertian music. Any scale of the kind under consideration can be com- 
pletely reconstructed if its false fifth is properly described; no other 
datum is necessary. The two true fifths that separate the semitones, 
and the remaining three fifths, also true, have merely to be fitted into their 
places. The false fifth Ray-Lah defines the syntonon, and the false fifth 
Doh-Soh the syntheton. In change of key, the false fifth is necessarily 
shifted, the original one being made true. Modulating on the flat side 
lowers its lower note ; modulating on the sharp side sharpens its upper 
note. 

In the proof we shall use the same notation as before, making < 
our pitch note. The four ‘ strings of fifths ’ mentioned on p. 136 in my 
former paper may now be called the four quintal series, and named : 
the low sharp series, the low series, the straight series, and the high series. 
The first we shall not need ; for it will be seen from Diagram 3 that, where 
two notes have been coupled by a tie, the second is now identified with 
the first, whereas by an error in the former paper the second was made a 
comma lower. These notes are here referred to as the ‘ duplicated ’ 
notes [vide Diagram i, note). As regards the properties of a quintal series, 
it may be remembered that any seven consecutive members of such a 
series form a quintal scale when brought together, and that alternate 
members are always separated by a major tone, provided they come 
together in the same octave. A reference to Diagram i shows that the 
series on the left is derived from the straight series in the centre by the major 
third. Middle C [c’) enclosed in a square is identified with the mese 
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of the Lydian tonos. Its major third, e', generates the low series. The 
diagram also shows in the straight series how major thirds to a close 
approximation can be obtained from notes of one and the same series. 

^Ve shall confine the inquiry to the notes denoted by the usual letters 
of the Ionian alphabet in the vocal notation. Tetrachords an octave 
apart, such as (a) and (d) (Diagram 2) need not be separately considered. 
In each tonos any three consecutive tetrachords differ from one another. 
Beginning from the Hypolydian we have three different tetrachords ; a 
new tetrachord in the shape of the synemmenon is added by the remaining 
tonoi, the Lydian, Hypophrygian, Phrygian, Hypodorian, Dorian, making 
eight tetrachords in all. It is probable that the original six tonoi gave no 
synemmenon to the Dorian. But we need that synemmenon for the 
proof, and justify ourselves on the ground that the diatonic scale of the 





*-r LFCon< vnzcuzm V n'<' 

Diagram 2. 

‘ — 2 ' means approximately 2 cents, sharper than the pitch shown bv the notation. 

next tonos, the Hyperdorian, is exactly similar to the diatonic in the other 
six tonoi. 

We shall assume (i) that each tetrachord covers a true fourth, and (2) 
that every complete scale consists of two similar tetrachords. No other 
assumption is necessary. 

In the Hypolydian, the terminals of the tetrachords (a), {b), {c) give 
this ascending series of fourths The Lydian (tetrachord c) 

takes the series up to We now descend two octaves down to ^ and the 
terminals of tetrachords (a), {b), {c) in the Hypodorian complete the series 
of ascending fourths ^ ^ 3- The note with which we started may 

now be raised by an octave to The question is : what is the interval 

between ^ and We fell an octave to |(^, then rose four fourths, then 
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fell two octaves, and finally rose three more fourths. That is a rise of 
7 X 498, and a fall of 3600, a net fall of 1 14, the apotome. And this very 
pair of notes forming the apotome constitutes the lowest interval in the 
Dorian synemmenon. On the second assumption above, that interval 
can be traced right through the tetrachords under consideration. Every 
tetrachord therefore in accent begins with the apotome. Secondly, since 
two fourths subtracted from an octave leave a major tone, the interval 

^ ^ in the Hypophrygian is a major tone. It appears in the Lydian 

as the upper interval in tetrachord (a). On the second assumption above, 
that interval can also be traced in all the tetrachords. The diatonic tetra- 
chord of Pythagoras was therefore apotome, quintalised minor tone, major 
tone, in cents, 1 14, 180, 204. Diagram i traces all the notes under considera- 
tion as a Koivcovia koctoc TSTpoyopBad® and shows how they may be rationalised, 
or dequintalised. 

The duplicated notes next fall to be discussed. From the diatonic 
we have discovered the meaning of 22 notes out of those covered by the 
letters of the alphabet in the vocal notation. The remaining two, A and 
N, appear, not in the diatonic, but in the enharmonic-CMm-chromatic as 
it should be called. A is in the Lydian, and N in the Hypolydian. N 
appears in the Dorian synemmenon, and both appear in the Hyperdorian, 
meson and synemmenon. With the exception of these three named 
tetrachords, every tetrachord in the enharmonic-CM 7 /z-chromatic takes its 
pyknon in the instrumental form erect, recumbent, averted. Where the 
symbols used are among those we have just identified from the diatonic, 
the cent order of the intervals of the pyknon is -j- 114, -- 24. We may 
assume that the pyknons in the Lydian and Hypolydian which contain 
the symbols A and N, are in the same form. This establishes A and N, 
by analogy, as duplicates of the erect notes f and M respectively. The 
Dorian synemmenon introduces abnormally a tetrachord beginning with 
an averted instead of an erect sign. The next erect sign is taken to make 
up the apotome, but the further flattening could not be indicated with 
the symbols in hand. The difficulty was overcome by proceeding to the 
next averted sign, making the tetrachord chromatic in the syntono- 
chromatic colouring. Thus was the progression apotome-leimma con- 
current turned into the progression apotome-leimma consecutive. If the tonoi 
be taken in the order given by the synemmenon tetrachords, which we 
may suppose to have been intended, it will be found that this latter arrange- 
ment is continued through the additional tonoi until the point where 
they begin to complete the harmonic circle and return to the Hypolydian. 

The diatonic synemmenon of the Hypoionian is ^ P ^ ° ; the cent 

intervals are 114, 204, 204. This is the false fourth. The same interval 
separates the proslambanomenoi of the Hypoionian and Ionian tonoi. 

It is here, therefore, that the correction of the comma is inserted. Who- 


Vide Aristides, Meibom, p. 25. 
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ever performed this operation may be regarded as an unknown musician 
who knew more about his art than all the theorists combined. 

Diagram 3 gives the whole range of notes. The lowest line gives 
the accidentals of exact pitch; the middle line gives those which exhibit 
the instrumental notation to the best advantage, and the upper line indicates 
the possibility of vocalising the notes in their order. The differences 
involved in these several aspects of the notation are partly due to the fact 
that the low flats were sometimes used as such and sometimes as sharps. 
The difference is one of function, the sharp being associated with the idea 
of ascent by means of a semitone made familiar by constant use, and the 
flat being associated with the idea of a similar descent. The notes with 
erect instrumental signs are emphasised as crotchets. 

The instrumental notation was evidently meant for the lyre or kithara. 
Vase paintings shew both instruments with a bar for altering the pitch. 
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Diagram 4. 

but the bar was not invariably attached to them, not ‘ standard ’ to use a 
modern expression. To quote from Plato : ‘ in all lyre-playing the 
pitch of each note is hunted for and guessed; so that it is mixed with 
much that is uncertain, and contains little that is steady We may safely 
assume that the erect letter stood for the open string, the recumbent for 
the just semitone (rather than the quintalised apotome) obtained by a 
full turn of the bar through a right angle to the left, and the averted to an 
incomplete turn resulting in the quintal semitone or leimma. Aristoxenos, 
in dissecting the tetrachord, assumes that the mese, lichanos, parhypate, 
hypate invariably followed the order of pitch. Centuries earlier, the 
player, having plucked the topmost string or hypate with the thumb, 
gave a full turn to the bar, and again plucked the string with the thumb, 
sounding the parhypate. He played the lichanos with his forefinger on 
the next open string. It could, however, be got from the first string by the 
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half turn. That would mean three strokes on the hypate followed by a 
leap over the next two strings to the mese.^^ In Diagram 4, the symbols 
for the lichanos agree with Alypius and Aristides, but not with most re- 
censions of the three manuscript hymns. The latter prefer the open 
string. Again it is important to notice that Alypius studiously avoids the 
term lichanos in the diatonic. Perhaps the extension of the notation to 
auletic led to the abandonment of the fingering tradition in favour of the 
idea of pitch. The line of pitch does not suit the enharmonic genus, for the 
simple reason that it is not easily vocalised. The chorus from Orestes 
gives both progressions, that of Pythagoras and that of the post-Pythagorean 
theorists, the zigzag and the straight line. The zigzag is used first in the 
chorus and is more favoured. 

In lyre-playing it seems to have been the practice when tuning the 
Lydian mode to slacken all the strings as a preliminary. That would 
undoubtedly be the quickest method, because all the notes of the scale 
are low except the final C and its fourth F. There may have been some 
contrivance to limit the slackening to the comma. The final and its 
fourth could then be tuned up to their original pitch. 

It is to be hoped that in future more attention will be paid to the 
notation and the surviving music, for more is to be learnt from them than 
from the theorists. 

The main correction to be made in the former paper is in the treat- 
ment of the duplicated notes. The correction makes no difference to 
the music; moreover it removes the difficulties there discussed. For 
example, the instrumental passage from the chorus becomes a striking 
corroboration instead of an anomaly. As regards the barring of the music 
of the manuscript hymns it may be pointed out that the only pieces with 
rhythmic signs, namely the chorus and epitaph, are seen to be barred if their 
rhythm be closely examined. The writer is pleased to find that he is strongly 
supported by the opinions expressed in 1880 by Dom Pothier {Melodies 
Gregoriennes, Tournai), who says, on p. 125: ‘to ignore accent and keep 
to quantity was never the mode with any language, accentus anima vocisd 
A point of detail of considerable importance is the meaning to be attached 
to the three signs allotted to the falling tone at the end of the epitaph. 
The middle sign is a cross ; it is not meant for a note. The common error of 
putting three notes to the falling tone in this instance, and thereby depriving 
the melody of all meaning, has been copied by a famous modern composer. 
Lastly, it was noticed that the extant music sometimes makes the mese the 
final and the hypate and nete the dominants. The inference was not 
clearly expressed that the prefix ‘ hypo- ’ served to indicate this exchange 
of functions. If this important inference be accepted, it makes the mode 
of Nemesis the Hypophrygian. It is supported by Ptolemy’s assertion 
that in the beginning there were three modes only, but too much import- 
ance should not be attached to that. 


*- One Mioke with the glide is a probable alteina- .Xnyone who heard Mushraf Khan on the bina would 
tiVf. Lyre-playing could be supremely beautiful. understand. 
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There are a few corrections to be made in the music. The more 
important are the following: — Calliope: on the first syllable of noXirrig, 
substitute ab for f. The failing tones on the words SoveItco and ijiouctcov 
need adjustment. Nemesis, eighth bar : the second syllable of evaxcov 
should take both the notes “1 and u. In that hymn, the notes 1 and 
A, as used in the several recensions, have been taken to be intended for 
r and A, now known to be duplicates. 

In striving to avoid the cutting of fresh type, the writer conceived the 
idea of using capitals for the straight or quintal notes and small letters for 
the low e of the major third Ce, and the quintal series of low notes derived 
from it. The result is here shewn in the four primary scales of ancient 
Greece : — 

E mode: Dorian or Syntheton: e F g a b C' d' e'. 

Syntonon: e F G a b C' D' e'. 

C mode: Aeolian: C d e F G a b C'. 

D mode : Ionian : D e F G A b C' Dk 


2, Argyll Mansions, London, W. 14. 
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GREAT-HEARTED ODYSSEUS 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ‘ STOCK-EPITHETS ’ IN 

Homer’s Odyssey. 

Tell me. Muse, of that resourceful hlan rvho ti'avelled far, 

After he had sacked the sacred walls of Troy in war, 

And looked on many towns of men, and learnt their mind, \vhile he 
In his o\vn heart suffered many sorrows on the sea, 

To save himself from death and doom and bring his comrades safely home — 

Eager though he \vas, he could not save them ; they were fools and ate 
The cattle of our Lord the Sun-God ; their own folly proved their fate — 

Something of that story, goddess, child of Zeus, to us relate. 

That, so far as the Muse is concerned, is a complete epic paragraph, the 
form marked by the chime, ‘ Tell, Muse . . . goddess, child of Zeus, relate ! ’ 
The Alan, his character and his adventures, his comrades and their folly, 
are to be the Muse’s theme. And yet the pattern still awaits completion, 
since the Man is not yet named. The second paragraph fulfils an 
expectation. We are in suspense until we hear ‘ godlike Odysseus ’ at 
the end. 

The rest, as many as escaped from battle with dear life, 

Were at home, escaped from war and perils of the sea ; 

He alone, though longing for his home and for his Wife 
W’^as kept by the bright Nymph Calypso in her cave, for she 
Longed to have him as her consort and to keep him for her own. 

But when amid the circling years at last the year was come 
In which the gods had spun his thread of fate to travel home 
To Ithaca — though even there he was not quite set free from care, 

Though among his friends at home — the high gods eveiA" one 
At last began to pity him, except Poseidon — he alone 
Stubbornly, implacably, was angr\^ as before 
Against god-like Odysseus till he reached his native shore. 

Again, so far as the Man is concerned, the formula is now complete : 

‘ Resourceful Man ... his Wife . . . god-like Odysseus.’ Yet in the 
mention of the gods a subtle shift of emphasis has made us feel that after 
all the climax is to come. ‘ Muse . . . Hyperion . . . goddess, child of 
Zeus : Calypso, bright among goddesses, . . . the gods ... all the gods, 
except Poseidon. . . .’ Do we not expect a return to Zeus ? 

At any rate, that is what we get. 

But He had gone a journey to a people far awav — • 

Dwellers on the furthest bounds of humankind are they — 

The Aethiopians, who dwell in two divisions, one 
WTcre the Sun sets, and the other at the rising of the Sun: 

Thither for an hecatomb of sheep and oxen he was gone. 

So Hyperion reappears. The formula is— ‘ Muse . . . Hyperion 
goddess, child of Zeus : Calypso, bright among goddesses . . . gods . 
all the gods except Poseidon: Hyperion, ... all the other gods . 
and Zeus ’ : — 
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He was seated at the feast, and took his pleasure. All the rest 

Of the gods were gathered in the palace-hall of Zeus 

Olympian, and He, the Sire of Men and Gods, addressed them thus ; — 

This is the climax of the series. Muse, Man, Hyperion, goddess, child of 
Zeus : Nymph, W oman, gods, all other gods except Poseidon ; god-like 
Odysseus : Hyperion, all other gods, Zeus the Olympian, the Sire of Gods 
and Men. 

The art is like that of the Iliad, with its formula ; — 

Achilles . . . Death . . . Zeus . . . glorious Achilles 
but the effect is different. This is heroic Comedy, not Tragedy. The 
story is to have a happy ending. The central notion, governing it all, 
is stated now by Zeus, when he bethinks him of Aegisthus who was slain by 
young Orestes, ‘ Agamemnon's far-famed son.’ 

‘ Fie upon these mortals ! How they blame us gods and say 
All their trouble comes from us ! Upon themselves they lay 
By their folly grief beyond their portion . . . ’ 

This mention of far-famed Orestes and Aegisthus, who tvas warned and 
would not heed the warning, is the poet’s indirect, but sufficient intro- 
duction of Telemachus and of the suitors. The main theme of this 
colloquy in heaven is to be Odysseus. Athena will see to that. But it is 
right, because this is the prelude to the Telemachia, as well as to the Odyssey, 
that at the end of her last speech she herself promises to visit Ithaca ‘ to 
rouse his son, and in his heart put courage to denounce the suitors and to 
go to Sparta and to Pylos — that he may have fame among mankind.’ 
That balances the reference of Zeus to Agamemnon’s ‘ famous son.’ 

The main theme of the Odyssey will be Odysseus. The first paragraph 
therefore rightly belonged to him. The second paragraph belonged to 
him and to his wife. The formula of the first two paragraphs is ‘ Man 
. . . Wife . . . god-like Odysseus.’ But Telemachus, the son, is not 
forgotten. The formula of the Colloquy in heaven is ‘ Famous Orestes 
. . . Odysseus . . . Odysseus . . . Odysseus . . . and his son, that he 
may win fame.’ Only those who do not know the elements of Homer’s 
pattern-making can regard this Prelude as a patchwork. 

The purpose of this paper is to add a pennyweight of common sense in 
favour of the view that the 'Telemachy was always what it purports now to 
be, the poet’s introduction to his Odyssey. When Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, 
Berard and the host of minor prophets bid us think the journey of Tele- 
machus away, and make our first acquaintance with Odysseus in Calypso’s 
island, they do Homer’s hero no good service. It is idle for the poet to 
assure us, his Odysseus is ‘ great-hearted,’ if we don’t already know it, when 
he tells us in the same breath, ‘ Hermes did not find him in the grotto — he 
was weeping on the beach as usual.’ We understand, thanks to the 
Telemachia. We have learnt to know the man already, we have seen his 
country, we have met his wife and son, and we have visited his comrades 
of the war, and that is why, when we go down with Calypso to the beach 
and find ‘ great-hearted Odysseus weeping still — eyes never dry, because 
the Nymph no longer pleased him,’ we smile as Homer meant we should. 
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W'e know Odysseus has better reason than that for his distress, and we 
know he is ‘ great-hearted,’ however helplessly he sits and weeps. The 
truth is, we cannot think the Telemachia away. From the first word of the 
Prelude to Penelope’s dream-vision, every episode has added something to 
our picture of ‘ the various man . . . whom, longing for his wife and home, 
the fair Calypso entertained . . . god-like Odysseus.’ 

First the divine Colloquy has shown us how the gods regard him. 
His good friend Athena pleads for ‘ the wise Odysseus . . . ill-starred 
. . . unfortunate ’ : Zeus, the Gatherer of Clouds, protests ‘ How should I, 
pray, forget divine Odysseus, who surpasses other men in wisdom and in 
generosity of sacrifice ’ : and then Athena, with a happy echo to complete 
the pattern, tells her plan for rescuing ‘ the wise Odysseus . . . Odysseus 
of the patient and courageous heart.’ 

In Ithaca, ‘ at the threshold of the court before Odysseus’ house,’ 
Athena found the suitors. In their midst Telemachus sat ‘ brooding on 
his good father.’ He was ‘ god-like in his beauty,’ and he was the first to 
see the guest. He rose with a courteous greeting, and he put Athena’s 
spear into the rack in which stood many others, ‘ spears of Odysseus of the 
patient and courageous heart.’ 

As he talked with the guest, he was still thinking of his father, but in 
his depression could not find the heart to name him. So he said — ‘ A man 
whose bones are rotting . . . keTvov . . . keIvos . . . are you ^eTvos Trcrrpcbios ? ’ 
She answered, ‘Yes, I am Mentes : we are indeed ^eTvoi TTocrpcoioi : 
ask Laertes ! But I thought your father was already home . . . the 
glorious Odysseus of a surety is not dead. . . . He will return, he will 
devise some way of escape, for he is iroAupiixotvos. But what of you ? Are 
you indeed his son? ’ 

To which the answer was — ‘ My mother says so. . . . How I wish I 
had been the son of a happy man, for he is ill-starred. . . .’ But the 
goddess said, ‘You will not lack good fame if you are indeed Penelope’s child.’ 

That is the first mention in the poem of Penelope’s name: and it 
marks the central point of this dialogue ; the formula is ‘ Odysseus . . . 
Penelope . . . Odysseus.’ 

Telemachus resumes, with keTvos dvfip . . . keIvov . . . keTvov. Pallas 
cries, ‘ Indeed you need Odysseus home — Odysseus, as I saw him first, with 
helmet, shield and his two spears, at our house-door, when he came back 
from Ephyra and my father, since he loved him terribly, even gave him 
poison for his arrows.’ Thus the climax of the series is a picture of Odysseus 
as a cunning archer, no good omen for the suitors. ‘What of you?’ 
Athena adds. ‘ Devise your plan . . . call an assembly . . . call the gods 
to witness . . . then take ship . . . and if you learn that he is dead, pay 
him due honours, marry your mother, then devise your plan to slay the 
suitors. . . . Have you not heard of glorious Orestes? ’ 

‘ You advise me like a father,’ says the boy. The final courteous 
exchange of compliments is made, and the guest disappears. ‘ She had 
given him strength and courage : she had put him even more in mind of 
his father, and he thought she was a god. ... He went among the suitors, 
a god-like man.’ 
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Meanwhile the minstrel had been singing, and the suitors’ revelry, at 
first so noisy, had been charmed to silence by the poet’s spell. Penelope 
here takes her rightful place. In the Prelude she was yuvaiKos : at the 
centre of the conversation with Athena she was named ‘ Penelope,’ as 
mother of Telemachus : now she appears in person, introduced with 
formal phrase 

The daughter of Ikarios, discreet Penelope . . . 

We wait to hear what she will say about Odysseus. 

The famous minstrel sang, and all sat silent and were still. 

While he told his tale, how bitter by Athena’s will 
Was the Greek returning-home ; and in her upper room 
The daughter of Ikarios, discreet Penelope, 

Heard, and understood, and down the steep stair presently 
Came her way, two ser\dng-maidens with her, to the place 
Where the suitors sat in Hail. There covering her face 
With a veil, that fairest among women took her stand 
Close to the main pillar, with a serving-maid on either hand, 

Weeping for a while, and then addressed the bard divine : 

^ Phemius, you know full well many tales that poets tell 
For the fame and the delight of mortals. While they drink their wine 
In silence, sing them from that store 
Any other tale you please, but of this tale no more : 

It is too hard for me to bear : I am afflicted sore : 

For there is one I long for always, and remember always, one 
Known to fame throughout all Hellas and in royal Argos known, 

My husband.’ 

Wise Telemachus made answer ^ Mother, do not chide 
The trusty minstrel in your heart because for men’s delight 
He sings whatever song he will, whatever way his heart indite. 

It is not poets are to blame, but Zeus, who dealeth mortal men, 

Each and all according to his pleasure, joy or bane. 

Therefore it is no disgrace to him to sing of the distress 

Of the Greeks. The story always that delights the people’s ear 

Is the newest. Then be strong, and steel yourself to hear. 

Not Odysseus only — many others were denied 

The joy of safe return from Troy, where many heroes died.’ 

She heard, and marvelled when she heard, and to her chamber went 
Treasuring her son’s wise word ; and with her women wept 
For her dear husband, till at length the grey-eyed goddess sent 
Gentle sleep upon her eyes, and peacefully she slept. 

^ Fie upon these mortals,’ said the Father, ' How they blame us gods, 
and say their troubles come from us ! ’ It is not poets are to blame, but 
Zeus . . says the boy to his mother. Presently, when the minstrel is 
in danger in the general massacre, the boy will tell his father ‘ He is not to 
blame,’ and the man’s life will be spared (xxii. 354). And in the end, the 
reason why we still remember Penelope is that a poet made a song of her 
distress : — 

Agamemnon’s spirit said : — ‘ Thou hast felicity, 

Man of guile, Laertes ’ son, Odysseus, to have won 
A wife in virtue excellent, for understanding eminent. 

The daughter of Ikarios, the good Penelope : 

She remembered well her husband, and the fame shall never die 

Of her steadfast loyalty — The gods shall make a song to grace 

The fame of true Penelope, and mortal men shall sing her praise ’ (xxiv. 191). 
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Such are the subtle links which bind together in organic unity the several 
parts of a great poem. 

Before the suitors Penelope speaks of her husband as ‘ the Man, famous 
throughout all Hellas,’ without naming him. Is that disappointing? It 
is certainly reserved. But Telemachus, who now for the first time asserts 
himself and claims the man’s place in the men’s hall, names Odysseus ; 
and the mother, ‘ storing in her heart her son’s \vise word,’ goes back to 
her room and weeps ‘ for her dear husband.’ 

^\fter that Telemachus talks with the suitors, and the hearer who has 
ears to hear will not be disappointed. ‘ My mother’s suitors . . . the 
gods . . . the gods . . . Zeus . . . glorious Odysseus . . . glorious Odysseus.’ 
He has learnt that language from Athena. So at last he goes to his room ; 
Eurykleia waits on him, and all night he lies in his sheep-skin, not ‘ brooding 
on his good father ’ now, but ‘ planning ’ — so thrilled he is, so much his 
father’s son — ‘ planning the journey which Athena had suggested.’ 

At dawn Odysseus’ dear son rose and dressed. He left his chamber, 
‘ like a god in presence,’ bade the heralds summon an assembly, and went 
thither, clothed in grace and beauty by Athena. 

He sat in his father’s place, and old Aiguptios, whose dear son went to 
Troy ‘ with god-like Odysseus,’ asked, ‘ Who has summoned this meeting 
... a good man, I think : my blessing on him : may Zeus grant him his 
desires.’ Telemachus rejoiced, and stood up with the sceptre in his hand 
to speak. He began with a word he would not have used of himself till 
Athena took his education in hand : — 

‘ I am the Man ... I have lost my good father, your king, who was kind as a father 
. . . my mother is beset by suitors. . . there is no Man here such as Odysseus was . . . 
the gods . . . Zeus . . . my good father Odysseus.’ 

The materials are all familiar from book I. The combination and effect 
are new. 

The speech of Antinous is concerned tvith Penelope. Indeed it is the 
poet’s presentation of his heroine as seen to be desirable by all her suitors. 
Odysseus and Laertes are woven into the pattern as subordinate strands, 
not stressed. 

' Bold Telemachus . . . your dear mother, who is full of cunning, said to us, “ Youths, 
suitors, since the glorious Odysseus is dead, give me time to make a winding-sheet for 
Laertes ”... your mother . . . dowered with many gifts above all other ladies by 
Athena . . . none is like Penelope.’ 

Telemachus answered — ‘ Mother . . . father . . . mother . . . one 
Man’s substance . . . the gods . . . Zeus.’ 

^eus sent the omen. 

Halitherses warned them : — ‘ Odysseus will not long be away ... all 
that I prophesied, when he, the ingenious Odysseus, went to Troy, has been 
fulfilled.’ 

uoAupriTis ’06 uo-(J€us is used here for the first time in the poem, and is 
stressed by position, since the omen and the interpretation mark the centre 
and the climax of the episode. This debate in the assembly has, on a 
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larger scale, a pattern similar to that of Athena’s talk with Telemachus in 
book I. The simplest way, perhaps, of shewing the form is this: — 

Telemachus : My good father . , . my good father Odysseus. 

Antinous : Your dear mother . . . your mother . . . Penelope. 

Telemachus : My mother . . . my father . . . my mother . . . one Man , . . Zeus. 

Zeus sends the omen. 

Halitherses : Odysseus . . . ksivco . . . TroAuiiriTis Odysseus. 

Eurymachus : Odysseus . . . Telemachus . . . Telemachus . . , Telemachus. 

Telemachus : My father . . . Zeus . . . my father. 

And, as epilogue, the series (from Mentor and Leiokritos) : — - 

Odysseus the blameless . . . Odysseus the divine . . . Odysseus, 

Odysseus of Ithaca . . . his wife . . . Odysseus the divine. 

What is the upshot of the young man’s protest? It is easy to say he has 
failed. Athena takes a different view. Depressed, Telemachus goes to the 
sea and prays. She comes to him in Mentor’s shape and tells him : — 

‘ If you have in you the spirit of a father such as He was ... if you are indeed His 
offspring (keiuou) and Penelope’s . . . you will do well’. 

‘ I am assured you will not prove a coward or a fool, because you have in you some 
tincture of the ufjTis of Odysseus.’ 

The formula is Trcrrpos oIos ksTvos . . . ksivou koI ITriveAotTEips . . . ppTis 
of Odysseus. 

We see now why the epithet TtoAupriTi? was held in reserve so long by 
Homer, and was stressed in the pattern. It was no patch-work poet who 
prepared for this delightful climax by making his Athena say on her first 
visit, ‘ You will not lack fame if you are Penelope’s son.’ 

After that, when Telemachus talked with the suitors, he said no word 
about his father. He spoke of himself and his own designs. Antinous 
found a new epithet for Odysseus — such is Homer’s inexhaustible variety — 
TTocTpos dyotnou, and one of the suitors said, ‘ Is he going to Ephyra for poison ? ’ 
{cf. I. 258 ), and another, ‘ Perhaps, like his father, he will perish on the 
voyage.’ It is a first hint of the coming plot against his life. 

Telemachus withdraws to his father’s thalamos to make his preparations 
with Eurykleia for the journey. In the pattern of the epithets there is a 
climax. For the first time Odysseus gets the epithet 5ioy£vf)s, first from 
his son, then echoed by the nurse. For the first time also the lad calls 
Penelope his ‘ Dear mother,’ because he is leaving her without an 
explanation. 

So the sun set, and the ship was ready, and Athena went to the house 
of ‘ divine Odysseus,’ and the ‘ strong Telemachus ’ (ispf) ’I's T-riAepoxoio) , 
took command, and the crew obeyed ‘ the dear son of Odysseus ’ and they 
sailed, making libation to the gods, but most of all to Zeus’ grey-eyed 
daughter. 

At Pylos the appeal to Nestor’s wisdom is framed by two great sacrifices. 
One to Poseidon, the hero’s enemy, and the other to Athena, his friend. 
The whole episode is coloured by the homely piety of Nestor’s court, and is 
contrasted both with the disordered Ithacan scene and with the lavish 
elegance of Helen’s Sparta. At the outset Athena’s method of encourage- 
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ment strikes the new note — ‘ You have come to ask about your father . . . 
some things you will think of for yourself, and others a god will put into 
your mind. Because I do not think that you were born and reared 
without the favour of the gods.’ That suits the colour of the rhapsody. 
At first, with a smile, she had said, ‘ If you are Penelope’s son ’ . . . then, 
‘ If you are Odysseus’ son and hers ’ . . . now she tells him ‘ You were 
born and reared with heaven’s favour.’ So she leads the way, and he 
follows ‘ in the footprints of the goddess.’ 

His response to such encouragement is manifest in a new tone of 
confidence ; ‘ I have come for news of my father, glorious Odysseus of the 
patient heart, who fought with you, they say, and sacked the city of the 
Trojans . . . ksivou . . . keivou . . . tell me ... if my father, good 
Odysseus, kept his promises to you at Troy.’ To which Nestor, as the 
climax of a list of heroes, gives him this — ‘ Your father, if you really are his 
son, the glorious Odysseus, vanquished all in guile . . . your way of talk 
reminds me of him ... I and glorious Odysseus no way differed in assembly 
or in council . . .’ Then the story of the quarrel that arose about the home- 
ward journey, and the difference at Tenedos and the parting from 
Odysseus (who went back to Agamemnon, loyal and pious as he was), 

’OSuCTTja dvaKTa 5ai9pova ttoikiAoijitjtt^v. 

Except for the last epithet there is nothing new in the materials of this fine 
combination ; but the combination itself is new, and is the most elaborate 
we have yet heard. That is the central figure of the speech, which runs on, 
garrulously, not without a purpose, till it culminates in a second list of 
heroes, ending, not, as we perhaps expect, with a new formula about 
Odysseus, but with Agamemnon and his son — ‘ So good it is to leave a 
son surviving, since he took due vengeance for his father — and do you, my 
friend, be brave.’ 

The whole speech, in fact, repeats on a grander scale, and with more 
stress on the wisdom of Odysseus, Athena’s formula from the first rhapsody — 

‘ Your father, glorious Odysseus — he will find a way . . . and you . . . 
have you not heard of glorious Orestes ? ’ 

The central passage of the dialogue contains Athena’s call for faith in 
the gods. She gives the cue to Telemachus, still playing on his spirit, 
rousing him to ask about Orestes, not to brood upon Iris father. In full 
measure Nestor gives him what he needs, the tale of Menelaus and his 
homecoming, too late, because ‘ the glorious Orestes ’ had already done his 
work — then bids him visit Menelaus for himself. 

No one who understands the elements of Homer’s pattern-making can 
suppose that this is the last word. Odysseus was the first theme in this 
dialogue, and Homer brings him back into the pattern thus — ^At sunset, 
‘We must go,’ said Athena, and Telemachus was for going too, but Nestor 
answered, ‘ While I live, while there are sons of mine to show guests 
hospitality, that Man’s dear son shall never sleep on shipboard here.’ 
Again Athena turned the old man’s inspiration to her own good purpose — 

‘ I must go, but he shall stay. Give him a chariot and horses for his 
journey.’ She has done her part. Telemachus is to travel without 
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Mentor. So she disappears, and Nestor takes his guest’s hand and declares, 
‘ My friend, I am assured you will not be unmanly or a coward, since the 
gods themselves are your escorts . . . even Athena, that great goddess, 
who among the Argives honoured your good father.’ So to bed, and in the 
morning to Athena’s feast and sacrifice, in which Telemachus, we notice, has 
two new brave titles, psyadunos, tisyaAfiTcop. Then to Sparta with Peisistratus. 

In Sparta, though his honourable titles still increase — he is ‘ Tele- 
machus the hero ’ and is welcomed from the first as a young prince of the 
‘ Zeus-nurtured ’ breed — Telemachus is abashed, first at the glamour of 
the scene, then at the talk of host and hostess, but above all at the glory of his 
father which that talk reveals. When this great gentleman and warrior, 
Menelaus, whose palace seems to the young Ithacan as wonderful as the 
imagined courts of the Olympian, declares that he would give his wealth 
to have his comrades back again, for whom he grieves, but most of all ‘ for 
one man, for Odysseus,’ the lad is moved as never before. The formula of 
the short paragraph in which he weeps reflects his deep emotion, ‘ father 
. . . father . . . father.’ Helen comes, and though her word calls for an 
answer, ‘ Do we know, Zeus-nurtured Menelaus, who our guests are . . . 
such a likeness . . . surely this must be Telemachus, great-hearted 
Odysseus’ son,’ he finds no words. Peisistratus answers for him, and the 
string of epithets runs on ; — keivou, ’OSuafjt, keIvos, keIvou uiog ettitupios, TraTpos 
iratg, TriA£iJicr)(Cp, cpiAou dvspos uiov . . . keTvov Sucrrrivov . . . dvoaTipov . . . 
and all fall into depression, weeping with him, until Helen brings the drug, 
and charms us with her speech as well — her tale of great Odysseus’ venture 
into Troy, a tale of daring overtrumped by Menelaus’ story of the wooden 
horse, the crowning triumph of the man’s invention. Here the series marks 
the climax ’OSuafios TaAaCTi9povos, KdpTEpos dvTip, ’OSuafia . . . ’OSucrfios TaAaai- 
cppovos, KdpTEpos dvfip, Sios ’OSucjcteus . . . 

Yet Telemachus is still depressed. ‘ All the more grievous, since this 
did not save him, no, though his heart was of iron. . . . Let us to bed.’ 
So couches were prepared and the splendid son of Nestor and ‘ Telemachus 
the hero ’ went to rest. 

The next day’s talk fulfils the promise of the pattern, which we now 
know well enough to prophesy the sequence — yet it surpasses expectation. 
When the ‘ soldier Menelaus ’ comes to him ‘ like a god,’ to ask his errand, 
Telemachus answers with the familiar formula, ‘ Father . . . mother . . . 
KEIVOU . . . my good father Odysseus.’ Then the poet shows his strength. 
He heightens KdpTEpos to dvSpos KpoTspocppovos, but that is not enough. 
He needs a new effect — KporrEpoio Aeovtos- The lion-simile is the great 
soldier’s crowning tribute to his friend. Then the tale of Proteus holds us, 
and the story of the comrades lost in the return; Ajax at sea, Agamemnon, 
slain at home by his wife’s treachery, but avenged by his son Orestes, and 
third ‘ Laertes’ son,’ who is alive, but far from home, ‘ ever weeping in 
Calypso’s island.’ 

In Calypso’s island, the great-hearted hero weeps for home and wife, 
refusing to be comforted. In Helen’s Sparta, Helen’s consort tells us, 

‘ often I sit grieving — sometimes ease my heart with lamentation, then 
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again I stop- — for surfeit soon comes. . . In this place, because the 
hostess is the daughter of high Zeus, the host his son-in-law, grief comes and 
goes and touches the heart lightly — as it touches the hearts of the gods, who 
are their kinsmen. Commentators are baffled by the conduct of Tele- 
machus, who says, when his host bids him stay ten days or twelve, ‘ No, do 
not keep me long. My comrades are already fretting . . .’ then stays, 
after all, a month. They have not understood, perhaps, how drugs from 
Egypt and the company of mortals who are half immortal, and their talk, 
can hold a young man, even a young hero, for a time, from the high enter- 
prise he hardly dares believe himself the man to compass. Telemachus 
says ' I could stay a year with you, and sit and listen to your tales and never 
feel the longing for my home and parents ... do not keep me ... I 
must go.’ When Merry says toktioov is ‘ used loosely, to express mother and 
grandsire,’ he gives Homer less than his due. Of course the young man 
stays, and every morning he will say, ‘ Don’t keep me ... I must go . . .’ 
until Athena calls him. 

The refusal of the preferred gift, the chariot and horses, is in part a 
reminiscence of Athena’s precedent in Ithaca, in part a fresh touch of the 
spirit of Odysseus, growing in his son. So Menelaus smiles, and says, 
‘ Dear child ’ — it is much warmer than his earlier ‘ hero Telemachus ’ — ■ 
‘ You come of a good breed, the way you talk! ’ ‘ So they talked, but the 

banquetters were arriving. . . .’ How could anyone suppose Telemachus 
would go just now? 

We leave him, hesitating, and return to Ithaca. 

For the first short suitor-scene in Ithaca the formula is ‘ Odysseus . . . 
Telemachus . . . Odysseus.’ A great series follows, ‘ Penelope, Penelope, 
Penelope ’ — three times in a short paragraph. The poet is pressing to the 
climax of his introduction, and has made his preparations so well that he 
can afford to lavish even on the suitors epithets which served before to 
glorify Odysseus and Telemachus. Eurymachus is OeoeiStis now, and the 
suitors are dyccvoi. Odysseus is still OeTos, and Telemachus is now 5aicppcov. 
When Penelope talks with the servant Medon, she is very angry, not a gently 
submissive, melancholy woman. Medon tells her of her son’s departure 
and the suitors’ plot. She cannot speak for some time, and she weeps, but 
when she does speak, she controls herself until the servant goes. 

Recite the passage IV. 703-710 aloud, and you will understand — if 
you have an ear for this kind of thing — the phrase which has so much 
shocked and puzzled commentators. 

' My son — what cause had he to go in ships that are the chariots of the sea ? ’ 

The stilted phrase reflects her effort to maintain control and keep her 
dignity.! The moment Medon goes, she flings herself to the ground and 
wails aloud, first for her husband then for her well-loved son. Here is the 
climax of the movement which began, ‘ Tell, goddess of the man ... his 
wife . . . god-like Odysseus ’ — 


The memory of this dramatic phrase adds greatly to the value of xiii. 88 ff. 
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^ First I lost my lion-hearted husband, who was excellent, 

A prince among the Danaans, in every virtue eminent, 

Known to fame throughout all Hellas and in royal Argos known — 

And now my well-beloved son Telemachus is gone. . . 

‘ My lion-hearted husband. . . Now we know why Homer made that 
lion-simile, with which King Menelaus crowned his friend’s praise. We 
have seen Odysseus as the Muse, the gods, his son, his comrades, think of 
him. His wife’s words, like a song of praise and love, complete the pattern. 

Penelope’s prayer to Athena, the Hallelujah, and the suitors’ infatuated 
comment make a centre-piece to this last movement : then the whole 
scheme is completed by the short scene of the plot in execution — the 
suitors’ ship launched — and Penelope’s dream. Fasting, refusing meat and 
drink, helpless and full of fears, she is also ‘ like a lion in the toils. . . .’ 
Berard thinks the image in bad taste, but Homer’s Penelope is a lion’s wife 
at bay. 

Sleep comes, and with sleep the vision of her sister, ‘ Iphthime, daughter 
of great-hearted Ikarios ’ ; a brave name and a brave epithet. These are 
brave spirits. And again we hear the song of praise and love and grief for 
‘ my good husband, lion-hearted, eminent, 

A prince among the Danaans, in every virtue excellent, 

Good, famous . . . and my well-loved child.’ 

Do you think the whole passage an interpolation? Do you think the 
repetition of the epithet eaOAov points to an interpolation within an 
interpolation? Then you haven’t heard the music? 

Well, the music dies away . . . keivov . . . oijupov . . . keTvov. 
The vision leaves her, with her husband’s fortune still unknown, and the 
suitors wait and watch for Telemachus. 


The Prelude began with ‘ the resourceful Man ’ and ended with ‘ god- 
like Odysseus.’ At the centre was ‘ his wife.’ 

The Divine Colloquy began with the reference to ‘ famous Orestes ’ and 
ended with Athena’s promise to arouse Odysseus’ son ‘ that he might have 
fame.’ In its main structure Odysseus was the theme — first as ‘ wise but 
unfortunate ’ ; then, when Zeus spoke, as ‘ divine . . . surpassing others 
in intelligence and sacrifices to the gods ’ ; and thirdly as ‘ very wise ’ and 
‘ of a brave and patient heart.’ 

The rhythm of the whole Telemachia was thus stated. 

Thus in book I, the talk between Athena and Telemachus; — 

Telemachus : ‘ that man whose bones. . . .’ Athena : ‘ glorious Odysseus, so 

ingenious he will find a way. . . .’ 

Tel. : ‘ unfortunate . . .’ Ath. : ‘ you will not lack good fame, if you are indeed 
Penelope’s son.’ 

Telemachus : ‘ a man . . . that man . . .’ Athena : ‘ Odysseus that great warrior 
and cunning archer.’ 

‘ Have you not heard of glorious Orestes ? ’ 

Then Penelope : ‘ my husband, known to fame . . .’ and Telemachus : ' glorious 

Odysseus, glorious Odysseus.’ 
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‘ Wise and unfortunate ’ was the first theme in the Olympian Colloquy. 
It is the main theme of book 11 . Phrase after phrase gives the effect - 

oO ’OSucraeus 8105 £| 3 ri . , . TTorrep’ £cj6A6v dTrcoAeaa . . . ou ydp Itt* dvf]p 0105 * 06 uCTaeu$ 
eaKEV . . . ei nf) ttou ti ttcctt^p sijios eaOXos * 05 . j 5 uaiiev£cov kock’ eps^ev , . . iTrei Odv8 8105 * 08 , . . . 
’OS. wArro TfjA* . . . oCms pieiJivr|Tai 'OSuaafjos Oeioio. 

But in Athena’s summing up, after Telemachus has faced Ins ordeal, the 
goddess says, ‘ You have something of your father’s \xivos f\(j and of his 
: you will not be a fool or a coward, if you are his son and hers.’ 

The main theme of book III is the development of what Zeus said ; 
‘ Odysseus, eminent above all other men for intelligence and piety.’ As 
we saw, it was appropriate that here Athena said ou ydp oico ou ae Oecov 
dkriTi yevEodai te Tpacpspev te. That is confirmed, in the sequel, by the 
revelation through Nestor’s insight, that Athena is with Telemachus, as 
she was with Odysseus at Troy. The tribute of Zeus to Odysseus’ piety is 
confirmed by Nestor’s tale of his return to Agamemnon, and the sacrifices 
to Poseidon and Athena appropriately frame the rhapsody. 

What remains ? Athena said, ‘ \Yry wise and of a brave and patient 
heart. . . .’ In book IV the theme swells to the praise of Odysseus as 
the brave stout-hearted soldier, KopTEpos dvnp . . . TaAaai9povos . . . 
KpaTEp69povos. The two Trojan episodes are chosen for that purpose, and 
we reach a climax with the mention of the wooden horse, his greatest 
exploit, and again with the lion-simile. 

But the last word, and the best, is for Penelope — 

‘ My lion-hearted husband, eminent in ev'ery sort of excellence. , . 

Consider once again. The lion-simile, applied to Penelope, links her 
courage with her husband’s courage, and her tribute 

TrovToiriS dper^ai KEKaapiEVov 

sums up and crowns the whole series : — 

dv8pa . . . dvTiOscp * 08 , | 5at9povi , . . Suaiaopco . . . Oeioio ktA . . . TroAu9pova . , . TaAa- 
al9pova | 8105 , . . TroAupfixocvos . . . dvSpos tou kAsos eupO . . . | TraTfip suds eaOAos ' 05 . , , , 
iroAuiiTiTis . , . dtiuiJiovo^ . . . | 8iou * 05 . TaAaai9povos . . , dvaKTa 5 ai 9 pova TTOiKiAoiifjTTjv . . . 

Ku 5 aAiuoio I ueyaAi^Topos . , . KdpTepos dvfjp . , . KpaT£p69povos . . . ^ like a lion ’ | rroaiv saOAov 
6u}jioAeovTa, Travroi'^S dper^ai KeKoapEVov. 

The more we study this sequence, with the contexts, noting how old 
elements are made new by combination with fresh elements, and how the 
whole progression swells to a climax, the less we shall believe the patch- 
work theories. And the more we shall admire the genius which could make 
a series like this, and still keep in reserve for Book V this ; — 

* 0 . 6e{oio , , , TaAaai9povo5 . . . usyaAfjTop* dv8pa oi^upcoTcrrov . . . jJieyaAf}TOpa , . . 

Kdp^opE . . , TToAOrAas 610$ . . . Oeioto , . . Sioysvlg AaepTidSq TroAuiJif\xocv* * 05 uaae 0 . 

Still the same poet weaves his pattern, heightens his effect, till 
‘ glorious Odysseus ’ comes from the thicket to confront Nausicaa ; — 

‘ Like a hungry lion, bred 
On the mountains, buffeted 
By wind and weather . , (VI. 130 ff.) 
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If you have learnt the method of this poet, you will probably also 
expect a lion-simile somewhere also in that greater moment of discovery, 
when the hero is revealed at home, and the suitors are slain, xxii. 402 ff. 
will confirm your expectations. 

The Telemachia is Homer’s introduction to the Odyssey of Homer. And 
the introduction is worthy of the poet and his theme. 

J. T. Sheppard. 

King's College, Cambridge. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THERAMENESi 

There can be little doubt that, as Eduard Schwartz points out, the 
problem of the political sympathies of Thucydides can only be properly 
approached if it is remembered that his history in its present form was 
revised and possibly rewritten after the end of the Peloponnesian \Var. 
He \vas living in an atmosphere of defaitisme. Jvlany of his contemporaries 
tended to glorify Sparta and her institutions, and to regard Athenian 
imperialism as a disastrous mistake. As a man of the older generation 
Thucydides felt it his duty to counteract this tendency by drawing attention 
to the real idealism which had inspired the Machtpolitik of the Periclean 
age, and by pointing to the benefits \vhich the rule of Athens had conferred 
on the Greek world. The Preface to Book I may be regarded as a veiled 
apologia for the Athenian Empire, which had secured for Greece the free- 
dom of intercourse which the writer holds to be essential alike for economic 
prosperity and for cultural development. Similarly the contrasts which 
Thucydides draws between the Athenian and the Spartan character, and 
the glorification of Athens which is the main subject of the Funeral Oration 
are inspired by the hope that the disillusioned Greeks of the early fourth 
century might come to realise that the ideals of Pericles and other Athenian 
imperialists had been not sordid but noble, and that Greece as a whole had 
derived benefits from the rule of Athens. 

But the admiration of Thucydides for Pericles and the system which 
he represented must not be interpreted as approval of the EcryocTri SriuoKpaTia 
which happened to prevail in Athens during the Periclean age. Schwartz ^ 
is undoubtedly right in saying ‘ he valued Periclean democracy not because 
he admired the democratic principle, but because it seemed to be the form 
of government which had first been able to maintain the rule of Athens 
in Greece.’ Probably the cynical language used by Alcibiades in his 
speech at Sparta ^ represents a point of view which Thucydides to some 
extent shared. ‘ We accept democracy with all its absurdities because 
any violent constitutional change would endanger the security of the state 
so long as it is at war. ^Vhile we are in power we can keep the radicals in 
order and obviate the worst features of democratic rule. In short, our 
ideal is a form of government which is Aoyco psv SripoKpaTia, epyco Se utto 
ToO TTpcoTou dvSpo? ccpyh-’ Thc only form of democracy which could 
win the approval of Thucydides Avas one ^vhich recognised the value of men 
of ability and provided them with opportunities for its exercise. 
Athenagoras, the Syracusan democrat, defends democracy on the ground 
that it alone found scope for the able, for the wealthy and for the ordinary 


^ This article is based on a paper read to the 
Oxford Philological Society on November ist, 1935. 


- Das Geschichtswerk des Thukydides, p, 238. 
Thuc. VI. 89. 
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man.^ For, like Aristotle, Thucydides held that the Suvaais KpiTiKil of 
the humble citizen could make some contribution to the work of govern- 
ment. 

Whatever Thucydides may have thought of Athenian democracy in 
the great days of Pericles it is clear from his summary of Athenian politics 
in ch. 65 of Book H that he was thoroughly disappointed with its working 
under his successors. He must therefore have regarded with some favour 
those who supported a change in Athenian institutions which would put 
an end to demagogy and render more efficient the conduct of the war. 
But he knew the Greek character too well to support an extreme oligarchy. 

‘ This is,’ he says ‘ what most of all destroys an oligarchy which has 
arisen out of a democracy. Every member of it from the beginning strives 
to be more powerful than his colleagues. Under a democracy when things 
go against a man’s wishes he bears it more calmly because he is thwarted 
by men inferior to himself.’ ^ The scandalous rule of the Four Hundred 
and of the Thirty had made it clear that the members of the extreme 
oligarchical party could not safely be trusted with power. 

These considerations give a first-rate importance to the statement 
that the constitution introduced by the moderates in the autumn of 41 1 after 
the fall of the Four Hundred was the best which xAthens had ever enjoyed, 
Kai oux fiKicrTa Sfi tov irpcoTov ypovov stt'i y’ saoO ’AOrivaioi 9aivov'Tai eO ttoAitsu- 
aavTES' pETpi'a ydp fi ts Is toOs oAiyous Kai tous ttoAAous ^uvKpaais lylvETo, Kai 
Ik TTovripcdv tcov TTpayudrcov yevoulvoov toOto TTpcoTOv dvrivsyKE t'Hv ttoAiv.® The 
last clause may refer primarily to the reconciliation with Alcibiades and 
others mentioned in the following sentence, but there can be no doubt 
that the constitutional settlement made at this time met with the approval 
of the historian. 

It is very unfortunate that Thucydides gives so few details of the con- 
stitution of which he thinks so highly. He merely states that power was 
transferred from the Four Hundred to the Five Thousand who were qualified 
to bear arms and that pay for all offices was abolished, a programme 
practically identical with one which was put forward at the beginning of 
the oligarchic movement before the meeting at Golonus at which the Four 
Hundred were appointed.'* But some light is thrown on the ideas of the 
moderates by two passages in Book VHI, which are worth serious atten- 
tion. The first occurs in ch. 92, where Thucydides is describing the revolt 
against the Four Hundred in the Piraeus and the steps which were taken 
to deal with it. The mutineers were assured that the Five Thousand would 
be appointed, Kai Ik toutcov Iv pIpEi iq dv Toig TTEVTOKiayiAiois SoKij tous 
TETpoKoaious ECTEodai. The importance of this passage does not seem to 
have been adequately emphasised by many who have written on the subject. 
It makes clear that the moderates, at this stage, at least, did not propose 
to abolish the pouAij of Four Hundred, but merely wished to alter its 


^ VI. 39. lireiTa 9vlXcxKas p£v dpicrrous elvai xptm^TCov 
ToOs irXouaious, ^ouXeOtjai 6* dv p)eXTiOTa tous ^v/vetoOs, 
Kpivai 5 ’ av ocKoucjccvras dptcna tous ttoXAous, Kai Toura 
opoicos Kai Kord toc pepT) Kai ^upTtavTa £V SiipOKpaTia 


laopoipgTv, Cf. Aiist, Pol. III. 1281 b. 
5 VIII. 89. 

« VIII. 97. 

7 5 ^ 
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character. The pouAh which had ruled the state during the previous 
months had been appointed irregularly and shewed signs of wishing to make 
its authority permanent. \Vhen this authority was threatened it was hoped 
that the Athenians would accept a constitution which found room for an 
eKKA-qaia of which oi orrAa -rrapExopevoi would be members and for a pouAu 
of Four Hundred elected by the qualified citizens presumably for one year 
only. The passage suggests that the rule of the Four Hundred and that 
of the Five Thousand were not mutually exclusive alternatives, and that 
the moderates aimed at a constitution in which both would play a part. 

The other passage (ch. 86) is difficult to interpret, but seems to point 
in the same direction. The situation described is very similar, but here 
the people to be appeased are the Athenians in Samos. They are told 
that the revolutionaries had been inspired by the highest motives, tcov te 
TTEVTaKiaxiAicov oTi TrdvTss sv tw pspsi psGe^oucjiv. If this means that ‘ all 
in turn will be members of the Five Thousand,’ it seems as if the oligarchs 
\vere prepared to abandon the property qualification which had been 
accepted by all sections of the party. This is so improbable that attempts 
have been made to put some other interpretation on the passage. Grote ^ 
suggests that the genitive understood after peGs^ouCTi is Tfjs ttoAecos, which 
occurs shortly before, and makes Thucydides repeat what he says in ch. 96 
— that all the Five Thousand would take their turn in rotation for the places 
now occupied by the Four Hundred. Busolt ^ seems to take a similar 
view. ‘ Alle fiinftausend werden der Reihe nach an der Leitung der 
Geschafte teilnehmen.’ The Cambridge Ancient History is content to say 
that the emissaries ‘ arrived with the model constitution in hand, to which 
they could refer for their contention that the government they represented 
was a government of the Five Thousand and not of the Four Hundred 
alone.’ Those who hold that the constitution given in ’AG. rroA. 30 had already 
been brought forward, try to find a reference to it in the obscure words of 
Thucydides. On the whole, it seems best not to lay much stress on a passage 
the interpretation of which is so uncertain. Probably much the same was 
said to the men at Samos as to the men at the Piraeus, that the Five Thousand 
would soon be a reality and that the character of the PouAii of Four Hundred 
would soon be transformed. 

It would thus seem that support can be found in Thucydides for the 
view that the aim of the moderates was to create an assembly of about 
5000 members and by its side a (3ouAri of 400, membership of which for a 
limited period would be open to all qualified citizens. Wilcken,^^ the most 
recent writer on this subject, thinks that this represents their aims at the 
C olonus Assembly. ‘ Gewiss haben auch die Gemassigten den Vierhundert 
ausserordentliche Kompetenzen geben wollen . . . aber neben ihnen sollten 
die Fiinftausend . . . eine lebensfahige souverane Volksversammlung bilden ” 
[op. cit. 43). W’hether they remained faithful throughout the year to this 
conception of the ideal constitution is a question on which most divergent 
opinions have been held. If only the narrative of Thucydides were before 


^ (ir. Ge\ch. III. 1499. 


335 * 

. 54 . Berl. 1935, 34 ft. 
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us it would be tempting to follow Grote in supposing that the constitution 
introduced in the autumn of 41 1 found room for a pouAh consisting of 
either 500^- or 400 members, more democratically organised than the 
body of Four Hundred, whose power Thucydides definitely states to have 
come to an end. 

But the problem has been rendered far more complicated by the 
discovery of the ’AOrivaicjov TroAiTela. It seems to be generally agreed that 
the writer of this work, while he had at his disposal valuable material, 
possibly not accessible to Thucydides, has made bad use of it. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish sharply between statements for ^vhich there is no authority 
but that of the writer and those which are taken from documents w hich he 
very possibly misunderstood. IVhile it is generally agreed that the two 
constitutional documents given in chapters 30 and 31 are worthy of serious 
study, probably no one could be found to assert that the connecting passages 
are free from serious errors. Even the warmest champions of the ’A6. ttoA. 
cannot accept the strange and self-contradictory account of the method 
by which these proposals were carried. We are told that they were drafted 
by a body appointed by the Five Thousand, and submitted to to TTAfjQos on 
the proposal of ^kristomachus. This occurred before the 14th of Thargelion, 
when the old pouAh was disbanded. The difficulties raised by this account 
are well known. If the Five Thousand w'ere actually constituted and held 
a meeting for the transaction of business at the time mentioned, the whole 
narrative of Thucydides, confirmed in this point by the speech Pro Poly strata, 
becomes completely unintelligible. That this difficulty occurred even to 
the writer of the ’A 9 . ttoA. is shewn by his use of the vague word -irAfiOos and 
his statement that the Five Thousand Aoycp laovov fipsOrja'av. 

The commonest solution of the difficulty is to suppose that these two 
draft-constitutions were proposed either after the meeting at Colonus in 
order to give some shew of legality to the usurpation of the Four Hundred 
or at the meeting at Colonus itself. The former proposal was made by 
Eduard Meyer and seems to be accepted by Ferguson.^"^ But the objec- 
tions brought against it by Busolt seem very strong. ‘ It has been sup- 
posed,’ he says, ‘ that the Four Hundred, after their entrance into the 
Senate-house and before they were formally constituted, had these drafts 
prepared and accepted by a popular assembly in order to legalise their 
rule. But this conjecture contradicts both Thucydides and Aristotle. 
According to the former, the Four Hundred immediately after seizing 
office constituted themselves with all the usual formalities, while Aristotle 
makes the acceptance of the drafts precede their entrance into office. The 
provisional constitution (ch. 31) regards the organisation and entrance 
into office of the Four Hundred as still in the future. According to Thu- 
cydides the resolutions must have been passed in the assembly at Colonus, 
which was the last stage in the legislative activity of the oligarchs before 


Cf. the demand of Alcibiades (VIII. 86) oti tou5 forschungen, II. 434. 
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the appearance of the Four Hundred. If in the place of the non-existent 
constitutional committee ■we put another committee, the cruyypacpeTs, and 
suppose that the-y drafted the proposals on the principles laid down at 
Colonus, we must follow Aristotle in holding that there was a second 
assembl'y before the entrance into office of the Four Hundred. But neither 
in Thucydides’ nor in Aristotle’s account of the proceedings at Colonus is 
there any mention of general principles which had to be put into form for 
a second meeting. All the proposals were formally made, and became 
binding through their acceptance by the popular assembly.’ 

The mention of the otherwise unknown Aristomachus certainly suggests 
that the t^vo constitutions are genuine and were at some date submitted 
to the EKKAriaia. Busolt himself thinks that they were brought before the 
assembly at Colonus and accepted by it, and that this view is not inconsistent 
with Thucydides’ brief account of the proceedings : he omitted the details 
because he regarded them as mere propaganda. The main objection to 
this suggestion is that, as is generally agreed, the account given by Thu- 
cydides of the method by which the Four Hundred were appointed is quite 
inconsistent with the language of the so-called provisional constitution. 
According to Thucydides five upoESpoi were appointed, who selected too 
men, each of whom co-opted three others. On the other hand, the doc- 
ument in the ’A6. ttoA. states that the Four Hundred were composed of 40 
members of each tribe, chosen by their fellow tribesmen ek TrpoKpiTcov. 
Busolt gets over the difficulty by supposing that irpoKpiToi were put forward 
by the representatives of the ten tribes present at the meeting, and that 
from them 400 were selected in the manner described by Thucydides. 
This suggestion enables us to explain how Polystratus, one of the Four 
Hundred, was aipEOEis uixo tcov 9uA£tcov.^® His name ■was put forward by 
his fellow-tribesmen at the Colonus meeting, though he owed his place in 
the Four Hundred to selection by the TrpoESpoi or one of the 95 others 
whom they selected. 

A modification of the view of Busolt has recently been put forward by 
^Vilcken.^^ He holds that the reason why the ovyypafEls who summoned 
the Colonus meeting were (as Thucydides emphatically states) content 
merely to propose the suspension of the ypa9fi -irapctvopcov was that the 
oligarchs were fundamentally divided in opinion. The views of the 
moderates were first put forward in two drafts (’A6. ttoA. 30, 31). They 
^vished in the first instance to create a | 3 ouAf| of 400 members which would 
co-exist with an EKKAricria of 5000. The powers of this pouAij (given in ch. 
31) are strictly limited. It is bound to observe any laws which may be 
passed by the EKKAriaia, though it is authorised to elect the magistrates 
and decide upon the forrn of their oath. The sentence which has been 
taken as conferring dictatorial power on the Four Hundred is read as follows : 
TOUTOUS Se Tcts te ccpyos KOTaarfiaai, Kai TTEpi toO opKOu ovnva ypij opoaai 
[ypaiyai] iTEpi twv vopcov Kai tcov euSuvcov Kai tcov aAAcov TrpdrTEiv dv 
fiywvTai aup9EpEiv. The omission of one word deprives this body of 


[Lysias] xx. 2. 
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all claim to omnipotence, and makes the sentence consistent with the 
following one which binds the pouAfi to observe the laws. But according 
to Wilcken, this form of constitution was to be only provisional, and the 
ultimate ideal of the moderates is expressed in ch. 30. The Four Hundred 
would disappear and the Five Thousand be divided into four pouAai \vhich 
would govern the state in turn without an EKKAriaia. 

Whatever may have been the fate of these proposals at the Colonus 
meeting, Wilcken holds that they were ‘ torpedoed ’ by an amendment 
moved by Pisander and correctly given by Thucydides. A council of 400 
was constituted on the spot, and invested with ‘ autocratic ’ powers to 
act as a provisional government until such time as it considered it desirable 
to convoke the Five Thousand. The ‘ Four Hundred ’ which actually 
came into existence differed from the body suggested by the moderates 
both in its method of appointment and in the extent of its powers. 

Some such reconstruction of the procedure at Colonus might be accepted 
if it were not for the wording of the constitution which Aristotle describes 
as provisional, but which contains expressions which make it clear that 
it was intended to remain in force at least for several years. It stipulates, 
for instance, that only the oTporrriyoi and the members of the pouAii may 
remain in office for more than one year. The method of electing the 
CTTparriyoi for tov eicnovToc evicxurov is laid down, and then we are told 
TO 5e Aonrov Tf]v aipeoiv iroisTcrdai tovtcov Tqv PouAf^v Korrd tcc yeypappEva. 
Prof. Ferguson^® says that at the Colonus meeting the Four Hundred were 
granted powers which were to last till the crisis was past, ‘ a matter of a 
couple of years at least.’ The language of ’A6. ttoA. 31 makes it quite im- 
possible to identify it with the proposal of Pisander which led to the state 
of things described by Thucydides, and renders it difficult to accept the 
solution proposed by Wilcken. If it was the ultimate aim of the moderates 
to establish the constitution given in ’A 9 . uoA. 30, it is unlikely that they were 
prepared to wait for an indefinite number of years. Whatever the writer 
of the ’A 9 . ttoA. may say, it is difficult to regard the document given in chap. 3 1 
as a ‘ provisional ’ constitution. 

In view of these considerations, it seems extremely unlikely that the 
two constitutions which we have been considering were drafted and sub- 
mitted to the Athenian assembly at any date prior to the fall of the Four 
Hundred. It has been well said that ‘ the elimination of the Five 
Thousand as an effective factor in the revolution carries with it the 
disappearance of the two constitutions which Aristotle represents as the 
formal basis of the usurpers’ power.’ Certainly neither of them can be 
taken as representing the views of the extremists, who triumphed in the 
early days of the revolution. This is generally admitted to be true of the 
document in ’A6. ttoA. 30. As regards the ‘ provisional constitution,’ even 
if we do not accept the reading of § i suggested by Wilcken, it is clear that 
the size of the electorate would have prevented the erection of a body 
acceptable to Pisander and his colleagues. Even the Four Hundred 
appointed at Colonus in the way described by Thucydides contained 
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members who were not extreme oligarchs and who were active later under 
the rule of the Five Thousand.-^ Finally, as Lenschau" has suggested, 
it is at any rate unlikely that moderate proposals which were rejected at 
the Colonus meeting would be preserved in the Athenian archives. 

W'hat, then, is the best solution of the difficulty ? The objections to the 
view that the two forms of constitution given in the ’A6. ttoA. were accepted 
by the EKKAriafa before the fall of the Four Hundred are so cogent that 
much can be said for placing them in the period described by Thucydides 
in VIII. 97, when the moderates were powerful and when meetings were 
held in the Pnyx at which vopio6£Tai were appointed to draw up a satis- 
factory constitution. At this time all the theorists in Athens had a chance 
of being heard, and it is unlikely that the proposals which happen to 
survive were the only ones which were brought before the people. 

This view, which was suggested by Beloch in the first edition of his 
Griechische Geschichte and worked out in detail in the second edition published 
in 1916,-^ has been received with singularly little favour. The only writer 
who seems to accept it in its entirety is Lenschau,-”^ though Cary-^ and 
Ehrenberg-® give it a certain amount of support. It does not appeal to 
Busolt, Ferguson or Wilcken, who, while prepared to find the clue to the 
‘ constitution of Theramenes ’ in ch. 30 of the A6. -rroA., refuse to connect 
ch. 31 in any way with the events which follow'ed the downfall of the 
Four Hundred. ^Vhat is original in Beloch’s view is that he considers 
the writer of the ’AO. ttoA. to be wrong in distinguishing the tw’O constitutions 
as ‘ dehnitive ’ and ‘ provisional.’ According to him they are not 
alternatives, but complete each other. ‘ Es handelt sich nicht um zw^ei 
Verfassungen die eine fur die Zukunft, die andere fur die Gegenwart, 
sondern um zwei Volksbeschliisse die einander erganzen.’ On this theory 
in spite of the bad behaviour of the Four Hundred room was found in the 
■ constitution of Theramenes ’ for a povAf] of 400 members, the number 
associated with the irccTpios iroAiTEla of pre-Kleisthenic days and with the 
‘constitution of Draco’ (’AS. -rroA. 4), which was probably invented at 
this period. It is supposed that when they came into power in the autumn 
of 41 1 the moderates carried out the programme given in Thuc. VHI. 93, 
brought the Five Thousand into existence as an sKKAriaia and transformed 
the Four Hundred from a SuvaaTsia into a [3ouAfi of the normal type. 
In his note on ’AS. ttoA. 30- 3 (PouAas 5 £ Troifjaai THxapas . . . Kai toutcov 
TO Aocyov pepos pouAsueiv) Sandys suggests that there were four councils 
of 400 each, each holding office for one year. It is certainly illegitimate 
to import the number 400 into ch. 30 without giving reasons for doing so, 
but some such view as that of Sandys can be defended if reference is made 
to Thuc. \ HI. 93 or if we follow Beloch in supposing that ch. 31 may be 
used in the interpretation of ch. 30. 

As has been already said, no one who read the so-called provisional 
constitution of ch. 31 without knowing that it had been described as 
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provisional would imagine that it was not intended to remain in force 
indefinitely. The chapter seems to describe the organisation of an annually 
changing pouAfi of 400 members, chosen for a year by some form of kKAricria 
out of candidates put forward by the tribes, who are eligible for re-election. 
It is not a democratic body in so far as its members are not chosen by 
lot and in so far as the sKKAriai'a which elects it is subject to a property 
qualification. Though it possesses the unusual privilege of electing the 
magistrates, it is not a narrow clique like the Four Hundred of Thucydides 
who were selected by a packed meeting of the Assembly for a definite 
purpose. 

Most of the writers who reject Beloch's view or fail to notice it wish 
to find the constitution which earned the praise of Thucydides in ch. 30 
of the ’A0. ttoA. The usual interpretation of this admittedly obscure docu- 
ment is given as follows by Ferguson.-' ‘ The whole freeborn male 
population remained citizens, but of them only those capable of bearing 
arms had active rights, which they exercised on reaching their thirtieth 
year as “ councillors ” without pay. To enable so large a body to transact 
business (it had to act as Council and Assembly in one), it was divided 
into four councils, each of which was to serve with plenary power for a 
year at a time in an order determined by lot.’ xAccording to Busolt, 
the qualified citizens were to be divided into ‘ vier mbglichst gleich Ratskdr- 
perschaften.’ ‘ Die vier Korperschaften werden in einer durch das Los zu 
bestimmenden Reihenfolge je fur einjahr den regierenden Rat bilden.’-® 

It would, of course, be presumptuous to deny that this is a possible 
or even a probable interpretation of an obscure document, but the result 
is so strange that it is legitimate to ask whether another interpretation 
is not possible. Is it impossible to interpret the words PouAsusiv tjiev kcct’ 
eviauTov tous UTTsp TpidKOvTa Hq ysyovoTo? as meaning that a pouAfi (of 
unspecified size) is to be created to hold office for a year and to consist 
of men over 30 years of age ? Later on there is a provision for a division 
of this pouAfi into four Afi^sis, which will hold office in turn. If this in- 
terpretation is possible, the word pouAfi can be used in the familiar sense 
of a comparatively small body, holding office for a limited time and 
preparing business for an Assembly of citizens. A sharp distinction is 
drawn in ch. 30 between those magistrates who are chosen k toov del 
pouAeudvTcov and those who are KAqpcoToi xai ufi eK Tq? pouAqs- If all 
qualified citizens could be described as ‘ councillors ’ as Ferguson says, 
this language would be misleading. Surely it is better to suppose that 
citizens were either members of the PouAq or not. Again, it is difficult 
to believe that the everyday work of government could be entrusted to 
a body consisting of a quarter of the orrAa -rrapsxdiJievoi, who, if Polystratus 
had had his way, would have numbered 9000. Was it possible to expect 
about 2000 people to meet for the transaction of public business at least 
every fifth day without payment? All the o-rrAa -rrapExoasvoi were not 
gentlemen of leisure : most of them, to say nothing of their military duties, 
must have had some business to attend to. 
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Another objection may be raised to the view that the definitive con- 
stitution of ’A6. -rroA. 30, as interpreted by Prof. Ferguson, was actually 
brought into existence in the autumn of 411. It is supposed that in any 
given year three-quarters of the citizen body were to take no part in 
public life, and that therefore, as all the important magistrates were 
drawn from the ( 3 ouAfi in office, no one could hold the orpaTTiyia for a 
second time until three years had elapsed. It is difficult to believe that 
a constitution containing this provision would have obtained the approval 
of Thucydides. One of the most remarkable and valua’ e features of the 
democratic constitution had been that re-election to the arpaT-nyia was 
always possible, and it seems very unlikely that at a critical stage in the 
war the Athenians would have deprived themselves of the right to re-elect 
an able man. The Pseudo-Xenophon^® states that they distinguished 
sharply between posts which called for special qualifications and those 
which did not, and that the number of candidates for the former was 
always limited. 

It is often stated that though the constitution of ’A6. ttoA. 30, as usually 
interpreted, has some strange features, it was modelled on a form of govern- 
ment which had worked satisfactorily in Boeotia. But this statement will 
not stand close investigation. Both Thucydides^® and the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia make clear that the ‘ foui councils ’ of the Boeotian cities 
were sections of a single body which in turn acted in a probouleutic capacity. 
TOUTCOv Se toSv PouAcov koctoc pspos EKdcrrri TTpOKaOripEvri xai irpopouAEbouCTa 
TTEpi Tcov irpaypaTCov EiCTEcpEpev eis tcs TpEis, oti 6’ eSo^ev ev dirdaais touto 
KU piov iyiyvETo. Nothing was determined until the proposal had been 
brought before all four sections. Though the Boeotians were not famous 
for their quickness of mind, it is incredible that they should have allowed 
four years to elapse before coming to a decision. This pouAai did not, 
like the supposed pouAai of the ‘ constitution of Theramenes,’ hold office 
for a year and then make way for another. They were more like the ten 
prytanies of the Athenian democratic pouAii which dealt with current 
business and prepared the agenda for a meeting of the full Council. 

Such considerations seem to give some justification for the uncompli- 
mentary language which was applied to the ‘ definitive constitution ’ 
when it was first discovered. It was described by well-known scholars 
as a ‘ lebensunfahiges Ding,’ a ‘ voile Utopie,’ and a ‘ totgeborenes 
Kind.' It certainly seems to the present writer that Wilcken and Ferguson 
have not succeeded in proving that it was the constitution which made 
such a strong appeal to Thucydides. What that constitution was it is 
more difficult to say. If, as Wilcken himself thinks, the object of the 
moderates at the time of the Colonus assembly was to introduce a form 
of government which found room both for a pouAf] of 400 and an EKKAriaia 
of 5000, it seems probable that in the autumn, when they had a free hand, 
they would attempt to draft a constitution on those lines. The language 
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of Thucydides (tous tetpcxkoctious KaraTTauaavTES T0T5 iTEVTOtKicrxiAiois 
EvprupitjavTo tcc TTpdyiJiaTa TrapaSoOvai) certainly makes it a little difficult 
to believe that a second pouAh of 400 was immediately set up. But such 
a suggestion is not impossible. A few years later we are told^^ that 
the Athenians KccraAuaavTES to\j5 6 eKa tous TrpwTous aipsQevTas dXAous 
eiAouto 6 fea tous PsATicrrous elvai SokoOvtos. Wilcken is certainly unduly 
dogmatic when he says, ‘ diese Verfassung der Vierhundert kann nur 
einmal nur auf dem Kolonos gegeben sein.’ The decree of the year 
410—19 preserve^ by Andocides^* shews that the PouAh of the ‘ constitution 
of Theramenes ’ cannot have contained 500 members. The champions 
of the TTctTpios TToAiTEia must have wished to retain the traditional number 
four hundred as long as possible. 

That the pouAii which played a prominent part in the period of the 
Five Thousand was not only differently constituted from the democratic 
(SouAf) but possessed more extensive powers has been established by Prof. 
Ferguson^ in his study of the two documents which seem to belong to 
that period — the decree in honour of Pythophanes and the decree of the 
Council concerning the prosecution of Antiphon and others.^® But the 
evidence from this source, valuable as it is, is insufficient to justify the 
view that the strange constitution of ’A9. ttoA. 30 was actually brought 
into existence. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is difficult to come to more 
than tentative conclusions on the subject which has been considered. 
It is more than doubtful whether Beloch is right in holding that the 
‘ constitution of Theramenes ’ can be reconstructed by combining the 
evidence of chapters 30 and 31 of the ’A 9 . ttoA. But his suggestion that 
ch. 31 no less than ch. 30 expresses the views of the moderates is worthy 
of serious consideration. That the constitution of ch. 30 as interpreted 
by Ferguson and Wilcken would have seemed to Thucydides, who had 
taken an active part in public life, to be an ideal blend of democracy and 
oligarchy, is, to say no more, extremely improbable. 

G. H. Stevenson. 

University College, Oxford. 


Note. — It is easier to accept the view of Beloch that the constitutions of ’A0. ttoA. 30 and 31 
supplement each other and are not alternatives than to follow him in supposing that together they 
provide a clue to the Constitution of Theramenes. If after the fall of the Four Hundred in the 
autumn of 41 1 another ^ouAti of the same number had been constituted, it is strange that the 
speech Pro Polystrato, which was delivered after the restoration of the democracy (§ 17), uses the 
term ‘ Four Hundred ’ without any suggestion that it was ambiguous.^' Possibly the * Therame- 
nean * pouAtj avoided the unpopular name, although it actually contained 400 members. If this 
solution of the difficulty be rejected, it is possible to hold, as Mr. Cary has suggested to me, that 
the constitution of ’AO. rroA. 30—1 was brought before some form of assembly shortly before the fall of 
the Four Hundred and that its obscurity is due to the fact that it was ‘ drafted by desperate men 
in a blazing hurr^T* 
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A TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS IN THE 
FITZ\\TLLIAM MUSEUM 

[plates i-iv.] 

Miss W . Lamb has kindly asked me to publish the terracotta sarcophagus 
in Cambridge, which comes from Rhodes d Fig. i explains the system of 
reference to the various parts of the face of the typical Clazomenian 
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FP 

Fig. u— K hv ro .abbreviations tor facx of s.vrcophagi: Hf.vdpiece, HP: Upper Corner Strip, LC: 
Uppi R Panft, L P: Sidepiece, SP: Lower Panel, LP: Lower Cor.ner Strip, LC; Footpiece, FP. 

sarophagiis. Unless it is otherwise stated, figures and heads of men and 
animals face towards the centre of the sarcophagus. 

The sarcophagi listed below consist of five found in Rhodes ^ and 
presumed to be of local manufacture, and of three probably from Clazo- 
menae which are loosely related. 

A. Rhodian Group. 

r. C^Trnbrid,2:e. Length 1*93 rn, ; width, head 0’65 m., foot 0*56 m. HP, bracket- 
pattern: panther, palmettc complex, panther. UC, double meander. UP, L bearded 


^ For iiiLd-mation and for photographs reproduced particularly grateful for help and criticism: to Dr. 

here I should like to thank the authorities of the L. Laurenzi fur his kindness to me in Rhodes. 
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helmeted head, r. beardless helmeted head ; ^ between bands of broken meander. SP, 
cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew’s Cross ; between broad bands. EC, double wa\w 
line. fP, enclosed palmettes. Edges, section as Fig. 2: 0 , undecorated: /, S-shaped 
blobs. From Rhodes. Plate I. 

2. British Museum 63.3-30.2. Length 1*96 m. : width, head 0*64 m., foot 0-58 m. 
HP, alternate billets : panther, bull, panther. UC, double meander ; 1 . separate members, 
r. continuous. UP, bearded helmeted head, that on right shewing top of shield ; above, 
broad band ; below, broken meander. SP, cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew’s Cross ; 
between broad bands. LC, double wavy line. FP, two lions, facing outwards. Edges, 
as no. I . The panther on the left [HP] has its tongue out ; on the right the surface is 
damaged. From Camiros.^ Murray, Terracotta Sarcophagi, pi. 8 (some details inaccurate). 
Salzmann, J\'ecropole de Camiros, pi. i, 1-2: Zervos, Rhodes, Capitate du Dodecanese, figs. 53 
and 56 (poor sketches). Plate II. 

3. Rhodes 10554. Length i-94m. : width, head 0-64 m., foot 0-56 m. HP, lion L, 
palmette cross, lion r. UC, meander. UP, head, facing outwards : above, broken 
meander ; below, broad band. SP, cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew's Cross : between 
broad bands. LC, double wavy line. FP, lion L, lion r. Edges, as no. i. Lid, 
undecorated and with a low gable : it is made in two pieces. The surface is \^ery badly 
worn and the decoration very uncertain to make out, in particular for the panel heads and 
the animals, which I think are lions rather than panthers. From lalysos. Clara Rhodos 
hi. grave CCLII, figs. 256 (of shape) and 257 (of decoration — an imaginative drawing). 

4. Rhodes. HP, sphinx /., palmette cross (as on no. 3), sphinx r. — the heads of the 
sphinxes are turned back and the further wing indicated in outline. UC, meander. UP, 
L head of youth, unhelmeted, r, St. Andrew’s Cross; between broad bands. SP, cable 
and palmette. LP, St. Andrew’s Cross; between broad bands. LC, double wa\y line. 
PP, lion lion r. Edges, as no. i. Lid, as that of no. 3, but in one piece. 

5. Rhodes, Dafni grave 9. HP, volute and palmette complex. UC, meander. UP, 
spiral and palmettes. SP, cable and palmette. LP, St. Andrew’s Cross ; between 
broad bands ; below, meander. FP, vertical zigzags. Edges, section as fig. 2 : no 
decoration of inner edge. From Dafni, lalysos. To be published in Clara Rhodos viii. 

Nos. I and 2 are certainly by the same hand and about contemporary: 
this is clear from the panthers and the panel heads. Nos. 3 and 4 seem to 
go together. Whether all four are by the same painter might be decided 
by a comparison of the lions. The poorer ornamentation of no. 5 probably 
does not allow a certain attribution. The common features, which justify 
this grouping, are the absence of applied colours, the proportions of the 
sarcophagus, the shape and decoration of the edge, the economy and 
distribution of the decoration of the face, and certain peculiar motives — 
the St. Andrew’s Cross, broad bands, double wavy lines, S-shaped blobs. 

Technique. No purple or white is used. For the rest there seems no 
obvious distinction from other Clazomenian sarcophagi. 

Proportions. There is a slight taper towards the foot. The width of the 
headpiece is about one third of the length. Generally these sarcophagi 
are smaller, narrower and more nearly rectangular than the average piece. 

Edge. The section is given in fig. 2. The outside is undecorated, the 
inside decorated with S-shaped blobs. The normal Clazomenian sarco- 
phagus, on the other hand, has a strongly articulated profile with elaborate 
decoration of the edges. 


^ The cheek-pieces are up. The lines across the * This provenance seems now to be accepted ; see 
chest represent folds of drapery coming across Kjellberg, 1926, 54, n, 5. 
from the shoulder. 
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Decoration. The fauna are the panther (i, 2) ; the lion (2, 3, 4) ; 
the bull (2); the sphinx (4). Both horns of the bull are drawn; and, as 
frequently on Clazomenian sarcophagi, the further wing of the sphinx is 
outlined behind the nearer. The panthers of nos. i and 2 are very similar ; 
they are related to the spotty-faced type of some fifth-century sarcophagi 
from Clazomenae. 

The vegetable and abstract ornaments are all simple and easily drawn. 
The St. Andrew’s Cross on all is the most distinctive, and outside this 
group seems to occur only on the sarcophagi listed below as nos. 6 and 7. 
It is useless to search for a derivation; perhaps one may compare the 
patterns of some ‘ Metopen-maander ’ ^ or the decoration at the corners 
of the child’s sarcophagus, Louvre CA. 1025.® sarcophagi 

not from Rhodes, nos. 6 and 7, the diagonal lines are doubled. The spirals 


tige of Slip. 


0 . 


1 . 


Fig. 2. — SECTION of side and decoration of the edges of no. i. 

(Outside, 0 ; Inside, /.) 

and palmettes of no. 5 are simpler in detail than those of nos. 6 and 7 : 
a similar ornament is found on another sarcophagus in Leyden. These 
and human heads are the only motives in the panels, which are bounded 
by broad bands, as on no. 8, or by broken meanders, a favourite ornament 
of Clazomenian sarcophagi. The corner strips are filled with the double 
meander or with double wavy lines. These wavy lines are found on 
no. 8 also : the nearest parallel from the other sarcophagi is the decoration, 
consisting of a single wavy line, of the sides of children’s sarcophagi and 
among adults’ sarcophagi of that from Pitane in Istanbul and of one in 
Leyden.'^ The plain type of double meander is used only in the corner 
strip of the least elaborate pieces from Clazomenae. Large volute and 
palmette patterns sometimes replace more laborious figure decoration. On 
no. I the central palmette has been filled in, but the scalloped edges betray 
its origin. Elsewhere the volutes spring alternately on either side of the 
stem, as in Fikellura. Compare Dresden 1643 ® and Brussels A 1988 

(SF centre), where also the central palmette is filled in. The central 
ornament of the headpiece of no. 7 is constructed on a similar scheme. 

These five sarcophagi form a tolerably distinct group. Kjellberg writes 
of no. 2 — and it is fair to extend his criticism to the whole group — ‘ die 


^ ' £.?. on Munich 7540 (SP : Jdl 1905, 189, fig. i ; « BCH 1910, pi, ii, i. 

J//y 1930, 81, fig. 1) and on a sarcophagus of similar ^ That referred to in n. 5. 

shape in Leyden (NPj. s Jdl 1932, 3, fig, i. 
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laxe Formgebung der Tiere und die entarteten milesischen Fullornamente 
verleihen seinen Malereien ein stilloses und durchaus unklazomenisches 
Geprage.’ ® This is not wholly true. The construction of the animals 
and the variety and use of ornaments are less free and elaborate than generally 
among the sarcophagi that come from Clazomenae. But though the 
formula is more rigid, the Rhodian painter, or painters, has a very definite 
style ; the effect is more sober, but also more harmonious than that of 
most Clazomenian sarcophagi. And the filling ornament can be paralleled 
on the orthodox sarcophagi. The painter of nos. i and 2 was working in 
the Clazomenian tradition; but the finely decorative heads of his panels 
shew that his deviations from that tradition are not necessarily due to 
incompetence. 

B. Related Clazomenian Sarcophagi. 

Three sarcophagi probably from Clazomenae seem to have con- 
nections with this group. They all stand rather apart from the main Clazo- 
menian styles and are not closely related to each other. Most of the 
characteristics of the Rhodian group appear on them — the proportions are 
similar, and the section and decoration of the edge ; among the ornaments 
appear the palmette decoration of the footpiece, the St. Andrew’s Cross, 
the double wavy lines, the broad bands and the general scheme of decora- 
tion. The details of the animals seem to offer no connection; but the 
heads of the panels of no. 8 have resemblances to that of no. 4. These 
three pieces perhaps represent the sources from which the Rhodian style 
chiefly drew. 

6. British Museum 1900.10-29.1. Length i -92 m. ; width, head 0-69 m., foot 0-56 m. 
HP, lion, sphinx seated with two bodies and one head,^^ lion. UC, double meander. UP, 
St. Andrew’s Gross ; between bands of broken meander. 5 P, cable and palmette. LP, spiral 
and palmettes ; between bands of broken meander. LC, open cable. FP, volute and 
palmette complex. Edges, 1 ., meander. From Clazomenae. 

7. Leyden I. 1902/1.19. Length 1-97 m. : width, head 0-63 m., foot 0-53 m. HP, 
band of billet and four: sphinx, volute and palmette complex, sphinx. UC, double 
meander. UP, St. Andrew's Cross ; between bands of broken meander. SP, cable and 
palmette. LP, spiral and palmettes ; between bands of broken meander. LC, double 
meander. FP, vertical zigzags. Edges, as no. i. Probably from Clazomenae. Pl.xte 
III. 

8. Leipzig. HP, lion /., palmette springing from small volutes, Hon r. UC, double 
wavy line. UP, head of youth; between broad bands. SP, chevrons. LP, palmette 
springing from small volutes; between broad bands. LC, double wavv' lines (?). FP, 
perhaps enclosed palmettes/?). Edges, undecorated. From Clazomenae, presumably. 
BCH 1913, 387, no. 6, pi. 16 (drawn from a poor photograph of the fragments before 
they were properly cleaned and made up) . Plate IV. 

Chronology. The heads in the panels of some of these sarcophagi should 
be compared to Attic red-figure painting, by which they must be strongly 


® Jdl 1926, 54, n. 5. For the t\vo-bodied sphinx compare a frag- 

Not so on no. 6. Perhaps the S-shaped blobs mentar}^ sarcophagus in Kiel {UP : Auktionskatalog 
occur also on a sarcophagus once in the Evangelical Helling, igio, no. 352). 

School, Smyrna (Dugas, BCH 1910, 475-6, no. 5). 
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influenced. Comparison can only be general, since the larger scale of the 
drawings on the sarcophagi encourages a greater elaboration of details — 
on no. I, for example, the decorative curves of eyebrow, eye and nostril and 
the lines of the mouth. Xor do we know enough of East Greek figure styles 
of the early fifth century. If it is often difficult in Attic red-figure to detect 
archaism, on the sarcophagi the difficulty is likely to be much greater. 
For nos. i and 2 the best parallels seem to be in the earlier works of the 
Pan and the Berlin painters. These two sarcophagi should be dated early 
in the second quarter of the fifth century. The heads on no. 8 shew certain 
differences between themselves ; they also recall Attic of the end of the 
first quarter of the century. The head on no. 4 is clumsily drawn, but 
stands fairly close to the right-hand head of no. 8. It is probably about 
contemporary, perhaps a little earlier. For no. 3 I have no details. It 
seems probable, then, that the three Rhodian pieces, nos. i, 2, and 4, 
belong about to the beginning of the second quarter of the fifth century ; 
and so also does the Clazomenian, no. 8. 

The elements of the decoration of Clazomenian sarcophagi that 
recall ' Rhodian ’ vase-painting give little help for dating. The recurrence 
in the last third of the sixth century of motives and types apparently 
neglected since late and even middle ‘ Rhodian ' is surprising, but must be 
accepted. Embroidery seems to be the only possible medium of survival. 
For this group the internal evidence for dating is the panel heads, and to a 
very limited extent the patterns constructed of volutes and palmettes. 
Rumpf is certainly right about the general dating of Clazomenian sarco- 
phagi and their relation to Attic The painters of the sarcophagi borrow 
from Attic ; there is no trace of any debt of Attic artists to them. The 
panel heads suggest that nos. i and 2 and no. 8 should be dated about 
475 or slightly later ; no. 4 perhaps rather before that date. No. 3 
probably goes ^vith them. No. 5 contained an Attic lekythos by the 
Aeschines painter of about 470-460 ; the sarcophagus therefore can 
hardly be earlier. Nos. 6 and 7 may be somewhere about 480-470, if 
their relation to the Rhodian group can be considered close enough. 

Pro thesis. It seems usually to be supposed from the flattening of the 
outer edge at the foot that most Clazomenian sarcophagi were stood 
vertically during the prothesis. On these sarcophagi I do not think that 
the face projects less at the foot than at the sides and head; but anyhow 
the projection is small enough to let the sarcophagus stand on end. It is 
a reasonable inference from this flattening of the foot that such sarco- 
phagi were meant at some time to stand upright on their ends. It certainly 
was not so in the gra\ e ; and it seems therefore to have been generally 
assumed that the occasion was the prothesis, in imitation of Egyptian 
practice.^® This would be a remarkable divergence from normal Creek 


Thfst* irrias are used in BSA xxxiv. 2, n. i. 
Jdl 'io-dc, especially 63-68. 

C.r. KjellbciR. Jdl n)26. 54, n. j: — * kauni \or 

I am indebied to Professor J. D. Beazley for this 
attribution and dating. 


First suggested, apparently, by Meurer, Jdl 
1902, 6j-68, So aho \"an Hoorn, de Vita atque Cultu 
PutJorurtu 95-96: Pfuhl, I. 166 (‘ Ag>’ptizismus 
. erschreckend ungriechisch '} : Kjellberg, Jdl 
1926, 52-53 — the shape with flattened foot seems to 
be the criterion for his Eg\'ptianising group B. 
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custom; nor have we any other evidence for it. Zschietzschmann gives 
a long list of the representations of the prothesis in early Greek art^" and 
the corpse always lies flat on its back. Admittedly there is only one 
East Greek example, the relief of a Milesian from the grave of King 
S’ahure ; but the position of the corpse would more easily support the 
introduction of the Greek practice into Egypt. Nor is burial in sarcophagi 
a peculiarly Clazomenian custom. There are many sixth-century sar- 
cophagi, coarse and undecorated, from Rhodes, Samos and Lesbos with 
and without the projecting face ; and it has never been suggested that 
these were set up on end during the pro thesis. And some Clazomenian 
sarcophagi, contemporary with sarcophagi with the flattened foot — 
for example, that in the British Museum illustrated by IMurray [Tc Sarc. 
pis. 1-7) — were clearly designed for a horizontal position; are we then to 
assume that the Clazomenians practised two forms of prothesis at the 
same period ? Even the projections at the corners have been made into 
guards to prevent the corpse pitching out of a vertical sarcophagus. But 
the upper projections are much too high to hold the shoulders of any 
normally proportioned body, even if it was tall enough to reach the top of the 
sarcophagus. 

There remains another occasion when sarcophagi might have been 
stood on end — in the shop. They must have been sold from stock, anyhow 
not always made to order. In summer or if an epidemic or a battle caused 
a rush of work, the corpse would be already putrescent before an elaborate 
sarcophagus could be completed ; there is no evidence for embalming either 
from literature or the contents of sarcophagi. But for storage it would be 
more convenient to have the sarcophagi upright. If they lay flat they 
would occupy more floor space ; and to stack them one on top of another 
would be liable to damage the decoration, as well as making it more 
difficult and troublesome to shew stock to customers. The more elaborate 
and expensive sarcophagi, which lay flat, would of course be worth the 
extra floor space. It is, I think, reasonable to conclude that the cheaper 
sarcophagi would be stored upright in the shop ; and there remains then no 
evidence that they stood upright in the prothesis. A last and trivial point; 
if in the prothesis they were to stand upright, there was no necessity to 
decorate the outside edge of the foot, at least not as carefully as the other 
edges ; and the makers of the sarcophagi were not over-conscientious 
workmen. 

R. M. Cook. 

The University, Manchester. 


AM 1928, 17-47, die Darsiellungtn der Prothesis. from decoration are weak. In general I agree with 
Op. cit.i 32 and 44, no. 94, Beilage 16. Rumpf, Jdl 1933, 83-65. 

Kjellberg, Jdl 1926, 53 dates Clazomenian Pfuhl, MuZ I. 166. 

sarcophagi primarily by shape, and his arguments 



ARATOS’ ATTACK ON CYNAETHA (POLYBIOS IX, 17) 

Polybios, in the course of a long fragment on the knowledge necessary 
for a general, preserved in the Codex Urbinas (IX, 17), has an account 
of an ineffectual attack on the town of Cynaetha in North Arcadia by 
Aratos during one of his early generalships. Aratos, he tells us, had made 
full arrangements for a simultaneous attack on the town from traitors 
within and Achaean troops without, and as a signal to the latter a man 
was to go and stand on a certain hillock dressed in a cloak. Unfortunately 
a sheep-owner, while looking for his shepherd, went and unwittingly stood 
on this very hill, whereupon the Achaeans attacked too soon and were 
disastrously repulsed. What was the cause of the failure? asks Polybios, 
and answers ‘ to TToihcraaQai tov (jrparqyov dirAouv to CTUvOtipa, veov ccKuhv 
ovTa KOI Tils Toov SittAwv cruvOritJidTCOv Koi irapaouvOriiJidTcov aKpijisias drrsipov,’ — 
because the general was still young and ignorant of the principle of signals 
and counter-signals. 

The incident has been inexplicably neglected: Beloch, Tarn and 
Ferrabino^ omit it entirely; Niese omits it from his article on Aratos 
in PauhWVissowa, and in his large work ^ writes simply ‘ Aratos un- 
ternahm einmal einen Versuch, he (sc. Cynaetha) zu iiberrumpeln,’ 
vaguely indicating a date in the neighbourhood of 245-40 ; Pieske writing 
on ‘ Kynaitha ’ in Pauly-Wissowa, has a bare reference, and Freeman,^ 
mentioning it in a note, declares that the attack was one of the first of a 
series of events leading up to Cynaetha’s joining the Achaean League. 
The words veov ocKpfiv ovto can, he adds, refer only to one of the earliest 
of Aratos’ generalships, or possibly to some subordinate command held 
before he was general. In short, the incident has been almost completely 
ignored, and no attempt has been made to set it in its historical context. 
The purpose of this paper is to shew that it offers important evidence both 
for the date of Aratos’ birth, and also for Achaean and Aetolian policy 
during the years 245-35. 

In the first place, there can be little doubt as to the immediate source 
on ^vhich Polybios is drawing ; from ch. 20, 4 (urrep dbv fiijiTv av toTs -irepi 
Tds Tot^EiS UTTopvfjpotaiv ccKpipEOTEpov SESfiAcoTai) it is plain that for this 
interlude on the duties of a general he is making use of his own earlier 
work on Tactics,'^ and when in ch. 16, 5 he speaks of ‘ the blunders 
which they say (q)aa'i) have been committed by many other generals ’ 
besides those he himself quotes, the word ‘ cpaai ’ is probably a vague 
reference to all the sources he had used for that work. For the chapter 
on Aratos, there was one obvious source — the Memoirs of Aratos himself,^ 


^ Beloch, Gr, Gesch.; Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas; note 51. 

Ferrabino, Arato di Sicione, ^ History of Federal Government, Ed. 2, 314, n. 4. 

“ Gr. und Maked. Staaten, II, 261 ; for the view of ^ Cf. Arrian, Tact, i and Aelian, Tact. I, 3, 19. 

Niccolini, La Confederazione Achea, 28, see below, “ \\'albank, Aratos of Sicyon, 6 seq. 
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which Polybios employed when he came to summarise this period in 
Book II of his History ; for while it is true that Aratos did not as a rule 
stress incidents to his discredit, he had no objection to excusing his failures, 
particularly if they happened to be followed by a corresponding success 
shortly afterwards.® The story here can therefore be treated as an account, 
accurate in essentials, and probably in details too (it reads convincingly), 
of an attack delivered by Aratos during an early generalship, and failing 
through the inexperience of youth. 

Polybios calls Aratos veov dKiafiv." The word veos is defined closely 
in a passage of Xenophon,® where Charicles in a discussion with Socrates 
explains that the ^vord refers to anyone not old enough to be a member 
of the Boule at Athens, that is, to anyone not over the age of thirty. That 
Socrates asked for the definition of a word is not, it need hardly be said, 
evidence that the ordinary man felt any doubt what it meant. So in 
our passage thirty or thereabouts can be set as the limit for Aratos’ age 
at the time of this attack. Further, Aratos was general at the time — 
’'ApQCTo? 6 Toov Ayaicov oTpaTriyos are the opening words of the chapter. But, 
as we saw. Freeman suggests the possibility that Aratos still held some 
subordinate command, and though he does not pursue the point, he would 
no doubt have claimed that the word orpaTriyos ^vas here used merely to 
define the person referred to, just as the next three examples may be said 
to do, viz. Kai pfiv KAsopevris 6 Z-napTidTris, iTdAiv opoicos OiAittttos 6 (3aCTiA£U5 and 
Kal pfiv NiKias 6 tcov ’A 9 r]vaioov ffTpavriyos. However, it would be somewhat 
odd if Aratos were here defined by an office which he had not yet held, 
and the example of Xicias, who was officially aTpavriyos at Syracuse, 
points to an official command in Aratos’ case as well. Finally, in section 9 
of the same chapter, Aratos is again spoken of as aTpavriyos, which seems 
conclusive evidence against Freeman’s suggestion. As Aratos was born 
in 271,® he would be thirty in 241, and since the attack on Cynaetha 


® In Pint. Aratos 36, for example, the brief reference 
to Aratos' defeat on Alt. Lykaion, followed by a full 
description of his capture of Mantinea, probably 
reproduces the version given by the Memoirs. 

' .\s these words occur in Polybios’ own com- 
ments at the end of the chapter, it is most improbable 
that he is merely reproducing an expression by \s hich 
Aratos might have sought to minimise his own age. 

® Xen. Mem. I, 2, 35. 

® Pol. II, 43, 3; cf. ^Valbank, op. cit. pp. 168, 
175. I remain unconvinced by those writers who 
wish to put the date of Aratos' birth in 275 or 276 
[e.g. Beloch, op. at. IV, 2, 228J^’^, : \S\ H. Porter, 
Hermathena, XXII, 1932, i^^seq.). Mr. Porter, 

following Cavaignac (Hisioire de I'Antiquite, III, 254. 
n. 5) sets Aratos’ capture of Sicyon in 255, and the 
union with Achaea in 251. He assumes that Poly- 
bios (II, 43, 3) confused the two events, and so claims 
to explain the statement that in 225, or by his 
reckoning 224, when Aratos was elected aTporrT]ycs 
auTCKpdTcop, he had been thirty-three years in 
Achaean public life (Plut. Arat. 41 ; Cleom. 16) ; the 
JHS. — VOL. LVI. 


thirty-three years are from 256 to 224, reckoning 
inclusively, for ‘ whether the date be 256 or 255 is a 
minor matter.’ The objections to this theoiy are 
obvious. First, as Mr, Porter himself admits, 
Aratos had not been thirty-three years TreTroAmupEvos 
£v Tois ’Axcciois in 224; to get this ligure, one has 
to assume that Plutarch made the same mistake as 
Polybios, in confusing the date of the freeing of Sicyon 
with that of the union with Achaea — a most suspici- 
ous coincidence, which is not explained away by the 
excuse that Plutarch ‘ is a biographer and a moralist, 
not an annalistic historian,’ or that ‘ Polybios was 
writing not a biography of Aratos, but a history' of 
the Roman world in forty books: he did not need 
to be precise about Aratos' age in 251.' Secondly, 
these thirty-three \'ears ha\'e already been adequately 
accounted for by Klatt [Quellen und Chronologie des 
Kleomenischen Kr leges. Appendix III, 1 22 ; cf. W'albank, 
op. cit. 174). Thirdly, this theory ignores the word 
‘ 9 £pcov ' in Plut. Arat. 9, 4 69£v ek tcov -rrapovTcov dpicrra 
Kpivas TrpoCT£pi§£v auTijv 98900 v toIs ’Axaiols — Aratos 
thought it best to attach the city promptly to the 
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took place during one of his generalships, we can say with confidence 
that it was in 245-4, 243-2, 241-0 or (to allow the very outside limit) 
- 39 - 8 . 

In 235 Lydiades of Megalopolis resigned his tyranny and joined his 
city to the Achaean League; this date constitutes a terminus ante quern 
for all Achaean expansion in Arcadia, and it has been generally admitted 
that the capture of Heraea in ^Vestern Arcadia by the Achaean general 
Dioetas is to be placed in 236,^- when it was largely responsible for the 
alarm and capitulation of Lydiades. Aiese places the fall of Heraea in 
244, 242 or 240, but the Achaeans could scarcely have peneti'ated so far 
south into Arcadia by that time. On the contrary, Heraea is the culmina- 
tion of a policy of expansion, and there seems no reason to question the 
date usually assigned to its capture. As Beloch pointed out,^’^ this capture 
presupposes the Achaean possession of Cleitor and Telphusa; a fortiori 
it presupposes the possession of Cynaetha, a to^vn lying on the very threshold 
of Achaea, and isolated from the rest of Arcadia no less by the barbarity 
of its inhabitants than by the intervening mountains. For if we examine 
the map, we find that Cynaetha, lying at the head of the valley of the 
Erasinos, more or less on the site of the modern Kalavryta, controls the 
route over the watershed from Central Achaea into Arcadia, whether 
one continues via Lusoi and Cleitor, and so east to Caphyae and the 
‘ Arcadian corridor ’ of Orchomenos, Mantinea and Tegea, or west to 
Psophis, Stratos and Telphusa, over the spurs of Mt. Ervmanthos. Being 
on the Achaean side of the mountains it must have constituted a permanent 
threat to the inhabitants of the coast, and its acquisition would seem 
the obvious first step in Aratos’ policy of aggression in Arcadia. As 
^ve have seen, its capture tvas preceded by the abortive attack mentioned 
in Polybios, which thus formed, as it were, a prelude to the new 
policy. 

We must now consider in greater detail the events from 245 onward ; 
I have argued elsewhere that Beloch’ s chronology for the years 245-40 
is sound, not^vithstanding his error in dating the Battle of Andros, which 
was in 246.^' Aratos’ first generalship (May 245-May 244) was occupied 
in raids on the shores of Aetolia, and in a vain attempt to bring help to 
Abaeocritos and the Boeotians at Chaeronea.^® The defeat of the Boeotian 
League split in two the kingdom of Alexander of Corinth, and so alarmed 
his widow that in the winter of 245 Antigonos Gonatas was able to trick 


Achaean League. Finally, the main object — to 
avoid having Aiatos undei thirty duiing his hiAt 
generalship — losei> all point in \iew of the present 
passage i^PoL IX, 17), where Aratos is expressly 
referred to as v'£os and orpcmjyos on the same 
occasion, and when, as is shewn below, the historical 
situation makes it necessary to take VE05 in its strictly 
defined seiwe of ' under thirty.’ 

Plut. Arat, 30; Pol. II, 44, 5: cf. Beloch, op, 
at. l\\ I, 632. 

Polyaenos II, 36. 


Cf. Beloch, op. at. I\', 2, 224: Ferrabino, op. cit. 
■273; Tarn, CAHWl, 745. 

Op. at. II, 261 , n, 3. 

Op. cit. I\', I, 632, n. 2, 

Polybios I\", 20 has an inteiesting account of the 
character of the Cynaetheans described from the 
point of view’ of a fellow’ Arcadian. 

Op. cit. 1 78-80. 

Tarn, JHS 1909, 365 seq. and CAH VH, 718 
Plut. Afat. 16: Pol. XX, 4, 5. 
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her out of the possession of Corinth. The subsequent raid of Aetolians 
into the Peloponnese in 244 enabled Lydiades to seize the tyranny at 
Megalopolis, and so caused the break-up of the remnants of the Arcadian 
League.-® No direct account of this collapse has survived, and the evidence 
has to be deduced from the position along the \vestern frontier as given 
by Polybios at the opening of the Social War in 220. There was peace 
between Achaea and Aetolia from 241 till 220. and though it is true that 
Elis was virtuallv an allv of Cleomenes during part of the Cleomenean 
W ar, any acquisitions at the expense of Arcadia (now part of Achaea) 
were naturally recovered when Cleomenes' cause collapsed ; for example, 
Heraea was seized by Cleomenes in 227,-^ but was recaptured along with 
Telphusa (which had presumably fallen with it) in August 224 by Antigonos 
Doson,““ who made himself unpopular by maintaining a Macedonian 
garrison there. Thus any possessions held by Elis or Aetolia in this 
region in 220 were almost certainly theirs before 240. 

Let us consider the scanty evidence we have.-^ Triphylia, which 
had long been a bone of contention, was now annexed by Elis, and with 
it went Alipheira, a gift of Lydiades KaToc Tt]v Tupavvi 5 a Trpos Tivas iSia^ 
TTpd^sis.*"^ These events must belong to this date, since Lydiades would 
hardly have given territory to Elis once the Aetolo-Elean alliance had been 
made to include his enemies in Achaea : and we are probably justified 
in interpreting the iSias Tipd^eiS as help in seizing the tyranny at Megalopolis. 


Following Tarn iCAH \TI, 223} I formerly 
placed Antigonos’ overtures to Aratos, mentioned in 
Plut. Arat. 15, after this recoveiA' {op. cit. 43). 
After reconsidering all the evidence I have come back 
to the view of De Sanctis (AYm, IX, 1909, 1-9), and 
with him and W. H. Porter (Hennathena, XX. 1930. 
293) place these overtures immediately after Aratos' 
journey to Eg\^pt, and before Alexander of Corinth 
revolted in 249. This theoiA* gives a more consistent 
picture of Gonatas' behaviour from the time Aratos 
freed Sicyon— the J3aaiAe6s of Plut. Arat. ii, 2, who 
gave Aratos twent\*~five talents being Ptolemy, and not 
Antigonos (cf. M. A. Le\i, Athenaemn, 1930, 

508 seq.)'—2ind explains the othenvise aw'kward 
passage in Plut. Arat. 9, 3 9Covoup.£vriv urr’ ’Avriyovou 
.... 6id Tf]V eAeu0€piav. On one point I disagree with 
Porter — on the attacks made by Aratos on Alexander 
of Corinth (Plut. Arat. 18). These Porter sets after 
Alexander's revolt and regards them as ‘ probably a 
private adventure at the head of Sicyoman troops,’ 
It is, however, generally admitted that Alexander 
was a protege of Ptolemy, and Aratos was drawing 
money from Eg\'pt. Is it likely that Ptolemy would 
pay Aratos to attack Alexander — e\'en in a ‘ pri\ ate 
capacity ’ ? Hence I infer with Ferguson [JHS 1910, 
198) that the attacks were against Alexander as 
representative of Gonatas, and not as independent 
monarch. Ptolemy may have employed this final 
pressure to force Alexander to the point of revolting. 
My revised chronolog>’ for these years would be : — 
251 January'. Nicocles tyrant at Sicyon. 


May. 

Summer. 


Autumn. 


250 Spring 


Autumn. 

25L^-49- 

249. 


Aratos frees Sicyon. Megalopolis 
freed about the same time. 
Subsidv of twenrs’-hve talents from 
Ptolemy. 

Battle of Mantinea (?). 

Sicyon joins the Achaean League. 
Aratos goes to Egypt. 

Aratos returns from Egypt, 
Gonatas' overtures to him from 
Corinth. 

Aratos' attacks on Alexander, 
Gonatas* go\ernor at Coiinih. 
Revolt of Alexander. 

Alexander makes peace with Athens 


and .\rgos. 

End of Gonatas' power in the 
Cyclades. 

248. The * Second Ptolemaiaea ’ vase 

festi\ al at Delos. 

Beloch. op. cit. 1 \\ I, 619: Xiese, op. nt. II. 258; 
Walbank, op. cit. 43 seq. 

Plut. Cleom. 7. 3. 

-- Pol. II, 54, 12. August 224, i.e. the summer 
before Sellasia, which I date 223 [op. cit. 195 seq.i. 

Livy, 28, 8, 6 ; 32, 5, 4. 

Cf. Beloch. op. cit. I\\ i, 620: Xdese, op. cit. II, 
258 seq. 

Pol. IV, 77, 10 ; cf. Pausan. V, 6, i, which shews 
an Aetolian general, Polyperchon, using Samicon in 
Triphylia as a centre for raids on Arcadia. 
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This incident shews that it is at least possible that Lydiades continued to 
possess other Arcadian cities such as Heraea and Telphusa. This was 
Beloch’s view,-® but unfortunately the evidence is even weaker than he 
realised, since the statue erected to Lydiades was not at Cleitor, but at 
Caphyae.-' Thus we have no direct evidence for Cleitor, Telphusa and 
Heraea. However, it is certain that they either maintained a precarious 
independence or remained under Lydiades. They were in the Achaean 
League by the time of the Cleomenean \Var ; and since it is improbable 
that the Achaeans had penetrated as far south as Telphusa before the 
peace with Aetolia in 241, plainly these cities could not have been Elean 
or Aetolian in 244. The example of Psophis and Alipheira, which were 
left as untouched possessions of Elis until the time of the Social ^Var, goes 
to shew that Achaea’s expansion in Arcadia was not at the expense of her 
allies. Psophis was naturally seized by Elis ; it was a strong fortress- 
town commanding the route over into Achaea via the upper waters of the 
Erymanthos and the two alternatives of Tritaea (Achaean) or Cynaetha 
(Arcadian). It is important to observe that in all these annexations the 
Aetolians appear to have seized nothing for themselves ; though they made 
a further indirect acquisition of the district of Phigaleia,^® which would 
prove an excellent base for raids against Sparta, or (as they later discovered) 
against their own allies in Messenia.®^ In so far as the Aetolians had a 
fixed policy in the Peloponnese at this date (and were not merely in search 
of booty) it seems to have been to work through the allied states of Elis, 
Megalopolis and Messene.^- 

\\ hat was the fate of Cynaetha ? She may of course have maintained 
her independence ; but for a town rent by the fiercest political factions 
this was hardly probable. At the time of Aratos’ attack plainlv the 
Aetolian party \v'as in power, and this points to the view that in 244 the 
town joined Elis, along with the neighbouring city of Psophis. A glance 
at the map confirms this assumption. With Psophis and Cynaetha in 
their hands, the Eleans (and so we may say the Aetolians) would have 
thrust a wedge along the southern frontier of Achaea, cutting her off 
from the cities of Arcadia, and facilitating Elean raids on her own cities 
as far east as Bura. Achaea had already shewn herself hostile to Aetolia 
the previous year, ^\•hen Aratos raided the coast of Locris and Calydon,®^ 


Pol. I\\ 77, 10 : Pau^an. \\ 6,. i. 

Cf. Ditr. SjlL^ 504* the original k[At]top]i[co]v 
has proved to be an impossible reconstruction, since 
the i lias now been shewn to be a t. Dittenbcrgcr's 
third edition (which Beloch quotes along with his 
argument from Cleitorj reads K[a9uia]T[djv, and the 
inscription is to be dated between 228, when Aratos 
took Caphyae, and 227, when Lydiades perished at 
Ladoceia. 

Telphusa: evidence fiom coins, cf. IG \\ 2, 
p. 08: Cleitor, cf. Pol. II, 55; 9. 

Cf. Pol. IV, 70. 

Cf. Ditt. 472, which is probably to be dated 
about this time. It gives the terms of an agreement 
lor i^oTTCAiTcia between Phigaleia and Messenia, with 


the Aetolian^ coming in as the allies of the Phi- 
galeians. By the time ol the Social \\ ar the iijoTTcAiTEia 
had become avpiToAmia (Pol. IV. 3, 6). 

Pol. IV, 6, II. eK TraAaidov xpbvcov irpos touj 
Mcaariviou? 9iAia Kai ouppaxicc : and cf. the last note. 

Beloch thinks that Aetolia made direct acquisi- 
tions in the * Arcadian Corridor ’ — Tegea and 
Orchomenos {op. cit. IX, i, 621). More probably 
these cities were ceded later by Achaea to preserve 
the Aetolian alliance (Tarn, CAH \TI, 747; Wal- 
bank, op. cit. 67}. 

I’hese are particularly stressed bv Poivbios (I\% 

17, 4 h 

Plut. Aral. 16. 
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and this was a fitting reply. This Psophis-Cynaetha corridor would serve 
Elis exactly as the Central Arcadian corridor of Caphyae, Orchomenos, 
Mantinea and Tegea served Cleomenes in the Cleomenean ^Var. 

Aratos answered the threat to Achaea by seizing the Acrocorinth 
during his second generalship, in 243-2 ; as I have shewn, this was in 
essentials an act of defensive policy, and a direct means to Achaean security. 
The whole of the year would be taken up with the plans for the capture 
and the necessary consolidation afterwards, especially as Alegara, Troezen 
and Epidauros at once followed the example of Corinth and joined the 
League. Gonatas replied with an arrangement to partition Achaea with 
Aetolia,®' and Aratos countered with a Spartan alliance.®® It was only 
after this that he felt strong enough to embark upon an unmistakable 
policy of aggression. The alliance was autumn 243 ; in spring 242, 
before his term of office was over, Aratos made the first of his raids on 
Attica.®® 

The Spartan alliance transformed Achaea from a weak state into a 
strong one, and enabled Aratos to initiate his policy of aggression in Attica. 
The defeat of the Aetolians at Pellene in his third generalship (summer 
241) strengthened Achaea even more, so that notwithstanding the death 
of Agis and the collapse of the reformers at Sparta, Aratos was able to 
make peace with Alacedon and extend his aggressive policy to Argos. ®- 
Clearly Aratos cannot have conceived a similar policy in Arcadia before 
the Spartan alliance ; to attack a city belonging to Elis would have been 
to invite Aetolian retaliation, which Achaea was in no position to resist. 
Now, the early months of 242 are filled by Aratos’ raid on Salamis and 
Attica; and by the time he entered his fourth generalship (239-8) — when, 
in any case, he had ceased to be strictly veos — E lis is already a friendly 
state, by reason of the alliance between Aratos and Pantaleon of Aetolia,®® 
and so Cynaetha is immune from attack. 

This appears to limit the attack to the year 241—0. Does it fit into 
the situation in that year ? Now, it has always been something of a problem 
to explain the apparent delay in the Aetolian invasion of Achaea in 241 ; 
thus Tarn®® writes: ‘For some reason unknown the Aetolians did not 
move till 241,’ and Ferrabino goes so far as to push the whole of the Spartan 
events of this period back two years in order that the battle of Pellene 
may follow close upon the fall of Corinth in 243.®® I would suggest that 
the disaster at Cynaetha is to be dated spring 241, and that it explains 
not why the Aetolians delayed their attack so long, but, on the contrary, 


Tarn, CAH VII, 734; Beloch, op. cit. IV, i, 
621 : Walbank, op, at. 45. 

Op. at. 53. 

3 ' Pol. II, 45, I ; IX, 34. 7; 38, 9. 

Pint. 13. 

Beloch, op. cit. IV, i, 623, n, 4; Tarn, Cl// VII, 

734 - 

Plut. Arat. 24, 3. Walbank, op. cit. 183: Tarn, 
CAH\ll,loc.cit. 

Plut. .. 4 ^/^ 15, 2. TOU5 KapTTOUi tJxeSov dTrcri/Tocs 
ovyKcKopiaaevcov fjST] tcov yecopycov i.e. June or there- 


abouts ; cf. Boethius, Der Afgivische Kalendar, 16, 
where the author shews that May is the usual harvest 
month in the Argolid. 

Plut. Arat. 25. 4. 

This followed immediately upon the death of 
Gonatas, which is dated 239 by Tarn [CAH \ II, 
744) and Beloch \ op. at. l\\ 2, 1 13;, 240 by Dinsraoor 
[The Archons of Athens, io 8 -T) . 

CAHVll, 734. 

Op. cit. 280, 
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why they attacked at all. Their pact with Goiiatas teas made in the 
surnmer or autumn of 243, and almost immediately afterwards they would 
hear of Aratos' Spartan alliance. Naturally they would look to Alacedon 
for help — help that was not forthcoming.^® Evidently the agreement 
with Gonatas meant simply permission to do all the work and let Macedon 
enjoy half the spoils. The Aetolians waited all 242. and half-way through 
241 ; then suddenly they marshalled their forces and hastened towards 
iXIegara and the Isthmus. They had heard, I suggest, of Aratos' attack 
on the allied town of Cynaetha, and feared to see an aggressive policy 
inaugurated by Aratos in \Vestern Arcadia and Elis. As a result of their 
defeat at Pellene the Aetolians were of course prevented from giving Elis 
the help they had intended, and this, together with the impotence (or 
reluctance) of Gonatas, may very well explain their readiness to make 
peace and an alliance so soon afterwards. Psychologically, the fact that 
Aratos came to the Isthmus straight from the fiasco of Cynaetha would 
do much totvards explaining his hesitation at fighting a pitched battle, 
and his jealous dismissal of Agis.^' 

It remains to consider briefly the nature of the Achaean expansion 
in Arcadia between 241 and the capture of Heraea in 236. As we have 
seen, it is unlikely that in the north Elis laid claim to anything more than 
the corridor of Psophis and Cynaetha. The capture of Cynaetha was, 
however, of prime importance to Aratos, and it must have come soon : 
in any case, its capture cannot be later than the alliance with Pantaleon. 
This alliance \vas a great blow to [Megalopolis, who found herself virtually 
abandoned by Aetolia; the period from 240 to 236 is a story of Achaean 
expansion southwards at the expense of the independent (or Megalopolitan) 
cities of Cleitor, Telphusa and Heraea. But Cynaetha must have fallen 
very soon after the attack mentioned by Polybios : from all we knotv of 
Aratos, it is unlikely that he would allow the rebuff to go long unanswered,"^® 
and though Polybios says that ‘ those of the citizens who were acting 
with him ^vere at once detected, put on trial and executed,’ this can hardly 
ha\ e embraced all the leaders of the Achaean party. Thus it is in every 
way probable that Cynaetha came over to Achaea tvithin a few months 
of the victory at Pellene, not necessarily before the peace between Gonatas, 
the Aetolians and the League (for Aratos was notoriously careless of 
peace treaties), but at the latest by 240, and probably before the end of 
Aratos' generalship in [May 240.^^ 


Cr. Tam, CAIl \TI. 734. ‘ Wlien his answer 

cooled, he ',sc. Gonatas^ declined thus to stuhity hi=> 
policy and left Aetolia to act alone.* Does Mr. 
Tarn mean that Gonatas cancelled the agreement ? 
I can hardly think that if the Aetolians had been 
successtul, he would ha\ e rejected his stipulated share 
Pint. AnU 31; 14-13: cf. the confu'.ed 

version of Pausan. II, 8, 3. in which it is Aeis who takes 
and losr', Pellene — undoubtedlv a recollection of the 
Isthmus incident. 

C-f. in this respect his repeated attempts on 
Ai'^os. 

IX. 17, 8. 


Plat. Amt. 33. 

Xiccolini, op. at. a8, thinks that Cynaetha joined 
the League after Leonidas’ death and Cleomenes' 
accession in 235, and connects this with Aratos* raids 
on the parts of Arcadia nearest to Achaea, mentioned 
in Plut. Cleom. 3. I have, I think, shewn that this 
date is too late, and the raids in C|uesiion, if we 
accept Plutarch, must have been directed against the 
districts of Arcadia nearer to Sparta, whom they w'ere 
intended to provoke. But in fact Plutarch is here to 
be rejected, since he is following the untrustworthy 
tradition of Phylaichos, w'hich sought to make 
Aratos the aggressor in the Cleomencan War. 
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Thus the chronology of the years 244-240 will run ; — 

244. Aetolian raid in the Peloponnese. Triphyha and 

Alipheira go to Elis. Elis given Psophis and Cynaetha. 
Messenia enters into close relations with Aetolia and 
Phigaleia. Lydiades tyrant at Megalopolis. 

243. Summer. Aratos, general for the second time, captures Corinth. 

Antigonos arranges to partition Achaea with the Aetolians. 

Autumn. Lysander ephor at Sparta. Sparta allies herself with 
the Achaean League. 

242. Spring. Aratos’ invasion of Attica and Salamis. 

Autumn. Agesilaos ephor at Sparta ; reaction crushed. 

Aetolians, receiving no assistance from Macedon, make 
no move. 

241. IMay. Aratos, general for the third time, attacks Cynaetha, but 
fails to take it. 

The Aetolians march on the Isthmus. 

June. Battle of Pellene ; Aetolians defeated. 

Autumn. Fall of Agesilaos and Agis. 

241-0. Peace between Gonatas, Aetolia and Achaea. Now or 

earlier Aratos takes Cynaetha. 

240. Spring. Aratos attacks Aristippos of Argos. 

He also attacks Athens, with a force under Erginos. 
s j Death of Gonatas : Demetrios II succeeds. 

T) 1 u' 1 Aetolo-Achaean alliance between Aratos and 

239. {Tarn and Beloch, p^nt^leon. 

F. \\\ Walbank. 

The University, Liverpool. 


241. May. 

June. 

Autumn. 

241-0. 

240. Spring. 



NOTES 


Heron’s Sere wc utter. In a paper on Ancient 
Oil Mills and P} esses ^ I touched upon Heron's 
screw-cutter, an instrument for cutting an 
inside screw thread in wood, described by 
him in his Mechanics din 21'. In relation to 
the oil-presses, it was a mere side-issue: but 
since the editor of the text, L. Nix, did not 
seem to have understood the instrument fully, 
I gave my own interpretation of the text, and 
a reconstruction, on paper, of the instrument. 




C 



Fig* I. reproduced from Ancient Oil Mills and Presses, 
p. 159, fig. 28. shews how the author recon- 
structed the screw-cutter on paper. *\ com- 
parison with figs. 4 2.nd 5 '^iH ;>hew that it is in 
essentials identical with the model. 


This interpretation, or rather, the reconstruc- 
tion, has been called in question by Mr. E. J. 
Andre Kenny, who in Antiquity, 1933 .- 7 * - 49 ^ 
declares, that it is ^ technically impossible.’ 
If that is the case, either the text, or my inter- 
pretation of it (or bothd would seem to be at 
fault. Quite apart from the general inadvis- 
ability of starting an argument against a review. 


^ Det kgL Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Archaeo- 
logisk-kunsthistoriske Meddelelser, i, i, iy 3 -* 


it seems clear that such a question could only be 
satisfactorily answered in one way : by a 
practical experiment. As the screw-cutter is 
only a small instrument, I was able to recon- 
struct it, and I found that it works. It is this 
experiment that I wish to desciibe. 

Hei'on’s text is found in an Aiabic translation 
only: it is printed, with a German translation, 
in Heronis opeia ornnia quae siipersimt^ \"ol. 2, 
part I, 1900, I give first a translation of this 
text, distinguished by quotation marks : next 
a description of the experiment, step by step, 
as it followed the text : and finally, in parenthesis, 
my comments thereon. 

Pag. 249 : " As for the female screw, it is made 
in the following ^vay : we take a piece of hard 
wood, more than t^vice as long as the female 
screw, and as thick as the female screw,’ A 
piece of hornbeam, 41 cm. long, was turned 
dowm to a diameter of 5 cm. for a length of 
10 cm. from one end, and to a diameter of 6 cm. 
for a length of 17 cm.; the rest, 14 cm. long, 
was left at 8 cm. (The screw was to be 6 cm. 
thick, the screw-thread 0*5 cm. deep: the hole 
for the female screw’ %vould be 5 cm. in diameter. ) 

^ And on one end we make on half the length 
of the piece of wood a screw as has been de- 
scribed by us : the depth of the furrow’s of the 
screw’ on it should be like the depth of the fur- 
row’s of the screw we want to screw’ into the female 
screw’.’ Heron's instructions for making a 
I male^ screw are found in his Mechanics, ii, 
ch. 5 [Opera 2, i, p. 105) in theory’, and ii, ch. 
16 (Opera 2. i, p. 135) in practice. The first 
place is quoted in Greek by Pappos fed. Hultsch, 
III. p. 1 1241: the second place is not quoted 
literally by Pappos, but a description of how’ a 
screw' is made is found in his Book 8, prop. 24, 
ch. 28, part 49 led. Hultsch, III. p. 1108 sq.). 
As I have follow'ed Pappos rather than Heron, I 
quote him for the follow’ing section. The method 
is the same in all essentials, but a little more 
practical in Pappos, 

Pappi Alexandrini Collectionis quae supersiint . . . 
ed. Fr. Hultsch. III. i (Berlin 1878}, p. mo: 
vedo-deo KvAiv 5 pos laoTrocx^S TSTOpvgupevos 6 AAEZ, 
TrAeupi 6^ aurev fj AE, Kai £!At^(|)6co povoaTpo^pou eAiKos 
stt’ auTfig 5i6:a-Tr|na to AB. * Let there be imagined 
a cylinder turned to an even thickness. AAEZ, its 
side being AE, and let the height of a single 
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screw-line on it be supposed to be AB : ’ isee fig. Kot^99£LaT]i [Se] Tfiv KccXou^evqv ^ov6crTpc90v sAma 055 T-qv 
2). My cylinder was the piece ot hornbeam, BA. ‘ Then let the strip be wound round the 

17 cm. long by 6 cm. thick; the height ol the cylinder, so that the rectangle ©KA will also be- 

screw-thread I chose to be i cm. kccI AsTiiSiov come a cylinder, fitting AE, when the latter is put 

xaAKoOv yeysyi^aOco, oO to pev H 0 K pspos Tptycovov into it, and let ©come at A, and H at B, and thus 
dpOoycbvioy EOTco 6 p 9 f]v lyov Tf]y 0 ycoviav, TO S£ Aoittov let US draw along the twisted hypotenuse HK 

TrapaAAnAoypappov 6p6oycbviov to 0 KA, 5 e khict^co the so-called single screw-line like AB ’ ^see fig. 

x] ©H Tfj AB, fj 6£ ©K TT] -rrepipeTpcp tou AAEZ KuAiv 5 pou. 2 ). I chucked the cylinder in the lathe and bent 
"^and let there be made a strip of sheet bionze, the brass strip round it, till the parallel sides 



Fig. 2, reproduced from Pappos, ed. Huitsch, p. i ii i, illustrates the Greek text. 

of which the part H0K should be a rectangular touched. Then I fastened the ends of the strip 
triangle with the right angle at 0, and the together with a little solder, according to Heron’s 
rest a rectangle, ©KA; and let H 0 equal AB, instructions. ''Heron uses a triangular piece 
and ©K equal the periphery of the cylinder of brass, which is not practical, but advises us 

AAEZ; ’ (see fig. 2). On a sheet of brass, to fasten its ends together, which is a help.) 

0*4 mm. thick, I measured ofT 18*9 cm. (tt X 6 koI irdAtv pstoc^svtej to A£Tr( 5 iov, wots to psv 0 koctoc 

cm.) ; and drew a rectangle. 4 cm. high, on this to B Eivai t 6 Ss H kccto to F, ypd^popsv 5 id tt^^ HK 

base, to represent the rectangle ©KA ; one side ETepav eAiko pov6oTpc9ou, wote Triv oArjv eIvoci 5iaTpo9ov. 



< -189 >< *03 > 

Fig. 3 shews how the templet for drawing the screw-line on the two screws was made. Except for the overlap 
it is identical with the drawing from Pappos ^hewn in fig. 2. The templet itself is shewn on fig. 4. 

I produced i cm., and drew the slanting line " Then we move the strip again, so that 0 comes 

to the other corner, to get the triangle H 0 K. at B, and H at F, and draw along HK another 

Then I cut out the figure, making the narrow single scretv-line, so that the tvhole line now has 

end 3 cm. longer than necessarv*, to get an over- two ^vindings.’ I had drawn along one side of 

lap for soldering (see fig. 3). Kai TTepiKap-rTTscjeco the cylinder a straight line, which I divided into 

TO AeiriSiov irepi tov KuAiv 5 pov, iva Kal to OKA centimetres; I found no difficulty in getting a 

7TapaAAT)A6ypapnov KuAiv 5 pos yevr^Tai ccTrTopevos tov AE, continuous screwdine drawn, (Heron, in speak- 

oTav eiaocx9rl, Kai KsicOco to pev 0 ettI to A, to 6e H ettI ing of moving the brass Strip to its new position, 

TO B, Kai ovtcos ypdyopEv 6ia Tfjj HK uTroT£ivovCTr)s says: "Then we turn the triangle , . If 
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the templet tits well, the easiest way to move it 
is to screw it along. Heron certainly knows 
what he is writing about. ! eav oOy Kai sKaxspav 
Tcov AB Bf KCi Tcc; dypi tcO E Tsp’-co^sv Kai 
5 id TCOV arsusicov tco AcTtiSico ypd'|-'co[4SV jjL0V0CTp690u; 
lAiKas \Kai' ott* cutoov Kaxd to pdOog Tfjs sAikos 6 
pouA6|jcda Adpwpisv Kai drro toO pddou? Aoittov Kai xfis 
ypa 9 £(crrj 5 eAikds paSicos tt^v eAiKa 9 aKO£i 5 ^ pivTica’/TcS 

e^opsv dTrr^pTiapsvTiv. ' If we now bisect also AB, 
Br, and the rest up to the point E. and by means ot 
the strip draw single screw-lines through all the 
points, 'and' take? according to the depth of the 
screw we have decided on — ? — . and from this 
depth? and—? —the rest and (Trom ? ; the screw 
already drawn, -we will soon by filing have the 
lenticular screw made ready.’ \The text is cor- 
rupt. and Hultsch takes this section to be a later 
addition, but the meaning seems quite clear all the 
same. ! I divided the line on the cylinder once 
more, this time into half centimetres, and made a 
second screw line by means of the same templet. 
Then I took a fine saw and clamped on it a 
strip of wood 0-5 cm. from its edge : with this 
tool I made a saw-cut along the second screw- 
line for some nine windings. With a broad chisel 
I next cut away the wood between the first 
screw line and the saw-cut on both sides of the 
latter, and finished off with a file. I had now 
a scre\v, nine threads long, the height being i 
cm. and the depth 0*5 cm. 

W e now take up Heron's o\vn text where we 
left it. I * From the other part we turn off the 
wood to the depth of the screw-threads, so that it 
becomes like a round peg of equal thickness.’ 
This work I had alreadv done, in turning the 
first lu cm. down to 5 cm. in thickness. 

‘We next draw two diameters on the base of 
the -wood, and divide both of them into three 
parts.’ ^The text says: ’on the two bases’ 
cvhich is absurd. Xix changes the dual of the 
diameters also : T followed the text and drew 
and divided both diameters, as explained below. 1 
Since the back centre had left its mark on the 
end of the ‘ peg.’ the future boring bar, I had 
no difficulty in drawing rwo diameters at right 
angles aci'oss it; I divided each into three 
parts. 

‘ Through one of the two dividing points \se 
draw a line at right angles to the diameter.’ 
1 his was easily done. 

' Then we dra^v from the two ends of this 
normal two stiaight lines along the entire 
length r)f the peg, and that is possible for us if 
we pla( e the peg on a Hat piece of wood, and we 
scribe the two lines with a point till we reach 
the screw thread.’ With a point ’ is my con- 
jecture: Xix. correcting the text in another way. 


translates ‘ Mit ciner Zange.’ The word is 
corrupt; the four MSS. give three different 
readings, all of them meaningless.^ By placing 
the peg hat on a piece of wood, and using 
another piece of wood for a ruler, I drew’ the 
lines without difficulty, using, however , a pencil, 
not a point. 

‘ Then we use with great care a fine sa\v', 
till ^v•e ha\'e sawn through right up to the sciew'- 
thread, and we cut the marked third off from the 
peg.’ I used the finest tenon saw’ I had, and 
cut off the segment with the same saw. 

* And w’e cut out in the middle of the remaining 
two-thirds to their ^vhole length a furrow like 
a canal, w’hose size is half the thickness of the 
remaining w’ood.’ (By ' size ’ is meant ‘ depth,’ 
I think ; that w’ould bring the bottom of the 
groove do^vn to the second mark on the diameter. 
The breadth is determined, I think, by the marks 
on the other diameter, being one third of the 
thickness of the peg. Heron doubtless made 
the iron cutter to fit the groove, w’hereas I 
preferred to make the groove to fit the size 
of iron I had : so I did not follow’ him in regard 
to the dimensions. ' Having first smoothed the 
saw^-cut w’ith a file, I cut out a furro^v, 1*25 cm. 
deep by 1-5 cm. broad all along the middle of 
the flat side of the peg or boring bar. The 1 eason 
for making it 1-23 cm. deep w'as that I wanted 
to make the cutter out of a piece of iron i'25 
cm. square. The breadth is determined m 
this W’ay : the cutter has to cut to the depth 
of the screw'-thread. which is 0*5 cm. : the w’edge, 
which has to drive it out, should not be less 
than 0*3 cm. thick at its point, w’hich gives us 
i-o cm. as a minimum: I then added 0*5 cm. 
for good measure. 

‘ Then we take a piece of iron and sharpen 
it to suit the screw' thread.’ (’Sharpen’ is 
my conjecture: the text has Murn it,' w’hich 
gi\ es no sense. ^ I cut off a piece of iron, 
1*23 by 1*25 cm. thick and 3*0 cm. long. At 
one end I filed a point, the sides of w'hich met 
at an angle of 90 : the point itself came at the 
height of one side of the cutter, behind the top 
I filed away from both sides to get a good clear- 
ance. As the top of the cutter did not come 
out along the diameter of the boring bar, 
but a little bclo^v it, I filed down the triangle on 
the flat, upper side of the point till it formed 
a plane sloping tow'ards the centre of the boring 
bar. The point looked very much like the prow’ 
of a boat. As the base of the triangle was 
1*23 cm., it was broad enough to cut my screw- 
thread, ’which was to be 1*0 cm. broad. The 
other end of the cutter had to be filed to a slant 
to fit the wedge, which w'as to drive it out. 
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The slant of the wedge is determined by two 
things: the length the wedge has to tiavel, 
and the length it has to drive out the cutter. 
The latter was 0*5 cm. — 0*5 cm. for good meas- 
ure; the former was determined by the dis- 
tance of the cutter from the upper end of the 
groove, that is from the end of the screw- 
thread. 1 decided to put the cutter 4*0 cm. 
Irom the screw-thread, and so got a slope of 
I : 4 on the wedge and the back of the cutter. 
I made a small templet of brass, marked the 
end of the cutter and filed it down. (Heron 
says nothing ol all this, but it seems very neces- 
sary all the same.) 

‘ Then we make it fast to the peg with the 
groove in it.’ I cut out a groove at right angles 
to the long groove, 1*25 cm. by 1-25 cm., to 
take the cutter, filing it carefully till the cutter 
was a snug fit. The distance of the nearest 
part of this groove from the screw-thread was 
3 '5 cm. : that of its middle approximately 4 cm. 
(The cutter has to scrape the inside screw-thread, 
so that it has to come at right angles to the peg 
or boring bar. It has to be driven out little by 
little, so it has to slide in a groove. The forces 
at work on it will be : (a) ?l strong pressure against 
it towards its back, when it is scraping: [b) 
a lesser pressure towards its end, trving to dri\-e 
it back against the wedge : (c) as it is driven out, 
the pressure against its point will tr\' to raise 
its inner edge, turning it with the edge of the 
groo\'e as a fulcrum. There is no way of meeting 
all three unless the segment is replaced. But 
this lid is the weakest part of the construction 
and so has to take the least stress, that mentioned 
under point c. One side of the long groove 
takes b, as it forms the backing for the wedge ; 
while a, the strongest pressure, is taken by the 
bottom of the short groove. 1 

‘ Xext we make its end come out into the screw- 
threads, after we have fastened the two segments 
together ver\' firmly, so that one remains 
fixed to the other and they never can come apart 
at all.’ (The first part of this sentence I take 
to mean that we arrange the cutter in such a 
way that its end can be driven out into the 
screw-threads we are going to make : but it is 
not very clear. 1 I planed the fiat side of the 
segment and put it back by means of four wood 
screws. (This is an anachronism, since such 
screws were unkno^vn to Heron, who probably 
fastened the segment by means of nails and glue.) 

‘ Then we take a small wedge and put it into 
the canal and knock it along till it forces out 
the cutter, and it lies between the two segments.’ 
(See fig. 4.) (* The two segments ’ is a correc- 
tion by Carra de Vaux.'i Of course I made the 


wedge before I replaced the segment. It is a 
piece of oak. 10 cm. long, 1*4 cm. broad and 
i*i cm. thick. The slant is 4*0 cm. long, and 
the thin end 0-4 cm. thick. (As for the last 
sentence. Carra de \^aux takes ’ to be the 
cutter, while Xix takes it to mean the wedge. 
I think it means rather 'since it 'the cutter 1 
lies between the two segments ’ — so that we can 
drive it out.j 

' When we have done this, we put the screw 
into a piece of wood in which we have bored a 
hole that fits exactly the thickness of the screw.’ 
Tn 1932 I followed Xix, translating: ‘a per- 
fectly straight hole ’ ; now I prefer to translate 
it as above.; Into a block of mahogany I 
bored, by means of a centre-bit, a hole of 6-o cm. 
diameter. As I had already decided on the 
size of the screw because of the size of the centre- 
bit, it would have been far better to make the 
hole first, and then turn the hornbeam cylinder 
to a good fit. Still, it fitted well enough for 
its purpose. 

‘ Then we bore in the sides of this large hole 
small holes one after the other, and put small, 
oblique, round pegs into the holes, and drive 
them in till they engage the screw-thread.’ 

I drilled three holes on either side of the mahog- 
any block, I -2 cm. in diameter, and turned six 
pegs of ash wood to fit them. The ends of the 
pegs I cut with a knife till they engaged the 
screw-thread. The pegs had to be a tight fit 
to be of any use. (See fig. 4.) 

' Then we take the plank into which we want 
to cut the female screw and bore a hole to fit 
the screw peg.’ I took a board of beech wood, 
33*3 by 17*0 by 4'0 cm., and bored a hole 5*0 
cm. in diameter, by means of a centre-bit. 
(The thickness of the plank is determined by the 
distance of the cutter from the screw, since the 
screw cannot enter the female screw, which is 
cut out little by little. The guiding screw must 
be a little longer than the thickness of the plank. 
Heron ensures this by directing that the whole 
instrument must be more than twice the length 
of the female screw i.e. the thickness of the 
plank ) : one half is used for the guiding screw, 
the other half for the peg or boring bar. The 
cutter is placed at the outer end of the boring 
bar, while the outer end of the screw is used 
for the handles.') 

‘ Then we join this plank to the plank into 
which the screw is fitted, by means of two up- 
rights which we fasten veiy carefully.’ I nailed 
two small pieces of wood, 2-5 cm. thick, across 
the face of the mahogany block, and then 
screwed on the beech-wood plank by means of 
four long screws. This is another anachronism : 
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Heron probably means that we are to use 
clamps and wedges. I did not screw the plank 
directly on the block, because I wanted to see 
how the cutter worked at the beginning of the 
furrow. (See fig. 5.1 

‘ Then we put the peg with the wedge in it 
into the hole in the plank in which we want 
to cut the female screw.' ; The hole in the plank 
must come into line with the hole in the block. 
To ensure this the screw is placed in the block 
while the plank is fastened to the latter, so that 


I had smeared the screw and the peg with tallow 
to make them turn more easily. There were 
several difficulties which I had not foreseen. 
The wedge should have been a very tight fit to 
keep its place: I had to wedge it with another 
w'edge. a small slip of wood. The round pegs 
held very well, as long as I turned the screw': 
but when I knocked in the w'edge, they came 
out and had to be knocked in again. In 1932 I 
had foretold that the chips would give trouble : 
but I found that there W'as no trouble at all. 



Fig. 4. — The screw-cutter before assembling. Fig. 5. — The screw-cutter at w'ork. The mahogany block 
On the left, the piece of hornbeam with has been fastened to the beech-wood board, which is 

the handle, the guiding screw, the peg or put up on the carpenter's bench. The segment has been 

boring bar, the groove, the cutter and the replaced ^tw’o screws ate seen,', and the cutter is at w'ork 

wedge, before the segment was put backd inside the hole in the board. The wedge to drive out 

On the right is the mahogany block with the cutter is seen sticking out of the boring bar, which 

the hole for the guiding screw and the six projects behind the board. Compare fig. i, C. 

pegs; on it are standing the segment 
from the boring bar and the brass 
templet. 


‘ And w’e bore holes in the upper end of the 
screw’ and put handles in them.’ I bored one 
hole right through the top of the hornbeam 
cylinder and put in a round stick ol oak. 

‘ And then w'c turn it till it penetrates into 
the plank, and we keep on turning it up and dow n, 
and knocking in the said wedge every now and 
then, till the female scre^v has been cut to the 
depth we w'ant.’ I placed the instrument in 
the back vise of a carpenter’s bench still an- 
other anachronism with the screw’ in a hori- 
zontal position, and started to turn the handle. 

^ Compare fig. i, B. 


and w'ell with a clear grating noise, except at the 
two places of everv’ turn w’here it had to go 
right against the grain. At the beginning and 
end of the lurro’w it had a tendency to push the 
wood aside rather than cut it; this w'as of little 
moment, since it could be corrected by means of 
a chisel afterwards. (See fig. j.) 

' And so we have cut the female screw*.’ 
.See fig. 6. : 

There remained only to see if it would fit 
a sciew’ made to the same size as the guiding 
screw’. I turned a piece of mahogany to 6-0 
cm, in diameter, marked it with the templet 
used for marking the guiding screw, cut out the 
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screw, and made it fit into the screw-nut I had 
cut. (See figs. 7 and 8.; The experiment was 
complete, and had succeeded. 

This expel iment shews that the instrument 
as reconstructed by me is not only not ' mechani- 
cally impossible,’ but is quite effective. More- 
ov’cr it is possible to make it by means of tools 
known at Heron’s time ; the anachronisms were 


this work, even though I must contend that he 
was wrong, and that I am able to quote, by 
rights, Heron's last sentence on this topic: 
’ This is the shape, and with it ends the 
book.’ 

A. G. Drachmann. 

Copenhagen. Bjerregaardsvej 5. 



Fig. 6 shews the female screw cut 
into the beech-^vood board. The 
screw-thread is quite smooth 
except towards 10 o'clock, where 
the cutter has worked right 
against the grain. \V"here the 
screw-thread comes out, the 
wood has been pushed aside 
rather than cut ; it was smoothed 
afterwards with a chisel. 


Fig. 7. — The screw. 
The two last wind- 
ings have not been 
filed smooth, but 
have been left to 
shew the saw-cut 
and the chisel-cuts 
with which they 
were made. 


Fig. 8 shews the mahogany screw fitted into 
thesciew-nut cut into the beech-wood 
board- This is the final proof of the 
success of the experiment. 


merely a matter of expediency, and detracted 
nothing from the value of the experiment in this 
regard. As the instrument was made in the 
strictest accordance with Heron’s text as inter- 
preted by me, the fact that it will work goes a 
long way to show that my interpretation cannot 
be far wrong. 

I must owm that I have never for a moment 
doubted that my reconstruction on paper of 
Heron’s screw-cutter was correct : but I have 
been astonished at the amount of little things 
I have learnt through working out my theory 
in practice, and I am not sure that it will ever 
be right to discuss in detail an antique instru- 
ment without making a model, if it is in any 
way possible. So I am quite thankful to Mr, 
Andre Kenny for having made me undertake 


An Illustration of Bacchylides,— Plate V 
represents a small Attic bell-krater in the 
collection of Mr. Ed^v*ard Armytage, w'ho has 
kindly permitted its publication. The subject 
is novel : it appears to be the arrival in Attica 
of Theseus, and shew’s in detail a close corre- 
spondence with our main literarv" source, the 
seventeenth ode of Bacchylides. The tw'o youths 
on the left are the two companions of Theseus, 
Peirithoos and Phorbas ^ — 5uo [F)oi 9COT6 
piovous diiapTelv Aey£i (J.c. line 45). They are 
in travelling costume, booted and cloaked, 
w^earing ephebic fillets “ and bearing pairs 

^ See Robert, Hermes^ 1 898, 1 50. 

2 On this form of head-band, with a high tang in 
front, see G. Blum, iv. 21 (1913), 269. (I owe 
this reference to Prof. Beazley.) 
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of spears — fsaTcO^ 5 e 50 ’ Iv xipEtJo' dKovTag , 1 . 49, 
though said of Theseus himself, not of his com- 
rades). The garlanded altar in the centre is 
presumably that of Zeus Meilichios near the 
Kephisos, where Theseus was purified by the 
Phytalidae:^ and on the far side of this bits 
Theseus himself, in an attitude of repose after 
reaching his destination — Si^Tiaeai 5 s 9iAayXctc\Ji 
’ACct'.a^ 1.60:. A petasos ' KriUKTUKov Kuisai-' AoKau’ccv, 
1. 50’ is pushed back on his neck, and his cloak 
(ouAiov 0 scro-aAdy 1 . 53') is spread beneath 

him. He is crowned in preparation for the rite 
of purification, and he holds, turned down in 
sign of peace, the club with which he slew 
Periphetes : one is almost tempted to use this 
detail in support of Kenyon's suggested supple- 
ment to 1 . 48, KCpUVCXV T£ TTUKudv. AbOVO aud 
before him are lines of dots, imitating inscriptions. 
On the right are the Attic deities — first, Athena 
herself in a defiant attitude as though denying 
ingress until Theseus has been purged of hib 
blood guiltiness : behind Athena, Poseidon with 
his trident : or did the artist intend not Poseidon 
himself, but his Attic hero-form Aegeus, the 
earthly instead of the heavenly parent of Theseus ? 

The \ ase is said to have been found at Corinth 
and measures -255 m. (10 ins.) in height. 
Stylistically it calls for no comment, being 
average work of that dull period of Attic vase- 
painting, about 380 B.c. The reverse has a 
block subject, three draped youths and two 
cippi. 

F. X. Pryce. 

British Museum, London, 

CKr 3938, 3952, and 3953 /. Piety toward 
the past is seldom more unselfishly dibpla\'ed 
than when scholars copy inscriptions totally 
devoid of meaning. Such w'ere to Chishull, 
Born'll and Schonborn these fragments which, 
thanks to mcjdern disco\ery. can now in the 
main be understood. 

I. 

393 ^ ^from Laodicea ad Lycum't is 
tentatively restored by Ramsay ' 1893) - without 
indication of the length of lines ; that was not 
ascertainable till 1898, when G. Weber made 
known as follows the city's official style of 
about 225-250 .\.D. fAd/ xxiii, 1898, p. 364, no. 
4, with a few supplements) : 


^ Pausanias I. 37. 4; Plutarch Thes. 12, 

- CB p. 74, no. 8; Waltzing, Corp, profess, iii. 
p. 42, no. 129: IGR iv. 863. Cf. Poland, Gr. 
Veninsic, p. 1 1 7, note ** and, in the list of in- 
scriptions, Z 70. 


[name of honoiand] 

[his public senices'l 

[ Aao-?] 

or 

[. . . . voyo-?j 
y9a[9]^[aav-] 

[xja Iv 9 [uAf]] 

5!£Bac3-[TTi, fi] 

vcCa 3 k 6 p[cs] 

5 ^titp6tt[o-] 

Ais T% [’Aal-] 
as Aao[6iKl-] 

[oov ttoAis-] 

This formal title '11. 3-7) evidently recurs in 
our CIG fiagment, and so gives the length of its 
lines : filling them out with similar verbiage in 
11 . 5-8 we are led to a new version (Fig. 1 1. 

The only textual assumptions here made are 
that, as often happens, D was twdee copied as O 
(11. 4, 6 > and that AacSiKaicov, slightly inset, 
stood alone in 1 . 8, The article a[I]— a restora- 
tion imposed by the space — clearly indicates the 
city tribes as dedicators : they here acted jointly, 
as did ai SebSsKa 9uAai at Ancyra under Hadrian 
(IGR iii. 2 o8j. On the phrasing of 11 . 1—2 it 
seems useless to speculate ; else one might think 
of, e.g., SiaAuaavTa?] i to [irEpi toO vlouj liTTopicu 
v[£iKGs]— meaning ‘ dispute,’ as in I, i\ Perg. 245 
G. 28 ~ OG/ 335. 1 19; the settling of a quarrel 
beUveen artisans’ guilds, such as those of the 
Fullers and Singlet-makers, could be an important 
boon to an industrial city. 

L, 4 : dirAoupyOi (not found elsewffiere and 
unrecognised by the new L. di' S.) appears to 
denote a maker of ‘ vestes quae dicebantur 
solae, dTiAar \IGR iv. 863, note). This latter 
term applied also to shoes (L. df S. 1923, dirAdos 
I. b), but the fame of Laodicea for cloth and 
clothing manufacture makes the meaning ‘ sing- 
lets ’ or * one-piece garments ’ seem here more 
probable. 

L. 6 : The Weber fragment cited above 
shews that at some time in the third centur\' 
Laodicea received the rank of ‘ metropolis.’ 
Six cities — Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamon, Sardis, 
Cyzicus, Tralles — were kno\vn to have borne 
that title ;, ^ now Laodicea must be reckoned as 
one of the seven * metropoleis of Asia.’ 

How many tribes Laodicea had is not knowm : 
theie have sur\i\’ed so far the names of six only: 
Apollonis, Athenais, Atialis, Laodikis [RE xii. 723), 
las (unpubl. text, 1933,), Sebaste (text above] ; so 
flourishing a city may w^ell have had twice that 
number. 

^ Cf. Forsch, in Eph, iii. p. 156 f. 
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, 

BNITOPlOr N 
-JZ/]NrNdf>E-- 

Attactp ro/Y 
-Tf^f A/S''Ai. ■ 
okopi^y'- - - 


[^tiame of honorand\ 
[his public services’] 

T0[- C. I I 1 . ] 

EVTTCpiOU v[c. 5 1.] 
Tcov yvo:9£[cov Kai] 
drrAcvpywv, [discj-] 
5 TTicav a[l Tfjs v£-] 
coKCpou [ ijirjTpoTro-] 

[Aecos] Tfj[s] 'Aa'as 
Aao6(i)KaLCov 
[ttoAecos 6Gb5EKa?] 
[9uAa(.] 


Tf/. A f/yil- 
/ApA/CAA/JP-N. 

Fig. I . — CIO 3938: Chishull's lemma and copv; B.M. 3 /y Add, 10, 102, fo. 37 r, 


II, 

CIG 3952, reproducing Sherard's text from 
Attouda, has 25 lines and its completeness is 
vouched for by A. H. Smith. ^ But as republished 
from Bailie - in CIG iii, p. 1106 (— LBW 743 '" 
744\ it has 43 lines, and the additional 18 have 
hitherto remained obscure. Not only was their 
inaccuracy in Borrelfs copy, our best authority, 
much aggravated by Bailie’s emendations but, 
since he alone vaguely connected them \vith 
Attouda, it was uncertain where Borrell had 
found them. This puzzle can now for the most 
part be solved owing to the discovery by Pro- 
fessor Calder in 1934 at Hisarkoy of an inscribed 
statue-base mentioning, as archiereus of Attouda, 
Alarcus Aurelius Achilleus !Modestos ]Makrobios. 
This name is, as shewm below^ plainly readable in 
BorrelPs copy ; and the 18 lines thus represent an 
honorific inscription from Attouda, which in 
BorrelPs notebook became tacked on to the 25 
lines of CIG 3952. While in 11 . 1-2, 17-18, of our 
transcription the names cannot be certain, the 
first two wxre evidently borne by sons of Andreas, 
son of Pereitas, the dedicating agonothete of CIG 
3952. 15-18. Here is the suggested text adapted 
from Borrell (^lines numbered separately and also, 
as in CIG iii, p. 1 106, from 26 to 43) : 


^ JHS viii, 1887, p. 224. 

- Fuse, inscr, Gr. ii, p, 244. 

^ Text to be published in MAMA vi. 


BorrelPs copy : ^ 

AAQP - HON 

I ( 26 ) 

f 4>')Acop[ia]v6v [koI] 

SNEANTOrZA - 


[■’A] ; vSpjECCV TOUS 

EOYTOVnEPI - - 


’A[v-] 

[5p]£OU TOU rTEpE[i-] 

TOYTOY lEAr- ON 


Tou, ToOs 'b dyu)V- 

0ETA2AIAP - - lOY 

5 ( 30 ' 

. , 

Eetcs 6 i 6 c ^iou 

TilNnOlOlY - - I - - 


Tcov IToiEifoo) [u, M ] 

- YPAXYAAEYZHO 


rA]up- 'Ax 4 ;A- 

EZITOSNiAKPO 


Asug M 6 - 

[Sjea cr T 05 f M ■ a- 

noEOAE!OAora 


Kpe- 

iptjos 6 d^ioAoyoa- 

AT02A - - EI2 - Y2 

10 ( 35 ) 

[tJcctos d[p]:x 

la - - 0ET12 - - TPl 


[p£]w5 

[a] ICO [vi] os tt\s [Tra]- 

Oil NEAHIA 


Tpl- 

[ 5 ] os £[-n-i]ii8Ar,ad- 

EN02 - - ATQNa 


[pjtvos [ttis] dyco- 

21AX - - OIAE 


vo- 

[Se] alas [dir] 0 > Kcr6 ■ - 

HI EinATi - lA! 

{ 40 ) 

[i.-] 

[T]rja[£v] i TTj'i Txa- 

Al - N - NEY0NT02 


Tpi6i, 

[5i]aMv[r,po] VEUOUT- 

AY - YIA! - AlMi05:X 


os 

[r?] Au(a){a t[o0 

OE - A!0 - OINTOY 


K]ai M^boax[i-] 
[covjos Aio 9 (d 1 VTOU. 


From Bailie, Lc. ^differently rendered, LBW 


744} • 
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CIG 3953 f (from Heraclea Salbace'i has 
never yet, so far as 1 know, been transcribed : 
to Franz its case seemed desperate, for he gives 
no comment : now however -we have, as he had 
not, three similar documents. Apollonios son 
of Tydeus, a wealthy Heracleotej when bequeath- 
ing funds for the endowment of quadrennial 
games, appears to have directed that at every 
celebration he and his widow Hieronis should 
each be commemorated by the erection of a 
portrait-statue. We possess almost complete the 
dedications for two statues of her [BCH ix. 1885, 
p. 338, no. 21 ; Sterrett, E.J. 15 = B. Laum, 
Stiftungen ii. 1 19) and for one of him {BCH ix. 
1885, p. 339, no. 22= B. Laum, ibid. ii8y 
Here is the inscription engraved on the pedestal 
of a second statue of Apollonios : from the three 
texts above mentioned this fourth dedication can 
be restored with certainty as follows : 

[fl ^cuAfi Kai] 

[6 d^[xzs ETU^iri-] 

[cav ’AttcXAcoviov] 

[Tu6ecos yutivaai-] 

[ocpxov Kai irpuTa-] 

[viu Kai aTS9avri-] 

[<p6pov Kai dycovo-] 

[OJettiv 5i’ a[iai)V05] 

EK Tcov KaT[aAei-] 
(p6ey[Tco]v u[Tr’ aO-] 
[to]( 0) Tfj it[6JA(i, 6)Tn- 
[pj£Ar|[Td)j V Tfj 5 [«vcx-] 
oTdcr[£Co]5 Ka0[d 6i-] 
£[Td]^[ajTO 6 [AttcA-] 
[A]cbvi[o 5 2]k0pvo[u] 

Kai [*ATro]AAo9[dvous] 
[tJcov [•A5p]a[ OTCU 2kU-] 
pvou [fcou] dycov[o0e-] 
[t]co[v Tfjs 

[Tr]£v[Ta£Tj-n(pi)6[o5.] 

Fig. 2. — CIG S9o3f>: from Schonborn's copy. 


In order not to multiply brackets the dots 
below letters indicate both (a) what was copied 
in part only, such as the delta and alpha of 1. i, 
and p} what was erroneously copied, such as the 
pi and lambda in I. 4. 

The restoration of the one doubtful word 
[£]{ 35 [ 6 pris] (1. 12) is practically certain; the 
HA, \vhich might easily have been miscopied 
for BA, resemble no other pair of letters in any 
of the other possible adjectives (tp>tti^ and 
oyBoris being excluded). Moreover the epi- 
meletae (11. 8-11) are the same as at the eighth 
festival [Sterrett, E.J. ij), an identity which 
suggests that our fragment is but a few years 
— namely four, by this reading — distant in date 
from the eighth. The probable period of the 
series is first to second century a.d. 

AV. H. Buckler. 

I , Bardu:ell Road^ 

Oxford. 


Correction. — In the kindly and well-in- 
formed review of my Handbook of the Middle 
Byzantine Musical jCotation signed A. H. {JHS 55, 
269'i, there is one slip. The Modern Byzantine 
musical notation, as printed and written since 
1821, is not our Western staff notation, but a 
simplified form of the Late Byzantine Notation. 
The name Chrysanthine is given to it from the 
Archimandrite Cliiy^santhus, who invented the 
system and published it in his Theoretikon Mega., 
in 1821 (Reprint, Athens 1911}. 

H. J. W. Ttllyard. 

University of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A Bibliography oi the Survival of the 
Classics. I, The Publications of 1931. 
The text of the German Edition ^\*ith an 
English Introduction, edited by the \Var- 
BURG Institute. Pp. xxii — 333. Lon- 
don: Cassell & Co., 1934. 

The method of the present bibliography was 
founded by Prof, Wat burg, and the idea under- 
hlng it is that of a comprehensive ‘ science of 
civilisation.’ This means that the bibliography 
is not confined to works dealing with the literary 
and scientific survival of the Classics, but 
embraces also those whose theme is their 
survival in rudimentary forms of magic and 
folk-lore. It must be confessed that the short 
English introduction is somewhat difficult 
reading and not remarkable for its lucidiu*. 
But the reviewer hopes that its gist is not mis- 
represented by what has been said above. The 
delay in the appearance of the volume is stated 
to be due to a desire to evolve a tenable principle 
of arrangement. There are included 1238 
titles, and all the works, except eleven, are 
reviewed critically at uarying length. It is 
intended that the present volume should be 
supplemented by that of Richard Ne^vald, 
which deals with the years immediately pre- 
ceding 1931, and by the Catalogue of the 
Warburg Institute. The main divisions of this 
bibliography are: (i) Books treating ancient 
tradition as a whole. (2) Books confining 
themselves to one particular subject. (3) Books 
treating of one particular epoch. 

The bibliography is obviously the fruit of 
immense labour, and will be of great interest 
to librarians as an experiment. The vast 
influence exercised by classical tradition is 
brought home by this conspectus of modern 
works directly or indirectly due to it, and 
published in a single year. The ultimate 
utility of the undertaking will largely depend 
on whether the scheme can be continued with 
anything approaching regularity. The average 
scholar will probably use the book simply as a 
work of reference and turn to the very complete 
indices of authors and of persons and subjects 
respectively. The second of these performs the 
important function of linking up subjects of the 
same class wffiich for various reasons are separated 
in the bibliography. F. H. AL 
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Alt-Olympia. By W. Dorpfeld and others. 
2 vols. : pp. 501 : 62 plates, 85 text illustra- 
tions. Berlin: Mittler &' Sohn, 1935. 
30 m. 

This book is the tragedy of a man who read 
texts and excavated to prove them true. He 
has done so by disregaiding the discoveries of 
the last fifty years and by creating an archaeo- 
logical \voiid of his own, into ^ehich we need 
not follow him. 

The solid archaeological achievement of 
Professor Dorpfeld's activities at Olympia is the 
discovery of the prehistoric settlement, pp. 
73-96. Clear plans and sections of the pre- 
historic buildings are welcome. Two occupa- 
tion levels are indicated, but no attempt 
has been made to associate the pottery found 
with either. Shape is unimportant to Pro- 
fessor Dorpfeld, early Helladic tankards and 
Alinyan kantharoi are all monochrome to him. 
Yet we glean one scrap of ne\v stratigraphic 
evidence. The kvlix, which has a ringed stem 
(see fig. n like the Ithacan kylikes, was found 
with Miiiyan pottery above building 5. 

Stones delimit the edge of a segment of an 
undated grave-mound, no doubt the Pelopion, 
pp. 1 18-121. 



Fig. i.^Mtcen.^ean Kyux-stem from Olympia. 

Prof. Dorpfeld has established the existence of 
three temples at the Heraion on substantially 
the same ground plan by the discover\' of two 
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earlier floor levels. Heraion I is apteral, II, 
III are peripteral. In his reconstructions of 
Heraion I he does not indicate how much is 
conjectural, and he docs not appear to have 
paid sufficient attention to his own admirably 
clear plans and sections. Six rabbeted door 
slabs were found, almost or quite in position, 
but this floor may not have covered a large area. 
Certainly it should not have been restored in 
the south-west corner of the cella Abb. 36. where 
the stratification records an undisturbed burnt 
layer above a clay floor H. 43. plates 9, 15, 16. 
Xo evidence is offered for the stylobat of Heraion 
I. In plate 13 H. 31 the floor slabs rest on 
natural soil. This is good evidence against 
a stylobat at that spot. 

The value of Prof. Dorpfeld's careful excavation 
cannot be estimated till the new finds are 
published in their context. The reviewer was 
privileged to see our author's admirable series 
of note-books at Leukas, and doubtless this 
information has been preserved. The drawing 
Abb. 55 of the sherd said to date Heraion II 
is not convincing, but it is probably to be dated 
about 600 B.c. 

Few sherds from Pisa have emerged from their 
packing-cases. The plans shew careful work. 

F. Forbat gives a detailed study of the floors 
of the temple of Zeus, with a summary on p. 
247. If Prof. Dorpfeld's account of the position 
of the paintings of Panainos is correct, they 
must have ruined both the inside of the temple 
and the great statue of Zeus. Mr. Forbat's 
evidence is that the barriers said to be con- 
nected with them were later than the floor round 
the throne, and not part of the original com- 
position. The text of Pausanias is also against 
this objectionable reconstruction. 

The books end with a new study of the pedi- 
ments by A. Weege. It starts soberly enough. 
The heroines in the East pediment go next 
Zeus, the heroes change over and turn half- 
centre. The bearded head is rejected. Must 
we. can we reject it ? The statue of Zeus holds 
a double axe. Pausanias knew he was a statue 
because he is behind a large and disconcerting 
altar. The God on the other pediment is also 
a statue of Zeus, and he has an altogether in- 
toleiable altar. The next step is, as we feared, 
that Piieidias is the Master of Olympia. We 
have slipped into Dorpfeldia unawares. S. B. 

Die Ruinen von Priene. By M. Schede. 
Pp. 1 14, with 127 text figures and folding 
map at end. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter ^ Co., 1934. 8.60 m. 

This is a most c.xcellent little book, which is 


really needed not only as a portable vade mecum 
of the important site of Priene, condensing the 
greater ^vork of ^Megand and Schrader, but also 
as bringing that monumental work up to date. 
Much of the essential matter of the larger book 
has been embodied, and there are some \erv' 
useful additional illustrations, such as the Hne- 
perspecthe showing a restoiation of the g>'m- 
na^ium on p. 89. This and many other illustra- 
tions have been borrowed from the w'orks of 
Hiller von Gaertringen, F. Krischen, B. Meyer. 
M. von Massow* and A, von Gerkan. Meyer’s 
general air-view' of the ruins ifig. 13) and the 
Treue photographs of the model of the towm on 
figs. 10 and II are particularly valuable. To 
anyone who has visited Priene, the illustrations 
(figs. 50 and 51) taken from Antiquities of Ionia, 
Part I, showing the site of the Athena Temple in 
1868-69, illuminating, if somewhat depres- 
sing. We must now^ be content wdth the indes- 
tructible platform and its magnificent retaining 
walls, shcwm finely in figs. 53 and 54. A 
folding-plate at the end of the book shows 
Rummer and Wilberg’s valuable detailed plan 
of the entire site. T. F. 

Milet. By Th, Wiegand. Band II, Heft 3, 
Die Stadtmauern. By Armin \'0X Gerkan. 
Pp. 136: 88 text figures, 24 plates and 3 
plates in text. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter 
de Gruyter df Co., 1935. 60 m. 

This, the fifteenth of the impressive series 
of German publications on Miletus, under the 
general editorship of Dr. Th. Wiegand, deals 
WTth the town w'alls. It is a detailed commentary 
on the ^vhole fi amew'ork of the general plan of 
the site (PI. i ., which is an enlarged version 
(with chronological data) of PI. 6 in Prof, 
von Gerkan's Griechische Stddteanlagen, produced 
by the same publishing house in 1924. 

The w'alls of the Hellenistic towm of Miletus, 
doubtless modelled considerably on the Greek 
to^vn. enclosed an area nearly 2 kilometres 
in length and rather more than i kilometre 
in ^vidth, conforming to the lines of the irregular 
sea-promontor\' of the site of that time. For 
about three-quarters of their perimeter they were 
therefore protected from all landw'ard approach. 
The remaining section is naturally the one that 
is best preserved and its examination occupies 
a great part of the present work ; but there is 
a valuable piece of Hellenistic walling on the 
extreme north of the site. To-day, neither 
promontoiy nor w'alls are recognisable without 
careful examination, as the silting-up of the 
bay of Miletus has produced a vast area of 
swampy ground, above w'hich tower the re- 
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maining landmarks, notably the theatre. The 
walls were, for the most part, late Hellenistic, 
but probably rather later than the Pergamene 
walls and it is obvious that the theatre construc- 
tions proper are of the Romano-Hellenistic 
period. The boldness and ingenuity of the plac- 
ing of the theatre (^one of the largest classical 
theatres extant) directly on the wall is worthy 
of notice and affords an inteiesting parallel 
with Pergamum, where the theatre encroached 
on the western terrace. At Miletus the ptos- 
kenion and i>kene encroach on the wall and cause 
a buttressed redoubt at this point (see Abb. 57 
and Beilage 3). 

The whole of the walls and gates are examined 
in detail, the principal sections of the work 
being on the ‘ Heiliges Tor,’ the " Lowentor,’ 
and the Theatre. The two first-named had 
important gates associated with towers (the 
general effect of each being rather like that of 
a Ciollege gateway) : and square to\vers, as a 
fortified protection, formed a feature of the wall 
system, especially on the \mlnerable south side, 
where they are closely-spaced at intervals of 
about 200 feet. It is a little difficult to find one’s 
way about, and the names of the principal 
gateways might have been mentioned on the 
general plan on PI. 1 . It is also difficult 10 
ascertain the archaic walls from this plan. 
These are obviously confined to the isolated 
hillock to the south of the later town, shown 
more clearly in Beilage i, but early finds are 
shown in the north- wall area of the town 
(see the sixth-centuiy b.c. lions in Abb. 83. 
and 84) and in the east-wall region by the round- 
altar details in Abb. 29. 

As a thoroughly illustrated architectural 
examination of some large-scale and \'aluable 
evidences of late Hellenistic fortified walling 
in particular, the book is important. The 
existing evidences are recorded wath great care 
and thoroughness and in a systematic manner, 
both in plan and elevation ; and there are some 
excellent photo-illustrations in the text showing 
the recurrent narrow-strip construction and the 
modified " Flemish-bond ’ construction which 
were characteristic of Hellenistic \valls about 
the turn of B.c. and a.d., the latter form of con- 
struction being prevalent in Palestine and Syria. 
Other valuable features of the illustrative mater- 
ial are the restorations of the ' Heiliges Tor ’ 
and the ‘ Lowentor ’ shown on pp. 26, 27 and 
52, and of the gatehouse of the south ‘ Quer- 
mauer ’ on p. 75. 

The archaic architectural details (p. 51) 
conform to Samian and other contemporary 
usages, and there are many of these archaic 


evidences (as well as some fragmentary late 
Mycenaean ones) still left on the site: but it is, 
in the main, for its interpretation of the later 
Hellenistic period that Miletus will ultimately 
be most valuable, as an important part of the 
comprehensive work on Hellenistic architecture 
which we may hope for some day. T. F. 

Villes d^Asie Mineure. By L. Robert. Pp. 

255 with 13 plates and 6 maps. Paris: 
E. de Boccard, 1935. 30 A* 

The title of this book is, as the author admits 
in his preface, misleading. It should read, 
' Quelques villes obscures d'Asie Mineure.’ It 
consists of a series of monographs on the topo- 
graphy, and history, if any, of some dozen lesser- 
know'n cities. Came, Stratonicea of Mysia, 
Panda. Satala of Lydia. Diocaesarea-Keretapa, 
Tyriaeum i a city of S.^V. Phrygia, not the 
better-known city of the Phrygo-Lycaonian 
border', Dionysopolis, Larba, Germe, Attaos 
and Kidrama. There are also critical examina- 
tions of the text of Pliny, XH V. loi (a list of 
Lycian cities; and \ . 108 Eumeneia of Cariaq 
and a number of appendices, consisting chiefly 
of correction of and notes on already published 
epigraphical texts. 

M. Robert uses his exhaustive knowledge of 
the topography, epigraphy and numismatics of 
the region with his accustomed accuracy and 
acumen. He relies particularly on the evidence 
of the coins, not only on their t\pes, but also on 
their provenances : the issues of obscure cities, 
he points out, rarely travel far. By this method 
he is able to fix the approximate site (confirmed 
by a hitherto neglected inscription; of Came. 
By the same method he is able to demolish 
the cities of Germe on the Caicus and Attaia on 
the Mysian coast, and to locate Germe and 
Attaos ;the correct form of the name) in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianutherae. In none 
of these cases does he attempt a precise localisa- 
tion. Kidrama, on the other hand, he first 
fixes approximately by a re-examination of the 
evidence afforded by the coin t\pes and legends 
and then fixes definitively by the preponderance 
of Kidramene coins among those found on the 
site. M. Robert also uses the evidence afforded 
by the survival of names ; he is careful to point 
out the limitations of this method. He thus 
fixes Satala. By the same method he fixes Dio- 
caesarea-Keretapa at Kaysar. This identification 
is not very convincing, seeing that Hierocles 
and the Xotitiae call the city Keretapa, and it 
seems unlikely that the official name if no longer 
used even in official records would have sur- 
vived in the language of the people. One 
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Byzantine source, it is true, the Acta of St. 
Ariemon. alludes to a city of Caesarea in this 
neighbourhood, but it is by no means certain 
that this Caesarea is identical with Keretapa. 
M. Robert can claim to have found this Caesaiea, 
but Keretapa may yet remain to seek. 

In his chapter on Dionysopolis M. Robert 
rightly points out that there is no justification for 
associating the famous temple of Apollo Larbenos 
with this city. Dionysopolis probably lav on 
the right bank of the Maeander : the temple 
seems to have belonged to Motella and sub- 
sequently to Hierapolis. He dissociates from 
the temple the Larbeni of the Magnesia inscrip- 
tion and of the coins (hitherto read AAFBHNOON 
and attributed to Lagbe of Pamphylia ' and 
connects them with the Bishopric of Larba in 
Byzantine C'aria. This place, with his usual 
caution, he refuses to attempt to locate. Yet 
the facts warrant a h\p)Othesis. and a hcq^othesis 
may be useful and does no harm as long as it is 
recognised as such. The facts are that Larba 
coined in the second century b.c. but issued 
no coins in the principate. is not recorded in 
Hieiacles. but is recorded in the Xotitiae. It 
is at least odd that the citv" should have suffered 
this eclipse, and it is not improbable that it 
may have existed, concealed under another 
name, in the interval between the second centur\" 
B.c. and the seventh A.D. Xow Sebastopolis 
appeals under the principate, is recorded in 
Hieracles. but is not recorded in the \otitiae. 
This line of argument, of which M. Robert 
will heartily disapprove, receives some con- 
firmation from the resemblance of the coins of 
Laiba with the earliest issues of Sebastopolis. 

The most interesting of the chapters to the 
general student is that on Stratonicea. M. 
Robert points out the simple fact that there is 
no reason to refer the dates on the cistophori of 
this city to a hypothetical era of 189 b.c:. The 
figures must be regnal years of Eumenes II. 
From this follows the rather startling result 
that Stratonicea existed before Eumenes married 
Siratonice. and that it must therefore be a 
Seleucid foundation, presumably of Antiochus I. 
d’he parallel readjustment of the dates of the 
cistophori of Apollonis and Thyateira involves 
a re'^'ision of current theories as to the extent of 
the Attalid kingdom before 189 b.c. Continuing 
the histoiy of Stratonicea. M. Robert denies, 
but without producing his evidence, that this 
Stiatonicea was the last refuge of Aristonicus 
or that it suffered upon his fall. Its histoiy he 
traces from an analysis of its imperial coinage, 
supplemented by the Pergamene ephebic lists. 
Theie were two communities, 01 iTpcrroviKcts 


01 CtTTO ’IvSttTTeSioU and cl 'I vSeiTTHSiaTai ; they 
formed a sympolity under Trajan : Hadrian 
amalgamated them as Stratonicea Hadrian- 
opolis. This account is satisfactory so far as 
it goes, but it fails to take into consideration 
two important pieces of evidence. Stratonicea, 
though a royal foundation and apparently a 
place of some importance, failed to issue coins 
in the late second or early first centuries b.c., 
when every other royal foundation and many 
other cities of minor importance did so. This 
suggests that Stratonicea did perhaps undergo 
some punishment in 131 b.c. Secondly, Hadrian 
made a special grant of tq tAti to: A Tfjs 
to Stratonicea Hadrianopolis and instructed the 
proconsul and procurator of Asia on the point. 
This implies that certain special dues — ^what 
they precisely were is obscure, but they certainly 
were not the normal tiibute, for which the 
Greek is 96poi — from the territory of the newly 
founded city had hitherto flowed to the Roman 
treasuiy. A combination of these facts with 
those elicited by IM, Robert suggests the following 
hypothetical reconstruction of the history of 
Stratonicea. Stratonicea had prior to 131 b.c, 
held the Indeipedion as its tenitorv. In 131 
B.c. it was deprived of the Indeipedion. which 
became ager puhliciis, its inhabitants ranking 
as the independent community of the Indei- 
pediatae. The two communities, after forming 
lor a while a sympolity, were definitively 
amalgamated by Hadrian, who subsequently 
transferred to the new city the special rights 
of the Roman treasury over the Indeipedion. 

The book is a scholarly piece of work and 
conclusively clears up several troublesome 
problems in the historical geography of Asia 
Minor. Unfortunately it is somewTat disfigured 
by an aggressively controversial spirit. The 
reader would have been grateful if erroneous 
theories could have been demolished wdth more 
urbanity. 

A.H.M.J. 

Le IVIusee de Soueida : Inscriptions et Monu- 
ments Figures, By M. Dunand. {Mission 
Afchhlogique an Djebel Driize: Haiit Com- 
mAsaut de la Rep, Frang. en Syrie et an 
Liban, Sejtice des Antiquith, BihL Arch, et 
Histor., \o\. XX.) Pp. 100; 36 plates. 

Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1934. looyf. 

It is surprising that students of classical 
histoiA' and art have hitherto been slow^ to 
avail themselves of the opportunities in Syria 
in Lebanon which the French mandate there 
extends and which affords a most sympathetic 
welcome to foreign scholars. To study the 
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combination of Semitic and Hellenistic cultures 
which was achieved in Syria is of great im- 
portance, and M. Dunand’s work, illustrating 
a curious local phase of this fusion is of value for 
this and other purposes. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed by the French Academy to help with 
the antiquities collected in Soueida (ancient 
Soadaj, the capital of the Druse Mountain, 
and undertook an archaeological tour of the 
district. His catalogue of the ^Museum at 
Soueida is however the tragic but invaluable 
memorial recording a short-lived collection. 
In the Druse rebellion the contents of the little 
museum at Soueida largely disappeared, and 
of its branches at Salkhad and Kafer, the former 
was totally destroyed. M. Dunand, however, 
has included the lost pieces (appaiently de- 
signated by the asterisk* in his record, which 
is liberally illustrated in good collou’pe. 

The collection contains, it is true, only a 
few pieces of intrinsic beauty: that is due in 
part to the proHneial sites represented and in 
part to the refractory nature of the local mater- 
ial, basalt. There are pieces from the temples 
at Qanawat and the Hauian: fragments 
shewing Palmyrene, Xabataean and other in- 
fluences : of the inscriptions several are new ; 
some like many of the sculptures are of importance 
to students of Semitic religions. The contri- 
butions to prosopography are of value. One 
inscription, again (222I. is of importance as 
indicating that the ancient name of Salkhad, 
not hitherto known, was Triacome. 

Finally, one can only regret that M. Dunand 
has not less occasionally ventured to assign 
dates to the objects, which in some proportion 
of the cases at least could probably be detei mined 
with reasonable approximation. 

R. D. B. 

Probleme der Fruhgriecliischen Plastik. By 

A. Gotsmich. Pp. 121 : 6 hgs. Prag: 

Otto Czerny, 1935. 

Mr. Gotsmich first consideis the origin of 
Greek sculpture. He finds an architectonic 
tendency in the great Dipylon vases, in the 
Dipylon ivory statuettes, in the early temples. 
This development was made possible by in- 
creasing prosperity. The sudden appearance 
of monumental stone temples and statues gave 
rise to theories of foreign influence, but in every 
case the resemblances are superficial and the 
differences fundamental. The style is Greek, 
and develops from piedecessors in Greek lands. 

The first aim of the Greek artist was to give 
a clear, well-built representation of the human 
body and to define its parts. This pioduced 


the pipe-like body on spindle-legs of the Geometric 
period, to be followed by the ‘ block ’ body of 
early archaic times, which was a kind of reaction. 
Later came further definition, and at last move- 
ment. Contrast this development in the study of 
nature with the static, hieratic art of Egypt. 
Wood was the favourite early material, partly 
on grounds of economy, but chiefly because it 
suited clear division and sharply defined detail. 

Details of hair or costume or ornament might 
at any time be borrowed from the East, but always 
were given a Greek form. In Ionia forms were 
made rounder than in the Peloponnese because 
the lonians preferred round forms. Our author 
might have added that bodies actually were 
rounder in the indolent East. 

The book is a well-reasoned and very welcome 
statement containing many good things not 
mentioned here. Just one suggestion. Surely 
along with kore in ‘ block ’ form stood the tall 
thin kouros. direct heir of the Geometric warrior. 

Mr. Gotsmich ends with a defence of the 
attribution of a Xike at Delos to Archermos. 
He argues convincingly that inscriptions are 
often written in strange places, that the shapes 
of plinths varv, and that plinths do not always 
fit their beddings exactly. He may be right 
in deducing a possible depth for the plinth of 
0*29 m. from the depth of the statue, but he has 
not given sufficient consideration to the main 
objection to the attribution. The size of plinths 
is chiefly determined by the size of the part 
that touches them. The depth of the Xike's 
drapery at the break is very small, about o*o6 
m., and getting smaller. Evidence should be 
offered to shew how it could billow out to require 
a plinth 0*29 m. deep, fig. 6, new difficulty 
has arisen from a proposed layer of lead 0*03 m. 
wide in the bedding. Fhere will be much more 
on the left side than on the right, and it is neaier 
the left edge. Is it not dangerous to inteifeie 
with the balance of an abacus which stands on 
a pillar 3 m. high and suppoits a Xike in the 
Delian wind ? 

Our author realises that if his attribution is 
accepted, this Xike is a sad embarrassment to 
those who would like to flood Athens \vith 
Chiot koiai and Chiot at lists, for she wcais the 
peplos, and her style is, he thinks, markcdlv 
Peloponnesian. He says that she looks more 
Ionian when photographed from below and. it 
must be added, a little out of focus, but it is 
unbelievable that her sculptor made her in 
Peloponnesian style with this end in view, or that 
fig. 4 b gives a tiuer pictuie of her style than 
%• 4 a. 

Even if all the conclusions are not immediately 
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acceptable, this is a vigorous study containing 
new and interesting observations. S. B. 

Artemis Ephesia. I, Katalog der erhaltenen 

Denkmaler. By H. Thiersch. Pp. 150 : 

76 plates, 4 illustrations in the text. Berlin : 

AVeidemann, 1935. 22 m. 

This, the first part of a comprehensive study 
of the Ephesian Artemis, is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the monuments ; the argument is 
reserved for the second volume, which it is 
hoped will appear shortly. In the meantime 
it will be sufficient to say that the Catalogue has 
been compiled with exemplary care and com- 
pleted with adequate pictures. The statues arc 
described in full, special attention being paid to 
the question of restorations ; and here we may 
draw attention to the curious adventures of the 
two most elaborate representations of the 
goddess in this island, the statue in Sir John 
Soane's Museum (Xo. 8 and the alabaster 
statuette which, once in the possession of Dr. 
Meade, passed in 1931 to the collection of 
Dr. Robert Mond {Xo. g and see Xachtra^^e, 
p. 123 . Bronzes, terracottas, lamps, gems and 
coins are treated more briefly, only those 
examples being included which supply some 
new feature. The last section ‘ \achantike 
Darstellungen ' traces the history of the type in 
later art, beginning with Rafael, and con- 
tinuing through Hogarth and the Foundling 
Hospital down to modern postage stamps. 

Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums. 

Band III. 1. By Georg Lippold. Pp. 220 : 

77 plates. Berlin and Leipzig: \V. de 

Gruyter. 1936. 

It is good to be able to welcome a continua- 
tion of the German Institute’s catalogue of the 
\'atican sculpture. The fiist two volumes, 
which appeared in 1903 and 1908, were com- 
piled by Walther Amelung. At his death in 
1927 he left behind him a great deal of material 
which has been worked upon by Professor 
Lippold and others: the first results of this 
editorial activitv are this half-volume devoted 
to tht‘ Sala delle Muse, the Sala Rotonda, and 
the Sala a Lroce Greca. 

d he main archaeological problem to be solved 
in the ^ala delle Muse is, of course, that of the 
Muses themscKes. L. judges that the Muses 
nut only belong together in their present form, 
but are also copied from a single complex of 
oiieinals. I'hese he supposes to have been 
bronzes ol the early third century, but he does 
not attempt to define their origin more closelv. 
d’o the seven statues in the \'aiican L. adds a 


fragmentary statue from the Ludovisi collection 
in the Museo delle Terme ‘ Schreiber 2). It is 
uncei tain whether there was ever a ninth : L. is 
not disposed to include Croce Greca 371, which 
Amelung wished to bring into the group. He 
also definitely excludes the Apollo 516, which 
was found with the Muses. As some ot the 
Muses are standing, while others are seated on 
rocks, it seems likely that the composition of the 
original group was asymmetrical and informal, 
with the figures placed, perhaps, on different 
levels, as on the Aichelaos relief: the Roman 
copies, however, seem to have been to some 
extent uniformalised in order to suit a sym- 
metrical architectonic setting. L. judges the 
copies to be of Attic manufacture, and to date 
from the second century after Christ ; the 
original group, he thinks, may have stood some- 
where in the Gieek East. 

The herm inscribed with the name of Aspasia 
523 is treated with more respect than it has 
generally received. L. is of opinion that the 
inscription is neither a modern forgery nor an 
ancient addition to a work originally destined 
for another purpose. He thinks that the portrait 
may have been evolved in Socratic circles during 
the fourth century, and have been based perhaps 
on the actual evidence of Aspasia's tomb-relief. 
The melon-coiffure is unlikely to be taken over 
from a fifth-century portrait, but is possible in 
the fourth. L. says that a Hellenistic or Roman 
artist would have designed the herm differently 
■he does not, however, say in what way), and 
seems to reject Curtius’s ascription of the work 
to an Alexandrian school. It seems easier, none 
the less, to regard it as a somewhat classicising 
product of the Hellenistic period than as a 
product of the fourth century ; such delicate 
points are hard to prove in a Roman copy, and 
judgment in such cases is bound to be largely 
subjective. 

In discussing the date of the original of the 
Antisthenes portrait 307, L. considers it to be 
contemporary with the old age of the philosopher 
first quarter of the fourth century), though 
hesitating to adopt Arndt's suggestion of Demet- 
rius of Alopeke as the author. He admits that 
as compaied with the portraiture of Silanion 
this shews a much-heightened expressiveness : 
and this undoubted fact might be thought to 
imply that the type was a later creation — perhaps 
as late as the end of the century. It is hard to 
find so much romantic individualisation so early 
in the history of Greek portrait-sculpture. 

L.'s special studies in the dating of copies 
enable him to distinguish more confidently than 
most the periods in which several well-known 
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statues were made. To take only three examples 
from the Sala Rotonda : He conjectures that 
the copies ot the Sarapis of Brv'axis (cf. the Zeus 
ot Otricoli 339; were made in Egypt, on account 
of their poor quality {for marble sculpture was 
never a native craft in Egypt, where marble 
was scarce h and that therefore the Zeus of 
Otricoli mav be earlier than it looks at first 
sight. The Hera Barberini 546 L. traces back 
to an original of about 420 B.c., and to the school 
of Agorakritos : the copy is Hadrianic, or a little 
later. The colossal statue of Juno Sospita 552 
is described as an Aurelian copy of an eclectic 
archaising cult-statue of the Antonine period at 
Lanuvium. These judgments may seem per- 
haps over-confident : it is encouraging, how- 
ever, to find someone bold enough to make a 
start with the obscure problem of dating the 
Roman copies of Greek sculpture. 

In describing the portraits in the Sala Rotonda, 
L. makes several judgments which are worth 
noting. He rejects, for example, Curtius’s 
attempt to rename the colossal statue of Xerva 
as Galba, though he admits that the head bears 
little resemblance to the head from Tivoli in the 
Terme. There is, however, a considerable like- 
ness between the profile fsee detail on pi. 46) 
and the coin-portraits of Galba (f.^. Stiickelberg, 
pi. 27). L. compares the colossal statue of 
Claudius 550 with that at Olympia signed by 
Philathenaios and Hcgias, and remarks that in 
spite of this fact the original was a Roman 
creation : it was probably made in the Emperor’s 
lifetime — the divinised forms ha\'e nothing to do 
with the consecratio as such, and the circumstances 
of this event make it improbable that many 
statues of the Divus Claudius were erected. L. 
rejects the conventional designation of Pertinax 
for the colossal bearded head 556 ; he ascribes 
it to the third century, but does not attempt to 
identify it. The structure of the hair, forehead 
and beard reminds one somewhat of Macrinus. 
L. ascribes the colossal head of Plotina 553 to the 
period of Marcus Aurelius : the workmanship is 
too advanced for the period c, 129, though 
naturally the artist would have used a con- 
temporary likeness. The identification of the 
colossal head 5-34 as Julia Domna is abandoned, 
but L. does not suggest an alternative. L. is 
inclined to accept Curtius's identification of 
the portrait-head in the Sala a Croce Greca 567 
as Cleopatra. 

The two most important exhibits in the Sala 
a Croce Greca are naturally the porphyry' 
sarcophagi of Constantina 566 and Helena 389. 
These two monuments have lately been examined 
by two Swedish archaeologists, E. Sjoqvist and 


A. ^Vestholm ^ Opuscula Archaeologica. I (1934), 
pp. iff.!, who have concluded from the remark- 
able stylistic differences between their relief- 
decorations that they differ considerably in 
date, that of Constantina belonging to the fourth 
century and that of Helena to the second half of 
the second. This view was formerly propagated 
by Riegl and Frothingham, but is now generally 
abandoned: L. agrees with the majoiiiy of 
modern opinion. It is true that there is some 
resemblance between the composition of the 
mounted Romans trampling on barbarians on 
the long sides of the sarcophagus of Helena and 
the decursio on the base of the Antonine column 
in the Giardino della Pigna, but Rodenwaldt 
has pointed out that this likeness is purely 
superficial. The figures on the sarcophagus were 
almost without exception restored in the eigh- 
teenth century, and are thus more classicistic in 
style than the originals are likely to have been ; 
and their purely abstract relation to the relief- 
ground ivould have been impossible in the Anton- 
ine age. Moreover, the shape and dimensions 
of the two sarcophagi correspond closely, and 
they are altogether of fourth-century U'pe. The 
divergent styles of decoration are also quite 
possible in a period whose artistic idiom was 
by no means uniform : very great discrepancies 
are noticeable in works which belong unquestion- 
ably to the age of Constantine. 

The general arrangement of text and plates 
follows that adopted in tlie two earlier volumes ; 
there is naturally a considerable improvement 
in the quality of the illustrations, 

R. H. 

Fruhgriechische Gruppenbildung. By Char- 
LixE Hofkes-Brukker. Pp. xii 80 ; 12 

plates. Leiden: 1933- Konrad Triltsch, 
\Vuizburg. 3.80 m, 

A great deal of thought and much study of 
material have gone to the making of this essay 
on early Greek composition : too much thought, 
indeed, for it suffers from the general ascription 
to a primitive art of aims and intentions that 
belong to a more sophisticated age. The author 
implies, though she does not actually state, that 
the artists were all full of the philosophy of art, 
stiiving each of them consciously to achieve 
unity without undue sacrifice of the parts, or 
vice versa trying to emphasise the parts without 
damage to the whole. 

In dealing with vase drawings, naturally the 
main stock of her material, she ignores the 
element of decoration, the relation of the figures 
to the vase, which through most of the period of 
which she treats was the dominating factor. 
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She is at her best in her enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the Brvgos painter, and at her \\ orst i or 
her most fanciful, for too much fancy is the fault 
of this book where p. 55; she applies different 
interpretations to the attitudes of the two 
listeners on the Beilin kyathos ;PL xi, 23 . 
There are very' full references to illustrations, 
twelve plates of good half- tones, and an index 
to all the works quoted, arranged under museums. 

J. P. D. 

Der Niobidenrrialer. By T. B. L. Webster. 

(Bilder Griechlscher Vasen, edd. Beazley and 

Jacobsthal, Heft 8'. Pp. 24: 24 plates. 

Berlin: Heinrich Keller. 20 m. 

The standard of illustration, the main feature 
of this series, is as high as in earlier volumes, 
and the text admirably combines brevity with 
a setting forth of the essential points. The 
details on which the relative dating of the vases 
is based are adequately indicated, and we are 
shewn reasons why it is best to think that the 
Xiobid painter and the Altamura painter were 
two, not one and the same, though their periods 
overlapped. In discussing the vase that gives 
the paintei his modern name the author comes 
to the view that the ^ Argonauts in Lemnos * is 
after all the best interpretation of the scene on 
the front, and he goes on to discuss how far this 
vase and one or two more reflect the great 
wall paintings of Polygnotus and his fellows, 
a question which gives this vase-painter his 
main interest. For the author in his short final 
appieciation does not claim that he is in the 
front rank. He lacks fiSos. It might have 
been added that, however fine his drawing 
(which roused Reichhold’s enthusiasm', he 
is wanting ;,ometimes in a proper sense of what 
should be the piimaiy function of his figures, 
namely to decorate the va^e. 

J. P. D. 

Shapes and names of Athenian vases. 

By G. M. A. Richter and M, J. Milne. 

Pp. xxiv — 32 : 23 illustrations in the text. 

If) I figures on 34 plates. X'cw York: 

I'he Metropolitan Museum of Art. 1935. 

S 1.50. 

This delightful little book has giowii out of an 
earlkr \vurk by Miss Richtei, Shapes qj Greek 
Lzido. published a dozen yeais ago, but in the 
growing it has been improved out ol all recog- 
nition. first, instead of a few stock iliusciations 
ol the iornis, we art* now given in each ca^t* a 
series ol pictuies ananged in chronolooical oidci. 
so that the histoiy of every vase-sliape leaps 
to the eye — the ('hange of emphasis from breadth 


to height, the increasing elaboration of the foot, 
etc. The illustrations are, as before, based 
mainly on the rich collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum, but other museums are now 
freely drawn upon to complete the series. 
Secondly, there is a full discussion of ancient 
vase-names, wherein the authors are careful to 
emphasise which are certain, which doubtful, 
and which are merely scholars’ fancies retained 
for the sake of convenience. There is much 
important information in this section: not every 
archaeologist knows, for instance, that there is 
no authority for pelike. that dinos is not a synon\Tn 
for lebes but a drinking-cup, that kylichnis is the 
true Attic word for ^vhat we call pyxis, or that 
kotyle cannot be pinned down to any shape. 
With this text are interspersed illustrations, 
taken from vase-paintings, shewing the various 
shapes in daily use among the ancients. There 
is a full bibliography and, finally, the book is 
attractively printed and moderate in price. 
This is a work which the scholar cannot ignore, 
while the beginner wfill find it a most practical 
introduction to the study of Greek vases. 

II R. Museo di Spina. By S. Aurigemma. 
Pp. 282: 178 illustrations. Ferrara: a 

cura del Comune, 1935. 18 /. 

The finds in the cemeteiy* of \^alle Trebba, 
near Comacchio, in the delta of the Po, hav^e 
now been transferred from the Soprintendenza a 
Bologna to the Palace of Ludovico il Moro at 
Ferrara, wTich has been restored and refitted to 
receive them. The site w^as discovered in 1922, 
and excavation is still going on. The earliest 
graves date from the end of the sixth century, 
the latest from the early third. So rich a burial- 
ground must have belonged to a great city, and 
that city is believed to have been Spina. The 
extiaordinaiv importance of \'alle Trebba mav 
be illustrated by a compaiison \vith wdiat had 
been hitherto the chief Xorth Italian site of the 
period. Bologna. Some 900 vases have been 
iouncl at Bologna: but 1650 vases from Valle 
Tiebba had passed through the workshop by 
^93j' some thousands more have still to be 
dealt with. The quality is at least equal to that 
ol the Bologna vases, and there are many master- 
pieces : the condition is much better: the graves 
weie undisturbed; they are nearly all single 
inteiments: and most of them have been 
excavated ^vith scrupulous care. Besides vases 
there are fine Etruscan bronzes. Architectur- 
ally the ccmeteiy offers nothing: but in other 
1 expects it is comparable to the greatest Italian 
sites. 

Few of the finds have been published. A 
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bibliography is given in the preface : two 
admirable articles by Dr. Xegrioli deserve 
special praise. The final publication has been 
planned on a magnificent scale, and cannot 
appear, one must suppose, for some years. The 
present work gives an excellent account of the 
site, of the excavations, of the modes of burial, 
and of select graves with their contents ; illus- 
trated by a few of Mi. Finamore's wonderful 
drawings and a good many of Mr. Proni’s 
wonderful photographs. Dr. Aurigemma pays 
generous tribute to his fellow- workers, Dr. 
Xegrioli. Mr. Proni, and Mr. Finamore. 

In 1929, by the kindness of Dr. Aurigemma, I 
was able to spend two days looking at the vases. I 
was not allowed to take notes — that was the official 
regulation and not the fault of Dr. Aurigemma 
— and the observations that follow are based, 
apart from the pictures in this book and in pre- 
vious publications, on what I wrote down while 
my memory was fresh. I give cross-references 
where the author does not. I include some notes 
of Miss Haspels on the late bf. vases. She has 
not seen the originals, and has only the minute 
half-tones to go by. The terms she uses are 
explained in her Attic Black-figured Lekythoi^ 
which is in the press. I mark her notes with an 
H. 

Title-page: the maenad seems not to be 
mentioned in the text : she comes from a fr. by 
the Methyse painter : perhaps of a dinos. P. v, 
see on p. 129, P. x, see on p. 87. Pp. ix-xii 
{ancient texts on Spina'; : in the first line of 
text i read paaiAeuovTos — &aaiA£uovT£5 is a mis- 
print in the Teubner text : text 3 , here re- 
printed from C. Muller j is highly conjectural : 
read auTTj in line 3 : text 7 is taken from an 
obsolete text of Pliny. P. xiii. see on p. 213. 
P. xvii, see on p, 141. P. i. above, see on p. 141. 
P. I , below, see on p. 1 29. P. 1 1 . 2, see on p. 20 1 . 
P. 49, column- krater : by the same hand, a 
pelike in Mykonos (A, youth fluting and youth 
with jug and pointed amphora : to r,, an 
altar). P. 52, see on p. 229, P. 53, above, see 
p. 213. P. 53, below, see on p. 129. P. 55, bf. 
vases: 2, Daybreak painter Ti.) : 3, kotyle of 
the Heron group : 4. painter of the half-palmettcs 
(H.) ; 5, workshop of the Athena painter ? H. - : 
6 , hydria, painter of the half-palmettes (^H. i : 8, 
Beldam workshop (H.'i : 9 belongs to a class, 
often with this subject, near the Haimon 
painter; 10, and the amphora-fr. 13, would 
seem to be a little earlier than the other bf. 
vases found on the site, at least those published : 
II (also yds 1927, p. 133, IK near the Haimon 
painter iH.'i : 12, cf. Coll. PozrJ. no. 453, Em- 
porion painter? i'H.': 14, Haimon workshop 


(H.; : 15, painter of the half-palmettes (H . 

P. 57, second jug from right, workshop of the 
Athena painter (H.h P. 59, above, column- 
ki'ater, probably by the Harrow painter. P. 59, 
left, cf. another bf. oinochoe, ydS 1927, p. 153, 2. 
P. 59, bottom, see on p. 61. P. 61, this cup with 
the love-name Hipparchos is not by Epiktetos, 
but by the painter of the Bonn cup or very like 
him : a cup-fr. published by Xegrioli ^ydS 1927, 
p. 1451 might be a little earlier than this, and. as 
XAgrioli says, the earliest vase found on the site, 
for none of the bf. vases seem older. P. 63, a late 
cup by the Panaitios painter or an early one by 
Onesimos. P, 67. middle 'already Mouseion, 16, 
pi. 8, 1-2', column-krater by the Pig painter; 
cf. especially his column-krater with the same 
subject in Brussels, R 305. Another column- 
ki*ater by this painter is published in ydS 1927, 
p. 147 'whence Ad 1928, p. 130, fig. i ». P. 67, 
right, cup, see on p. 69. P. 69, cup with Danae 
by the Eucharides painter : already published in 
a popular article by Colasanti in Rivista del 
Popolo d' Italia, X'ov. 1928 ip. 42;, which I shall 
quote as RPL P. 7 1 ; bell-krater by the Pulsano 
painter see Metr. Mas. St. 3, p. 140, no. 26; : the 
discover\' of a vase by him at \"alle Trebba, 
where no Italiote rf. has been found, points to 
his having been an Athenian, as suggested in 
Aletr. Mas. St,, in spite of his provincial style. 
P. 73, cup: isn't this one of Busiris’ servants 
rather than the king himself? The thing in the 
field is a bundle of spits. Manner of the 
Brygos painter. P, 75, cup b^* the painter of 
Tarquinia RC 1121 -see Camp. Fr. p. 30 on 
pi- D, 2 , : replica on his cup in Manchester, 
JHS 54. p. 209; cf. also Heidelberg 160 
(Kraiker, pi. 24 . Another cup by him from 
\"alle Trebba is figured in ydS 1927, pi. 21, i 
'CF. l.c.''. Pp. 77-9« column-krater by the 
painter of the Biussds oinochoai : Laurenzi 
\St. Etr. 2, p, 693' has alicady compared it with 
the column-kiater by that artist in Bologna. 
Also by him the volute-krater ydS 1927, p. 187. 
P. 81, caK'x-krater by the same painter as a 
hydria in Goluchow ;C^ • pf 20, i : see JHS 
52. p. 1421. Pp. 83-5, by the Iliupersis painter 
date phase of the Tyszkiewicz painter' : in 
handles and ornament this panathenaic amphora 
goes with Bologna i 34, which is not, however, 
by the same painter. P. 87, i, bf. hydria: cf. 
the Wurzburg oinochoe 332 Langlotz, pi. 104: 
see JHS 34, p. 91 . P. 07, 2 land pp. ix and 
89;, ncck-pelike of a rare shape: likest, the bf. 
vases in Eton Tillyard. Hope. pL 3, 29! and ATw 
York '.Richter and Milne. Shapes and yames. fig. 
32' . The fine lion and lioness ate by the Berlin 
painter: cf Berl. Maler. pi. 12 and p. 13. For 
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lion and lioness on the neck of a vase cf. the 
neck-amphora Leningrad inv. 262 1595'. 

P. 87. 3, bf. oinochoe of the Athena painter's 
shape H.\ P. 89, see on p. 87, 2. Pp. 91-3, 
pelike by the Pan painter [Pan-Male} , p. 23, no. 
33 '- P' 93 ? column-krater by the Kephalos 
painter. P. 97. terracottas and plastic vases: 
A. states on p. 54 that * trade relations between 
Spina and Greece were the exclusive monopoly 
of Attic merchants/ but even though the vast 
majority of the imported vases were Attic, how 
can we tell that they all reached Spina in Attic 
bottoms? and not ail the imports from Greece 
were Attic : of the terracottas on this plate, the 
* mask,’ i, 3, the seated satyr, iii, 4. and the 
seated goddess, iii, 7, are not Attic, but East 
Greek, doubtless Rhodian , cf, to give only a 
few examples, Clara Rhodos, 3 p, 127, 4 pp. 
1 18 and 296 for the ' mask ’ : ibid., 4, pp. 148 and 
196. or Blinkenberg, Lindos, pis. 108-9, the 
satyr: CL Rh. 3, p. 127, and 4, p. 208, Blinken- 
berg, pi. 102. 2219, for the goddess ; : the tortoise 
< iii. 5 ) may be Rhodian too ''see CL Rh. 4, p. 208, 
and Blinkenberg, pi. 114', the doll (iii, 3' see 
CL Rh. 4, p. 214;, possibly even the dove and the 
pomegranate: see also on p. 105. P. 97, the 
bull ii, I p. Ill, \dS 1927, pi. 13, 2, and AA 
1928, p. 134, fig, 12;, the bull ii, 2 {apparently = 
\dS 1924, pi. 13, 5. Dedalo, 5, p. 408, AA 1926, 
p. 35. but differently restored), the fallow-deer 
h? 3 'P- 99 - t 9 ‘ 24 ^ ph 13? t > Dedalo, 5, p, 

413 the bull ii, 4 ^\dS 1924, pi. 13, 4: Dedalo, 
5, p. 409;, and the panther iii, 6, are from a 
single fourth-century fabric, doubtless Etruscan ; 
another panther in the same style, from Tar- 
quima, is in the British Museum, 73, 8—20. 392, 
The lawn ii, 5 is also Etruscan : similar 
fawns in the Louvre 176; and, from 

Populonia, in Florence \ydS 1905. p, 58, below, 
middle : cf. also the vase from Comacchio 
published in ALdS 1924, pL 13, 2, and Dedalo. 
3, p. 411. P. 99, see on p. 97, ii. 3, Of the 
plastic head-vases on p. loi, the upper row 
and the third and fifth in the lower are Attic, the 
other three Etruscan, ii, i -also p. 102 and 
RPI p. 44 i and ii, 2 also p. 103; belong to the 
class oi Etruscan head-vases studied by Albizzati 
in Atti Pont. Atc. 14, pp. 221-32 ', and so may the 
smaller \'ase ii, 4 \dS 1927, p. 169 . For 
the Attic head-vases see my Charuws in JHS 49 : 

i. I p. 179, i, b) belongs to my group J: i. 2 
yds 1924, pi. 13, 3 and ii, 3 to gioup G see 
also JHS 33. p. 91 I : i, 3-5 to gioup X : ii, 5 to 
group O. P. 102, see on p. loi, ii, i. P. 103. 
see on p. loi, ii. 2. P. 103, i, i is the Eastern 
Cjreek, probablv Rhodian vase mentioned bv 
XAgiioli in ydS 1927, p. i 38. When Attic import 


dies out at \'alle Trebba in the course of the 
fourth century, its place is partly taken by an 
Italian fabric of which specimens are given on 
pp. 105-13 : on this see ATgrioli in A c /5 1924. pp. 
289-93. 3 * another, ydS 1924, p. 

292, above: see Xegrioii. P. 123, lekanis with 
common fourth-centuiy decoration, cf. especially 
one in Naples \ML 22. p. 679) and one from 
Montefortino [ML 9, pi. 12, 7''. P. 123. 1-4, 
fish-plates: for the lotvest fish in 1-3 cf. the fish- 
plate Olynthos, 3, pi. 113: for the left-hand fish 
in 4 the fish-plate CR 1876, pi. 5, 12-13: A. 
must be right in calling the Ferrara plates Attic. 
The phialai p. 125, 5—6, look Etruscan. P. 126, 

i. 3 : there are replicas of this Attic oinochoe in 
Rhodes ,13091 : CL Rh. 4, p. 252, 2) and London 
(64. 10-7. 1638 , both from Camiros. P. 126, 

ii. 3 should also be Attic, and perhaps i, i. 

iii. I is of ‘ Gnathia ' fabric : another is figured 
in yds 1927. p. 148, 2: a third was sold, as 
from Comacchio, at Sotheby’s in 1928: Cam- 
bridge 263 i Cr pi. 43. 29) is a fourth. Xegrioli 
had already noticed that one of the Ferrara 
alabastra, and two small jugs found with it, were 
‘ Gnathian ' \ydS 1927, p. 1481 : so, I think, is 
p. 126, iii. 2 : and p. 126, ii, 2 and iii, 4 may be, 
for some of the vases of these upes are. A. 
goes too far, therefore, though only a trifle, 
when he denies all export of vases from Apulia to 
Spina (pp. 104 and 124). 

P. 1 2 7 is figured in ydS 1 904, p. 299 : and in 
Dedalo, 5, p- 402, where it is said to belong to the 
" so-called Etrusco-Campanian fabric ’ : XTgrioli 
saw that it was Greek, and it must be Attic — 
compare Olynthos, 5, pi. 133, 339; so must ii, i 
and ii, 3 on p. 139. The ram’s head rhyton p. 
129 (and pp. V, I, and 53 : ydS 1924, pi. 14, 
3; Dedalo, 3, pi. at p. 401 and pp. 403-3; AA 
1926, p. 34 : RPI 1928, p. 43, above) is evidently 
a favourite, perhaps because of its ugly shape 
I see I. Pol. p. 24 : the pictures are by the 
Eretria painter. The mule-head rhyton p. 13 1 
(and yds 1927, pi. 17, i, AA 1928, p. 134, 
fig. 1 1 - is ol the same period. P. 133, cup : 
cf. the Fauvel cup Stackelberg pi. 37, 1—3 and 
the cup-lr. Agora P. 1424, to be published in 
Hesperia, with other cups in the same style, by 
Miss Talcott. P. 133. cup with the death of 
Cassandra : this reminded me of the Mykonos 
cup A£At. 12, pll. 9-10, and the lid fnot the 
receptacle, which is by the Alarlay painter; of 
the London pyxis JHS 41, pi. 6. P. 137, cup: 
the animal is a lawn, not a goat: the youth is 
surely Apollo, and there is no thought of sacrifice : 
recalls the Aberdeen painter (CV Oxford, p. 108, 
and CF p. 31, on pi. F, B 8>. P. 139, ii, i 
and 3, see on p. 127, P. 139, ii, 4, kotyle: 
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‘ fat-boy ’ style fsee CV Oxibrd, p. 34, on pi. 
42. j): cf. Robinson Olynthos 5 pi. 98. P. 139, 
iii, 3-4: more glass from the site, NdS 1924, p. 
302. Pp. 141-5 (and pp. xvii and A. 

rightly compares this volute-kratcr with a vase of 
the same shape in Bologna, 273: it is by the 
same artist, the Boreas painter. P. 147, 2: 
Marathon workshop, cf. especially CV Athens 
III H, pL 10, 2 (H.l. P. 147, 3 (and p. 149: 
XdS 1927, pi. 16: AA 1928, p. 131: RPI p, 
42, L; Philippart. Bacchantes, pi. 4, b(, bell- 
krater by the Altamura painter. P. 149, 
see on p. 147, 3. Pp. 151-5, volute-krater : 
also by the Altamura painter, as A. is inclined to 
think. P. 159, column-krater by the Hephaistos 
painter ('painter of the Naples Hephaistos). 
P. 159, column-krater by the painter of the 
Florence centauromachy. P. 161, i, i and 3 : Attic 
stemmed plates like these are remarkably common 
on the site: — with heads, p. 167, p. 225, p. 231 : 
with wheels, p. 167, p. 193, p. 207 ; with borders 
only, p. 201, p. 207, p. 237 — I assume that most 
of these plates are stemmed. A head-plate from 
Comacchio is in the British ^luseum (where it 
passes as Etruscan instead of Attic ) : another, 
in Wurzburg, is published by Langlotz (^pl. 245, 
870), who calls it, wrongly I think, Apulian; 
the only other head-plates or wheel-plates I 
know are Bologna 570 and 571 (heads) and 
572 (wheel): but two fr. in the Louvre fr. 
Cp. 1567 and 1370'' may be from such. P. 
161, i, 4, oinochoe: 'fat-boy’ style or near, 
see on p. 139, ii, 4. P. 161, i, 2, not far 
from the last. Pp. 163—5, calyx-krater by the 
Achilles painter : the inscription looks odd, 
having been painted up by the restorer 'cf. J\'dS 
1927, pp. 146 and 188). P. 167, middle and 
pp. 169-71; RPl pp. 34-5; Metr, Mas. St. 5, 
p. 129; Webster, JCiobiden-Maler. pi. iG ucahoc- 
krater by the Niobid painter. P. 167, for the 
plates see on p. 16 1, i, i. Pp. 169-71, see on p. 
167. P. 175, cahoc-krater : near the painter of 
the Petrograd Amazonomachy. The calyx- 
krater p. 177, like the volute-krater with the 
same subject in Bologna (268: Mon. ii. pll. 
14— 151, is an early work of the Niobid painter. 
P. 179, i, 3, volute-krater. see on p. 181. 
P. 179, i, 4 and 6: both head-vases belong to 
my group J, see on p, 10 1 , where the right- 
hand one is figured. P. 179, i. 7 : I saw a 
calyx-krater with this subject by the painter of 
the Petrograd Amazonomachy, and this may be 
it. For the plates on p. 179, see on p. 16 1. 
Pp. 181-5 (,and p. 179, i, 3. Mem. Am. Ac. 6, pi. 
22; RPI p. 43, 5!. volute-kratcr: group of 
Polygnotos: it recalls the Hector painter, but 
also the Robinson bell-krater Sammlung Loebbecke. 


pi. 3, 458. A. supposes the partner of Dionysos 
to be Hekate : he reads the inscriptions as . . X OX 
and . KAOE, the first being a mutilated version 
of “loKxos, the second a garbled version of 
‘Ekoctti. I have got the first inscription 
down as X . 02, but lay no stress on a note 
made some time after seeing the vase ; the 
second reads KAOE, with nothing, I think, 
missing. I took this for an ill-written KaA€, 
with a bad lambda ; the other inscription for a 
garbled kqAos ; and the paredros of Dionysos 
for Semele, perhaps, rather than Hekate, 
comparing an inscribed cup in Naples {Bull. 
Xap. n.s. 6, pi. 13/, and remembering the 
end of the fragmentary Homeric hymn to 
Dionvsos. P. 189, bronze candelabrum: A. 
thinks that the dancer is wearing a kind 
of sweater over her chiton, and so Minto in 
speaking of a somewhat similar dancer from 
Orvieto [XdS 1934, p. 80), but is it not the 
upper part of her chiton? P. 193 : for the plates 
see on p. 16 1. P. 193, the cahoc-krater, see on 
p, 193. P. 193, right, above, cup by the Calliope 
painter. Pp. 195-9 'andp. 193 andi?P/p. 41; : 
calvoc-krater by the painter of the Petrograd 
Amazonomachy see Eos. 34, p. 245 1, his master- 
piece. A. says that Kore is ' here called Hekate/ 
but it is surely Hekate, not Kore ; cf the London 
hydria E 183 {Mon. i, pi. 4: Cl pi. 84, 2). 
P. 201, for the plates see on p. 16 1. P. 201, i, 4, 
see on p. 203, This tomb contained eight 
little Attic dishes decorated with amphorae, 
wheels, dolphins, in silhouette : another is 
figured on p. 1 1 : and a tenth, sold at Sotheby's 
as from Comacchio. is now in Oxford (see Cl 
Oxford, p. 1 17, on pL 64, qf Adria is the chief 
site for these after Comacchio : two of the Adrian 
are figured by Schoene ■ pi. 20. 22 and pi. 22, 2 1. 
Others are mentioned in Cl Oxford, l.c. ; (Mr. 
J. ^V. Lawrence has a fr. of one from Populonia. 
P. 201, ii, 3 and 3 : 3 is figured in XdS 1927, pi. 
17,2: a third oinochoe of this uncommon shape, 
with the same design, a flying bird of prey, was 
sold at Sotheby's in 1928 as from Comacchio. 
P. 201, ii, 4, oinochoe by the Shuvalov painter. 
P. 203 (and p. 201. i, 4, and RPI p. 43, below, 
left) : neck-amphora by the painter of the 
Petrograd Amazonomachy, finer than his 
London vase of the same shape, P. 205 (and, in 
part, XdS 1927, pi . 19, 2'. frr. of a noble volute- 
krater with scene or scenes from the Argonautica : 
it belongs to the group of Polygnotos. and A, 
notices the resemblance to the caKoc-krater p. 
195, which we have assigned to the painter of 
the Petrograd Amazonomachy. P. 207, for the 
plates see on p. 161. P. 207, middle, and pp. 
209-1 1 [RPI p. 38, and Casson. Technique, hg. 
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29:. a wonderful volute-kratcr by Polion on ihe 
painter see Bull. Metr. Mus. 24. pp. 107-ioy 
The ' Return of Hephaistos ' has novel ieatures : 
Hera sits on the magic throne with toes turned 
right out, just as Hephaistos docs on his donkey 
in the Francois vase : there the attitude shows 
Hephaistos* lameness : here it emphasises the 
appropriateness of Hephaistos' revenge : Hera 
disliked him for his lameness : he retaliates by 
makine her lees useless. Another noveltv is 
the siren ' not “ harpy ') who holds the Ian 
for Hera : she no doubt ^vem wiih the throne, 
was made by Hephaistos and formed part of 
his present : for sirens connected with Hera 
see Pans. 9, 34, 3. P- 213, middle, and pp. 
xiii. 53, and 215-9 < RPI pp. 39-40: the 

neck*pifture B. AIL 33, pll. 1-3, and p. 6, 
and RM 47, p. 124 , volute-krater with the 
Seven against Thebes and other notable 
pictures: the artist belongs to the school ol 
the Xiobid painter, and we have another 
vase by him, the volute-krater Bologna 279 
(Pfuhl. fig, 308'. Messerschmidt ‘ RAI he.' in- 
geniously supposes that stage-wings, TrapaaKrivicx, 
are represented in the * anodos ’ picture on the 
neck : against this, perhaps, that the same 
upright occurs in the Busiris picture on the other 
side of the neck ' cutting off part of the right- 
hand figure i: and in the neck-picture on a 
contemporarv volute-krater in X'ew York 1 FR 
pi. I 16 .. The man with the torches seems to be 
\vearing a short chiton \vith a poikilon o\'er it : 
this does not chaiacterise him as ' workman or 
wanderer,'* for it is worn, to give one example, 
bv the -Vrehon Basileus on the neck of Polion s 
vase p. 207.. The man may be Dionysos, see 
Cr Oxtoid. p. 122, on pi. 66, 40. Pp. 221-3, 
calyx-kiater with Iphigenia in Tauiis, well 
published by A. in Dedalo, 12. pp. 411-21 also 
-JA 1932, p. 438' : A. saw that it was Attic, of 
the earlv fourth century, and I am sorry to 
find Hi. Philippart Coll, de cei. gr. en Italie. 
ii, p. 83' collecting A. and asserting it to 
be * not .\ttic but Attico-Italiote ^ Philippart. 
pi. 13. 2, Jdl 34. p. 133, is also Attic;. By the 
same hand as tlu^ Iphigenia vase, a bcll-kiater 
fi, in Heidelbeig 231. Kraikei pi. 46 . P, 223: 
for the plates see on p. 16 1. P. 223. ii, 7. bf. 
lekyihos : Maiathon group, cf. p, i |.7 H. . 
P. 223. iii. 2. oinochoe, Dionysos and sat\ts: 
also pp. 32 and 229, and XdS 1927, pL 21. 2: 
the dale should be somewhere about 400. 
P. 223, middle and p. 227, Af/.S’ 1927.pl. 13, AA 
1928. p, 130, fig. 8 , indiia by Polygnotos 
' r. Pol. p. 81 : the presence of Pelops at the 
puiMiit oi Thetis by Peleus is stiange: such 
hydriai ne\ei have two subjects in one fiieze. 


P. 229. see p. 225, iii. 2. P. 231, for the plates 
seep. 161. P. 231, ii, I iand p. 235). oinochoe 
by the Shuvalov painter. P. 231, ii, 4, oinochoe 
by the Eretria painter. P. 233, see on p. 231, ii, 
I. P. 237. i. I and 5. cf. Bologna 578 iZannoni 
pi. 38, 93 P. 237, i. 3 'and XdS 1927, pi. 20), 
a good bell-kraier by Polygnotos i F. Pol. p. 81'; : 
on the inscription IlECTiayoccja see AJA 19-9. 
p. 366. P. 237, for the plates see on p. 16 1. 
P. 239. bell-krater bv the Clio painter. P. 240, 
from an oinochoe. shape 4, by the Shuvalov 
painter, with Perseus puisued. 

Of the fe^v vases published elsewheie and not 
here, let us add the following to those mentioned 
above: — The caK^c-krater h\ AdS 1927.pl. 19, I 
has a leplica, as Xegrioli observed, ol the ‘ Death 
of Talcs * on the Jatta volute-krater [FR ph 
38-39 1 and is close to it in style. There is a 
column-krater by the Cleveland painter in 
Ferrara, with the death of Kaineus: but I was 
wrong : Pan-Made/, p. 19; in identifying it with 
the Kaineus vase figured in l\dS 1924. p. 287, 
which is later. The oinochoe 1927, p. 136, 
is no. 332 in Schefold’s Unteisuchungen. p. 37 : 
the pelike of early Kerch style. XdS 1927, p. 155, 
is his no. 349 : the pelike of full Kerch style. 
\dS 1924, p, 290, his no. 350, is the latest 
Attic vase published from the site. The fourth- 
century Etruscan duck-askos XdS 1927. pi. 17, 
I, belongs to a class of which the finest is in the 
Biitish Museum (G. 15 1, Panofka, Poiirtales, pi. 
39': see Albizzati in RM 30, p. 152. who 
cites three in Florence: others, AIL 24. p. ii, 
fig. 3, 7, \dS 1932, p. 96, St. Eti. 9, pi. 41, 5, 
five in the Louvre H 97-101), one in the 
Cabinet des Medailles. and two formerly in the 
Bourguignon collection, one from Citta di Pieve, 
the other from Orvieto { I'enie 18 mars /cyoz, pi. 3, 
78 and 81 '. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum ; Pologne, 

fascicule 2 : Collections de Cracovie. 

By K. Bl'las. Pp. 70 : 42 plates. Cracow : 

Academic Polonaise, 1933. 4.0 zL 

There are fewer good pieces in the second 
Polish instalment than in the first : but the Cracow 
\ases aie many and varied, and Dr. Bulas*s 
descriptions, as before, shew knowledge and care. 

Czartoryski Museum. The hydria pi. 3, 10 
belongs to a group of vases, contemporaiy with 
caiiv Lydos. \\hich cluster round the Louvre 
hydna F6 C L Louvre, III, He, pi. 39, 1-2 ,. 
The ' Siana ' cup pi. 4. 3 is surely restored? 
the himation, for example, does not make 
sense, PL 3, 3: cf. the small neck-amphora 
Munich 1302 A J 478: A, Gerhard, AT pi. 
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205, i-2\ PL 8. 2 : I think one can say from 
the photographs that no ancient work is visible 
on this cup at present : it is quite possible that 
ancient drawing lies under the modern drawing, 
somewhat like that of the Colmar painter's 
cup in \denna Tvon Liicken, pL qyL or the early 
Macronian cup Munich 2644'!. Pi. 9. i : in 
Campana Fragments, p. 34, no. 21. I shewed that 
some of the missing fragments of this cup were in 
the Villa Giulia. PL 10. 2 : sorry to say that the 
drawing of this in Vases in Poland, pi. 7, is reversed. 
PL iij 2: I did not attribute this vase to the 
Meletos painter iV. Pol. 501: I said it was 
‘ related ’ : in general, Dr. Bulas. unlike most of 
the contributois to the Corpus, quotes accurately. 
PL 13, 2: Schefold, Untersuchungen. no. 153 and 
fig. 78. PL 15, 4-5: another replica of this 
pair of Etruscan bucchero vases is in Hamburg 
\St. Etr. 9, pi. 49, 17, and p. 319 : the lower part 
alien, see von ^Mercklin, id.) : cf. also a hydria in 
Copenhagen, Xy Carlsberg [Bildertafeln des Etr. 
yiiis. pL 39) : the ‘ tresses ’ of the head on the 
neck of our vase should be a pair of * aigrettes ’ 
such as sphinxes and others wear 1 Laconian, 
Pfuhl, fig. 194). 

University. PL 10, 6 is discussed in U. Pol. 
p. 70. PL II, 5 is by the Achilles painter 
(V. Pol. p. 49). PL 12, 9-10 and pL 13. 1-2 are 
headed ‘ Italiote vases of the rf. Attic style ' — not 
much of a category : pL 1 2, 9 is Uq^ically Italiote ; 
pi. 12, 10 is Attic ("fat-boy' style, see CV 
Oxford, p. 34, on pi. 42, 5 : the things held are 
discus and aryballos) : pi. 13, i is not Italiote, 
but of a barbarous, perhaps Campanian, fabric 
discussed in BSR ii, p. 29, as well as in V. Pol. 
p. 77 ; pi. 13,2 must be Attic. 

Archaeological Aluseum. PL 4, 8 : repainted ? 
PL 4, 17 : the foot alien? 

J. D. B. 

Imagines Inscriptionrim Attic arum : Ein 
Bilderatlas epigr aphis cher Denkmaler 
Attikas. Ed. J. Kirchner. Pp. xii — 30 ; 
54 plates. Berlin: Gebr. Mann. 1935. 
42 m. 

Nobody could be better Cjualified than 
Professor Kirchner to prepare a volume of photo- 
graphs to illustrate the historical development of 
Attic inscriptions from the earliest times down 
to the sixth century of our era ; and the present 
work, alike in form and content, provides an 
admirable supplement to the stately row of 
volumes of the Editio Minor of Inscriptiones Graecae, 
in which, under his devoted and untiring care, 
the collection of all the Attic inscriptions is 
rapidly approaching completion. His difficulty 
has consisted rather in choosing what to leave 


out than what to include, and he has wisely 
insisted in the first place that the inscriptions 
reproduced should be if possible exactly dat- 
able, except in the case of those which form our 
sole evidence for the earliest stages in their 
development, for only on such a foundation can 
accurate knowledge either of the evolution of 
the script, or of the changes of formulae in public 
documents, be securely based. We are given 
upwards of 150 items, on 54 plates, and rather 
more than half the total belong to the period 
after 300 b.c., for those of the fifth centurv' or 
earlier number 40 and the fourth centuiy is 
represented by 31. No one, we imagine, will 
be disposed to regret this basis of division, for 
not only do we need more guidance for the 
history' of the letter-forms in Hellenistic times, 
but we are already better provided with illustra- 
tions of fifth-centuiy documents, thanks to Kern’s 
Inscriptiones Graecae (Marcus and Weber, Bonn, 
1913'. and the excellent reproductions in Professor 
Meritt’s monographs. Nevertheless, whilst 
readily admitting that no two readers would ask 
for exactly the same selection, it might be felt 
that thirty-four 'was a rather generous allowance 
for the period from Actium onwards, in view 
of the comprehensive nature of Graindor's 
Album of Attic Inscriptions of the Imperial Age 
(Gand, 1924^, and that one or two additions to 
the earliest section would have been welcome, 
particularly if they illustrated the numeral 
notation, for which we have only a small piece of 
a tribute-list. Of the forty items in this section, 
nineteen are inscribed on vases or ostraka, and 
it starts, as it should, with the " Dancer's \"ase,’ 
of w'hich two admirable photographs shew the 
complete text. (It will be noted that the 
editor does not follow the version of the last 
words published in LG. i’. 919, to toSe* kov mv--, 
but leaves the reading uncertain. The photo- 
graph does not seem to confirm the delta of toSe, 
but shews a letter which might be lambda or nu. 
and the last four symbols look like iiiuv. Is it 
possible that the long-sought solution to the 
riddle is totov eKaivup[£v] written carelessly as 
EKamuv?'* On PL 9 the new fragment (from the 
Agora ) of the Marathon-epigrams is given along 
with the old one, and the reproduction of some 
of the ne^vly-found ostraka gives welcome proof 
of the editor's inclusion of recent finds. His 
bibliographical references are. where possible, 
restricted to the Editio Minor, though Ferguson's 
Tribal Cycles is quoted for the dating of some of 
the third-century Archons. We note one omis- 
sion — Koerte's discussion of No. 43, and his 
confident identification of this list as the casual tv"- 
record of .\rginusae \PhiL Woch.. Poland Festschr, 
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^1932', pp. 83 fF.'i, which should have led the 
Editor to include it as a document dated for 
certain in 406 b.c. 

In conclusion, it is a privilege to thank 
Professor Kirchncr for this further contribution 
to Attic Epigraphy, and to assure him that 
epigraphists of all stages of experience, and, let 
us hope, some new-comers to the science as well, 
will study these excellent photographs ^vith 
pleasure and profit, and will appreciate the 
concise but helpful notes which he appends on 
letter-forms, whether characteristic or unusual. 
There could be no better ocular introduction to 
the study of all the most important classes of 
Attic documents. 

A. M. W. 

Inscriptiones Greticae opera el consilio Friderici 
Hale HERR collect ae . I , Tituli Gratae mediae 
praeter Gortynios, curaiit Margarita 
Guarducci. \_R. Istituto di Archeologia e 
Storm deir Arte.'] Pp. xv -y 356. Rome : 
Libreria dello Stato, 1935. 220 /. 

The regretted death of Federico Halbherr in 
1930 seemed at first a fatal obstacle to the pro- 
gress of the Corpus of Cretan inscriptions, for 
which he had been diligently accumulating 
material for nearly fifty years, beginning 
auspiciously with his discovers' of the famous 
Gortyn Code in 1884. Fortunately, however, 
as the preface to the present publication informs 
us, a willing successor was found in Dr. Margherita 
Guarducci, to whom were entrusted both the 
material collected by Halbherr and the respon- 
sible task of editing the complete Corpus of 
Cretan inscriptions, both Greek and Latin. The 
present instalment, which comprises about half 
of her undertaking, shews, moieover, that she 
is excellently qualified for this exacting duty. 

The publication, which resembles in size the 
Edit 10 Minor of Inscriptiones Graecae, is printed 
on a stout and slightly glazed paper ; and as it 
pro\ides. ^vhere\er possible, a facsimile as well 
as a transcript of eveiy text found on Cretan 
soil, it enables the half-tone blocks, either of the 
actual stones or of squeezes, to accompanv the 
text, instead of being relegated to the end of the 
volume. As a result of the ^\ise decision to 
divide the whole work into two volumes of 
manageable size, the first part gives us the texts 
from all the sites in central Crete, except 
Gortyn: thus it covers the region between the 
Gulf of Mirabello in the east (though excluding 
Hierapytna / and the massif of Mt. Ida on the 
west. Thirty sites are included, yielding a total 
of about 650 texts, of which approximately 
fifty are Latin and another fifty are on small 


objects, such as lamps, sherds and sling-stones. 
In addition, the editor prints in full the texts 
of about twenty documents, set up in other cities 
of the Greek world, such as Delos, Teos, Miletus, 
etc., which relate to sites included in this volume. 

The arrangement of the material leaves nothing 
to be desii'ed. The sites are dealt with in alpha- 
betical order, and the inscriptions from each 
are preceded by concise summaries of informa- 
tion on the topography, history, coins and 
religion of the city concerned, together with a 
full bibliography of all authorities ancient and 
modern. Each text has critical notes, wLere 
needed, and a Latin commentary, and there ai'e 
full indices of names and places ; but for the 
remaining indices we must await the completion 
of the w'ork. The accuracy of the printing adds 
to the ease and pleasure of consulting the volume ; 
the following trifling eirata are all that a careful 
reading has detected: p. 128, col. I., 10 lines 
from foot, a square bracket 1 [ ) is reversed ; 
p. 142, Xo. 32, 1. 2, A" should be ‘Y ; p. 193, 
Xo. 17, 1 . 5, for 0 read u; p. 271, 1 . 66, lepov 
should be lEpov: p. 293, col. I., the h in Bechtel's 
name has been misplaced. The rich and varied 
contents include but few' unpublished texts of 
importance, and their value rather consists in 
the concentration in one volume, and the careful 
revision, of a mass of material hitherto scattered 
through an immense number of books and 
periodicals, printed in many languages and often 
difficult of access. Xot only have many texts 
in the Cretan dialect come to light since Blass 
published the Cretan section of SGDI, but those 
in koine and in Latin, \vhich did not concern him, 
form a substantial portion of the volume. Full 
justice is done to the principal documents of 
linguistic or historical importance, and we may 
perhaps call special attention to the careful 
collation and editing of the difficult text of the 
Lato-Olous treaty, extracted not so many years 
ago from a wall of the Basilica of St. ^iark at 
\Tnice. That the editor’s owm interests lie 
mainly in the domain of Hellenistic Epigraphy 
has already been revealed by her scholarly 
contributions to Historia and other Italian 
periodicals, but this conveys no reflexion on the 
care and learning wLich she has devoted to the 
other contents of this volume. Xevertheless, 
the reviewer has \'entured to offer a few' sug- 
gestions, mostly concerning documents of the 
Imperial Age, w'here Dr. Guarducci’s editing 
has left room for improvement in decipherment 
or interpretation. 

P. 18 f., Xo. 23. This interesting document, 
hitherto unpublished, contains a list of payments 
for, or contributions in cash tow'ards, a Dionysiac 
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festival. The only indication of its date is the 
fact that all sums of money are reckoned in 
Denarii and Asses : and the lettering might 
belong to either the first or second century of our 
era. As the stone is broken above, and the 
surface has also suffered extensive damage in the 
middle, many of the items defy restoration. 
Certain words, which are clearly legible, look 
veiy unlike Greek at first sight, and the editor 
hesitates as to whether some of them might be 
possibly Eteo-Cretan survivals. This seems 
barely credible, and it is far more likely that 
some, at any rate, may be due to an illiterate or 
ignorant engraver, confronted by words as 
unfamiliar to himself as they are to us. As 
the reviewer hopes to discuss this document fully 
elsewhere, he merely offers a few suggestions for 
the improvement of the text. L. 4, t6 AIXNIHON 
is surely AIXNiHON ( = AlKNiON'i, a hitherto 
unknown diminutive of A^kvov, the ^vinnowing- 
basket which must have figured in the pro- 
cession. L. 5, t 6 ^ HA PEA AIN is possibly for 
HAPAAAION, a diminutive, likewise unknown, 
of TTapSoAis, the leopard-skin worn by the image, 
or the impersonator, of Dionysos. LI. 7-9, - - 
da I aaptcou SeKa [e]^’ 6 KoAoiaiTrrros 5rjva j picov - - admits 
of simple and certain restoration as da | aapicov 
S£Ka*[G]£CK6Aois ittitcs, ktA. There is no trace left 
on the stone of epsilon or theta or any other 
letter immediately after the word 6£Ka, and 
the H is certainly an E. Besides surmounting 
the difficulty, of which the editor is fully aware, 
of a sum ending in 16 Asses, when that number 
went to the Denarius, this gives us, apparently, 
the first example of GeckoAoi in Crete. L. iif., 
ATTOAil I TATEAIA. It is most unlikely that 
the first eight letters, which are quite clear, 
contain the end of an epithet ; and it would be 
simpler to read Td[5e — ] - d iroAis’ xd ^eAia, ktA. 

or possibly Ta[OTa, if the reference was to the 
previous items. L. 19, 6 erri xd ax? [. .]cx might be 
for ETTi xd dxe[. .]a (?}, in view of the editor’s 
probable restoration of 1. 17 as 6 £Tri xois 9V915. 

P. 38, No. 9, 11. 1-5. Though the exact length 
of line is not clear, we should apparently restore 
[‘Yrrep xfjs] AOxcKpdxop[os Kaiaajpos 2Epaaxo[u xujxris 
Kai acoxT)pi[as Kai xoO xrajvxos aOxoO ciko[u Kai xfjs ijepdg 
auvKAiixou - -. 

P. 42 f.. No. 24, ad Jin. At the end of ' these 
lame hexameters ’ it is not hard to complete the 

^ The editor reads 6, but the photograph appears 
to show that a T has been added over the O as 
though the engraver realised his omission. To is 
required by the explanation offered for the following 
word. 

- '‘Ante orrroAis A vel A', Ed. The photograph seems 
to shew EA. 


last line as pvTmoa[u]vTis 5£ £G£p[riv Ai]9lv[Tiv]ax-nA[Tiv' 
ETTi xuupcp.] in place of the editor's E9£p[r|v] | 

0iv . with the comment ‘ Fortasse de maiis litore 

cogitandum est, iibi parentes Eucarpiani monument urn 
exegerant.^ Actually axriA can be read on the 
photograph, and there is room for AI before 0 IN. 

P. 44, Xo. 32, ad Jin. Why not x^ip^ iirapol 
Soi[Ta], or even Trapo|5oi[Tr6p£] ; or possibly x^ip^" 
[xe] jTrdpo|5oi ? 

P. 75, Xo. 32. Though the copy is said to be 
untrustworthy, it is tempting to restore this text 


as cp^ivEiKOS uiov slacpfi $ 


0 OiNElKOSYlONElIOPA 
IIENEKfONAMEZ 
lEVEK^iicova M£a[aiov]. i.e. two iambic tetrameters, 
with a metrical error ' vu for u - ■ in the first foot 
of 1. 2. Messios might be either a nomen or an 
ethnic (Messa on the Laconian coast 1. 

P. 77, X"o. 35. In 11 . 5—7 of this list of names, 
in place of the editor’s text ‘YirspxiSas ’Opa[--]; . pco. 


Kpix69uA[os] i . . cjviKiaa, may we not read ‘YTT£pxi5a5 
'Opa[c9u]pco, Kpix 69 uA[cs ]co, NiKiaa[y 6 pas 'Vel 

P. 78. Xo. 39. 1. I. dpxif[p£]a 7d)[v Sspaaxwv] is 
recognisable. 


P. 81, X^o. 52 A, 1 . 4. Why not ~f'\amiliis for 
a miliis? 


P. 81, Xo. 53. It seems preferable to restore 
11. 1—2 as - -eri Augur[inus t]rib. mil. etc. instead 
of Sev]eri augur [- -t^rib. mil. etc. 

P. 127, X’^o. 6, \TI~\TII. In these two small 
adjoining fragments, of legal purport, instead 
of the editor s - -]a xriprjpa — j - -jormia^ n - mav 
we not read - - fi Trjaxfip -n pd[xT]p — in 1, i ? Cf. 
[- - 6 ]cOAo 5 fi 6o[uAri] in Xos. \ I of the same 
group. 

P. 163, Xo. 12, B. 1. 2. For the editor’s 
reading av . . oisi - it seems possible to substitute, 
with the aid of the photograph, - avO’ ettciei uac.? <. 

P. 167 f.. Xo. 18. In this, the second of two 
stelae recording cures of a Roman client of 
Asklepios, P. Granius Rufus, although damage 
to the stone prevents our restoring fully either 
the symiptoms or the treatment, we may recognise 
in 11. 14 ff. - - eJv paAaKcp 6[9ovicp] Kaxapd 4 ;a[vxa 
ettiOeTvoc^ !x]o0 6cbpaKo[s Eixai ?joa] ixpea aT]{i - 
It appears that more letters are lost from the gap 
in the middle of the stone than the editor allows 

for. At the end it is tempting to restore 5 

octteGe - - as [koi oOxojJs dTTE9£[pd7r£ua£y], the rare 
compound signifying here ' completed the cure.' 

P. 177, Xo. 54. The abbreviations in this 
fragmentary Latin dedication suggest for 11. 3 ff. 
the following reading: [-Leg. pjr[0) \Pr[aetorej 
[Prov. C'\re\t[ae e]t C;}[ren\arum}\. Can the last 
two lines be completed as Parietem d[{e) s\uo) 
mar] I mor a[i'it^.'^ (Admittedly the verb is 
usually found in pf. part, pass.j 
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P. 19 1 j Xo. 12, 11 . 6-7. Instead of tw isp(o) j 
pvd^ovi KOxpHMATOC \\*e should, of course, read 
TCp i£p(o) pVapOVlKCp XpFtpCtTO<v[uXcCKlCp]. Cf. the use of 
this epithet with '4/a9cs at Thermon .SjlL^ 554, 
1 . 21. 

P. 205. X^o- 56. We may confidently advance 
a stage or two further than the editor in emending 
Sprat t's blundered copy of this statue-base from 
Lyttos. reading in 11 . 6 ff. 

KaiTTANEAATTNAAnO as Kai rTavsAA-nvoc diro 

TlXOrNTAiOlIYN t(oG aep)vio]TdTov auy[£-] 

•PIOY MdpKOS Mcuv- [6]piou, ktA. 

ic5 ScoTiipio;, ktA. 

The name of the recipient of the statue, Pardah 
lianos Tf. 1. 4 ' , must consequently be added to the 
list of rictvsAArjves compiled by Tod jHS 1922, 
173 ff. 1. It should be noted that Graindor, 
in his more recent discussion of the subject 
\Athenes sous Hadrien. pp. 102 ff. ; . has not added 
to his list of Panhellenes two Spartan names 
> BSA xxvii. pp. 234, I F4, and 239. 31* which 
came to light after Tod's article was published. 
We no^v have, therefore, the first recorded 
Cretan member of the association. ('A)y [vojTaTcu 
might be a simpler restoration for the epithet, 
but (jsui.'OTdTcu is the more likely, as the members 
are on one occasion stvled 01 asuvoTaToi TTav£AAr;ve5 1 
in no text is the epithet of the association as 
such preserved. 

P. 215, Xo. 1 14. This epitaph is not as 
obscure as the editor makes it. We should 
surely read K(Aa)u 5 ia OiAou j K(Aa)u 5 ia | ncxv9iA(i]), 
Ki a' i’Aj9i pyoSiicria (5)15, f| iJivT]|irjs [xape^] , interpreting 
the monument as erected by the first-named 
to Cl. Panphile and Aphrodeisia, daughter of 
Aplirodeisia. 

P. 2iu, Xo. 134. ' Qiiid nota idtimi vei^iis 
si^nificet, inceitumd Ed. This symbol (y) is 
obviously, as the sense requires, for yu(vii). 

P. 222, Xo. 16 1. This epitaph, in spite of the 
inaccuracies of Spratt's copy, can be made more 
intelligible. In 11 , 4 ff. the editor stops shoit 
with the following reading: Kai KAtictittI Ittos 
OA6601E I • • OKAEnCOn j KYli tco TrccTpi | p\<fjpr]S 
It is obvious that in KYHtw we have the remains 
of [yAu]| KyT(d)Tw, as in p. 223. Xo. 172, preceded 
by a name ending in -okAeT. We might perhaps 
complete the name as OA(api)cp (T)el [ip]ckAe(T). 

P. 225, Xo. i8o. The end of 1 . 4 should surely 
be completed as [lp]pco:7e£ -rrdvTEs. 

P. 226 ff., Xo. 188. The editor gives us a 
revised text of this important Constantinian 
edict (~CIL III. 12043 = Bruns, Fontes\ 
p. 265 ff., Xo. 94 , accompanied by a photograph 
of a good squeeze. Even now the sense of the 
first clause is far from clear, but the restorations 


proposed, as well as some of the old readings 
retained, do not agree tvitli the letters visible 
in the illustiation. As this deserves fuller 
discussion elsewhere, we may merely note that 
at the end of 1. 2 for non so[lum we must read 
non cont[entos\^ for which there is exactly space, 
and in 11. 3-4, instead of - - - accusationem in\ — | 
ri\onnun'^q)[iiani\. read - - - ad accusationem inj'ti \ 
gendiim pr[ocedeie\ ? •] — CEX'DUMPR is indeed a 
long way from nonnunqu, and it is hard to see 
how it has been misread. 

P. 234. Xo. 8. In 1 . 7 it seems much simpler 
to read xop^^y^^-av^og rd ^OAa [tw SeIvc], instead of 
making a name Ta^uAdco Ta^iAdco', and de- 
priving the participle of its object. 

P. 255, Xo. 10, 1 . 3. Why not d6]eA9[ ? 

W e may at least agree with the editor in her 
comment. * A u?n de Telphiisa cogitandum sit ~ - ralde 
dubiiimd 

P. 284 f., >ro, 2 >'= SGDI. 5089). This curious 
text, which Blass thought to be incomplete, 
is shcAvn by the photograph to be complete and 
undamaged. The editor prints it as 'E-n-EtisAfie-n \ 

KOiTcov Auap j MdTpeo 6 K0CTrav!£usi2Tpa9'in£vrj5 IcopEjvco, 

and expresses justifiable hesitation over the name 
Apetp. On the photograph, however, the fourth 
word looks much more like MATlQ, and it is 
tempting to read the third and fourth words as 
dp' dppaTicp. Moreover, the editor, who follows 
Blass, may be mistaken in saying KorrauEus idem 
est quod aKorravEug i fossor]d Though KcoraveOs is 
apparently unknown, it might perfectly well 
mean * he who looks after the Korrrdvri,’ which 
means, according to Xenarchos, a chariot in 
Thessalian, or (according to Hesychius'l a manger. 
This points to our interpreting the document as 
Strapsimenes son of Somenos the groom ( ?j 
looked after the stalls and the little car.’ 

P. 292, Xo. 2. It seems as if the editor had 
made a mountain out of a molehill in restoring 
this curious epigram, for she seeks to make it into 
two elegiac couplets, in each of which the penta- 
meter comes first, and the second pentameter 
presents, as she says, * exitiim abnormemd The 
stone is apparently complete on the left, and the 
poem surely consists of two hexameters onlv, both 
rather shaky in scansion and grammar, as follows : 

Myapa 5' U7T£p9[a] vios j yipevcp 5£{kvu6* [6]ti fi5[ri] | 

JnSc eav6v Kslrai [xsp j -rrjvds [aujouAfimos i5p[is.] 

By reading e[£]Ti in 1 . 2 the editor sees a com- 
parison of the deceased with Achilles, but the 
damaged portion of the stele after the theta may 
just as likely conceal an omikron. If SeIkvuG* is 
correctly read, it is no doubt for SuKvuTai, in spite 
of the error of scansion involved. After [TEp-rrjvds 
the enigmatic letters ou are presumably due to 
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dittography, Halbherr's reading AY being a mis- 
reading of AY. Below the epigram we must 
accordingly read EOOs | [xaipe] in place of [xatpe] 
Eu9e. 

P. 304 f., Xo. I, It seems impossible to restore 
this text in full, but \vith the aid of a few sug- 
gestions the contents can be made rather 
more intelligible. LI. 16 ff. laxjupo-rrouav | 

7TpoT|V€y[Korr£ litiivi ? iJkoO’ fjv | <paivsTai [oti o: x'^poi o]i 
Aios ^KujAiou p. - - ( 10) - -Tis ToO isj jpoO -rra - - (9) - - o 
cfiTo ropTu|uicov y[- (participle)-co]v e^r}yopaK£|vcti 

Ka[i kcoAuovtcov ( ^ 'jTfjs Korroxns | aOToi/[5 fjJpsTa 

T-nv Me[[T]£AAo[u cipxh'^ ^ eJirsiTE, fi toTs sttI | { 
0£ou 2[£pacno0 £u]Tuxecnr<iToias Kai(p)ot5 , ktA. Though 
the Y of [iax]vpoTrouav is partly preserved, the 
editor prefers to read [UpoJ-rrouav ciix autem 
potest aliud siipplementum conici " 1 . seems 

hitherto unknown to the lexicographers, but 
that is no reason for rejecting it, as it provides 
a likelv vaiiant for laxupo-rroiTia-is, with the very 
appropiate meaning, * asseveration.’ After 
eOTuxecrrdToias we may confidently substitute 
Kaipois for her Kai toTs. especially as the photograph 
shews nothing certain between the two iotas. 
The restoration of 11 . 20 ff. makes it clear that 
the sacred domains of Zeus Skulios had been 
trespassed upon by the men of Gortyn, wTo 
claimed to have purchased them, and kept 
off the persons who claimed the right to have 
access to them: and the Imperial rescript 
I'eTTiKpipa in 1. 15) no doubt refers to previous 
rulings as to their possession or use. Even 
now there are many obscurities left, especially in 
the preamble, as a strip is missing right down the 
middle of the stele, and the writing is clumsy and 
in places inaccurately cut. A. M. \V. 

Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan 
collection. By L. Amundsen. Part I, 
Texts. Pp. XX 232 : 8 plates. Ann Arbor : 
University of Michigan Press, 1935. 83-50. 

Les ostraca grecs de la collection Charles 
Edwin Wilbour au Musee de Brooklyn. 
By Claire Preaux. Pp. 125: 2 plates. 

XewYork: Brooklyn Museum, 1935. 

The \'alue of the evidence derived from 
ostraca depends so largely on the comparison 
and correlation of these brief and often enigmatic 
texts that all additions to the published material 
are welcome : and the contribution made in 
these two volumes is a substantial one. The 
first is particularly important, as the collection 
at Ann Arbor is wholly derived from the Fayum, 
and, for the greater part, from scientific ex- 
cavation of a single site : the first 97 in the volume 
are a rather miscellaneous lot acquired by 
purchase, but numbers 98 to 699 come from 
JHS. VOL. LVI. 
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Karanis, and full details are given for each 
ostracon of the precise conditions in ^vhich it was 
found. Only texts, with brief explanatory notes, 
are included in this volume, and it is to be hoped 
that the second volume, which is to furnish 
Dr. Amundsen’s commentary, 'will follow it soon, 
as there is clearly much matter for discussion : 
some of the datings seem to need explanation, 
though the only slip noted is in regard to no. 
^49? where t] should surely be corrected to s, 
not to £. The transcripts, however, inspire 
confidence that the commentary will be valuable. 

The Brooklyn collection is of a more familiar 
t\*pe, as it comes from Thebes, the most plentiful 
source of ostraca, and Elephantine, which is, 
though at a long interval, second : and it can 
be taken as a supplement to the hundreds of 
texts already published from those centres. 
Mile. Preaux has edited her material carefully, 
and has collected in her notes a good store of 
parallels and references, which serve to place 
each document in its proper relation. 

J. G. M. 

Griechische Verwaltungsurkunden Papyri 
landanae, fasc. vii'i . By D. Gurschmann. 
Pp. 92 ; 4 plates. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner, 
1934. 8.60 m. 

Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, No. 3 : Zenon 
Papyri, vol. i. By W. L. Westermann 
and Elizabeth S. Hasenoehrl. Pp. x A 
177: 8 plates. XewYork: Columbia L"ni- 
versity Press, 1934. 86. 

The new part of the Giessen publication con- 
tains fourteen selected texts which have been 
carefully edited \vith full notes. The most 
important additions to our information about 
Roman Egx'pt are in no. 137, a list of fees 
chargeable on the transfer of catoecic land, and 
in no. 140, which quotes an edict of the prefect 
dealing with the rights of the citizens of Antinoe : 
no. 139 throws some light on the responsibilities 
of an inspector of dykes, and no. 144 shew's the 
interlinking of the officials of the nomes. The 
other documents are of more familiar type, but 
material can be gleaned from most of them. 

A further step towards the reconstitution of 
the ' Zenon archives * has been taken by the 
publication of the documents belonging to the 
Columbia collection, more than half of which 
appear in vol. i : nine of the more important of 
these have been edited previously, and several 
are shewm to belong to fragmentary papyri in 
other collections. Though there is nothing 
particularly novel, except an account of the 
‘ catch ’ business done by a camel caravan 
working from Egypt to Sidon, the cumulative 

H 
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value is considerable, and is enhanced by the 
notes. 

J. G. M. 

£tudes de Papyrologie. Vols. I and II. 

Cairo : Societe Royale Eg\'ptienne de 

Papyrologie, 1932-1934. 

The recently-founded Societe Royale £g\pti- 
enne de Papyrologie, writes its president, Prof. 
Jouguet. in a preface to the first fasciculus of its 
Etudes^ ' n’a nullement Tintention de creer une 
Revue nouvelle.* The purpose is primarily to 
bring before the notice of scholars specially 
interesting papyri already in the Egyptian 
collections or hereafter to be added to them : 
to * proposer des corrections aux textes deja 
connus ’ and to discuss various problems which 
arise in the course of work on these papyri ; 
and to publish lectures of outstanding note 
delivered at Cairo on the subject of papyrology. 
But furthermore ‘ nous desirons vivement le 
concours de tous nos confreres des autres pays.' 

So much for the programme. How truly it 
has so far been carried out may be judged from 
a list of the articles published up to the present : — 
\V. G. Waddell, ' On the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
of Philo,' i, pp. 1-6: the same, ' Some Cairo 
Papyri in P. Oxy, pp. 7-9: the same, 

" Some Literary Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,’ 
pp. 1 1 -1 8; K. Preisendanz, * Mumienamulett 
auf Papyrus,’ pp. 19-22; A. Grohmann, 
“Apeivu de papyrologie arabe,’ pp. 23-95: 
A. Gulak, ' Rechtsvergleichende Studien zu 
Talmud und Papyri,' pp. 97-104; A. E. R. 
Boak, " PArly Byzantine Papyri from the Cairo 
Museum,’ ii, pp. 1-22; P. Collait and P. 
Jouguet, ■ On papyrus ptolemaique provenant 
de Deir el-Bahari,' pp. 23-40; Ch. Kuentz, * A 
propos des noms propres du papyrus Baraize,’ 
pp. 41-57 on the preceding papyrus ; E. 
Berneker. * Zu einigen Prozessurkunden der 
Ptolemaerzeit,’ pp. 59-69; Ch. Kuentz. ’ Trois 
termes techniques ^ Pap. Berl. 8055 ,’ pp. 70-72 ; 
A. Deleage, * Les cadastres antiques jusqu’a 
Diodeiicn,’ pp. 73-228; P. Lacau, * L n 
graffito c,g\'ptien d'Abydos errit en lettres 
grecques,' pp. 229-246. 

It will be seen that the lange of subject is 
wide, though every contribution falls fairly 
within the scope of the publication as defined 
abo\e ; and there is none which does not contain 
something of substantive value, though the 
articles vary in scope from mere notes on 
preciously published papyri, like Mr. Waddell's 
second contribution, to uhat is virtually an 
independent treatise, equipped with indices and 
table of contents, like that of Mr. Deleage. I'his 


important study of ancient cadastration, Prof. 
Grohmann's summary' sketch of Arabic papyro- 
logy, and Prof. Boak's publication of Early 
By'zantine papyri, among w'hich is included a 
proclamation embodying the tenour of the edict 
by which Diocletian established his new method 
of taxation, must rank as the outstanding items 
in a series w'hich deserves a hearty' welcome 
from papvrologists. 

H. I. B. 

European Civilization : its origin and develop- 
ment. By various Contributors under the 
direction of Edward Eyre. In seven 
volumes. Vol. I. Prehistoric Man and 
Earliest Known Societies. Reissue, pp. 
vi A 844. With 19 maps. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press ; and London : Humphrey 
Milford, 1935. 

This first volume of a historical work, con- 
ceived on the heroic scale, wall be welcomed 
with the keenest interest. Whether it is yet 
possible to draw our outlines with the necessary 
precision is perhaps in doubt. The veiy attempt 
is a gallant one, and success, even if not complete, 
is a remarkable achievement. The work is of 
varied texture and quality, but nowhere does it 
fail in purpose and interest. 

The stoiy of Primitive Man is discussed by 
Professor ^Vilhelm Schmidt. Some of his views, 
e.g,, the belief in a high religious and moral 
standard in early' societies and the denial of 
what most people still regard as Darw'in’s 
theory of Evolution, will certainly' provoke 
controversy. His claim that in prehistory 
methodical research, and not prejudice, should 
decide commands immediate respect, even if 
he himself is not free from bias. Professor 
J, L. My res follows with a masterly' study' of the 
early' cultures of the Nearer East and Mediter- 
ranean. Problems of geography, climate, vege- 
tation, and domestication of animals are mar- 
shalled in their relation to one another, and the 
complicated evidence of archaeology is made to 
obey' some kind of system. For the diligent and 
patient student there is a rich treasury' to be 
explored here. It is a little to be regretted that 
the wealth of Professor Myres' w'isdom and 
erudition is locked within a sty'le that is often too 
pregnant, and sometimes really^ too difficult. On 
the study of the East by M. Charles F. Jean it is 
hard to find the right judgment. Theie is 
vigour and liveliness in the narrative, a v'ery 
w'ide range of knowiedge, and a plentiful and 
apt use of quotation from literature. But the 
simplification of the story' sometimes leads to 
unsatisfactory results fcp. the account of the 
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invasion of Greece by Xerxes, p. 418) and the 
spelling of proper names is often strange, and, 
occasionally at least, definitely wrong. In a 
work of this kind it is not just to quarrel over- 
much with faults of detail that are faults of 
detail only : but in this case the reader becomes 
a little uncertain about M. Jean’s judgment on 
general matters as well. The last t\vo sections 
of the book are both admirable. Professor 
Feet's study of Ancient Eg>4)t is direct and clear, 
allowing the high points of Eg>ptian histor>’ and 
culture to emerge into light, but not disguising 
the enormous gaps in our exact knowledge. Mr. 
Gomme's study of the Greeks is no less impres- 
sive. For the period before the sixth century* he 
can now draw a picture that does not lack defini- 
tion and colour. We can form some idea of that 
short-lived bloom of Achaean civilisation that 
still lives on in the poems of Homer and we can 
even make reasonable guesses as to how the 
Achaeans derived from the Minoan culture and 
gave way in their turn to the Iron Age of the 
Dorian invasions. The religion of the Homeric 
Age is interpreted with real insight (pp. 573 fF.) : 
especially valuable is the obser\*ation that the 
deities of %vorship and belief were something 
different from those of literature and art — those 
gods who, as Aristotle said, were merely ‘ men 
who do not die.’ The later worship of men as 
gods is interpreted, quite in the modern fashion, 
but, as the present reviewer believes, quite 
wrongly, as a mere convention. ‘ Xo one, not 
the simplest of men, thought that Lysander was 
immortal, nor more immune from harm than 
other men, nor invincible in battle : he was in no 
essential different from other men, except in 
temporal power (p. 589).’ This formulation 
seems to us to put an effective bar in the way of 
any real understanding of the subject. The 
great story^ of Sparta’s militaiy glory^ of the 
Persian invasions, of the greatness and decline of 
Athens, is told with impressi\*e and telling 
simplicity^, backed by^ a mastery of detailed fact. 
Athens, we find, commanded and still commands 
to-day more interest in her historical career 
than she strictly* merits; but how can one 
alter a verdict on a candidate who can bias all 
her judges? To Alexander Mr. Gomme tries 
honestly to do full justice, but his view of Greek 
history — ^which is surely* a possible, though not 
inevitable one — forbids him to place Alexander’s 
achievement as high as some would wish. 

In conclusion, one general observation is 
peihaps in place. The most successful parts of 
this volume are those in which the command of 
detail is strongest. Does not this suggest that the 
contrast made in the introduction between 


detailed and general view is not quite correctly 
made? There is indeed a distinction between 
history* written in detail and history* written in 
outline : but how is one to attain to faithfulness 
in greater judgments, if one has not learned first 
to be faithful in the less? Where we cut loose 
from detailed accuracy*, we launch on seas of 
conjecture and uncertainty, where the winds of 
prejudice drive us headlong. Perhaps there is a 
method to be learned in detailed research which 
can be applied by* those gifted with the wider 
vision to their own sphere. On this and similar 
problems Mr. Eyre’s historical epic gives us 
much food for thought. H. M. 

The Ancient World. By* T. R. Glover. 

Pp. viii A 388 ; 8 plates. Cambridge : 

The University* Press, 1935. "]S. 6 d. 

This interesting book is, as might be expected 
from its authorship, both full of learning and in 
continuous touch with the realities of Greek and 
Roman civilisation. And although it is stated 
in the preface that nothing more than an outline 
of Ancient History* is presented. Dr. Glover has 
contrived to make his outline wide in scope and 
varied in material. These pages embody* a 
singularly* vivid conception of the conditions and 
the problems of the past, with this additional 
merit, that analogy* is constantly being made 
between the past and the present in which we 
live. This survey, ' a story* of men,' is essentially* 
humanistic in its treatment. Perhaps there may 
be some who, feeling that all Ancient History is 
humanistic, will regret that more is not said of 
the constitutions and government of the states 
(and particularly* the Greek states l with which 
Dr. Glover deals : for it is surely* true that the 
efforts of politicians to make or mend constitu- 
tions form an integral part in the story of human 
achievement. Criticism may also be made that 
the survey of the Ancient World during the 
Roman Empire is much too brief to do justice 
to a period remarkable both for its general peace 
and prosperity* and for the successful co-ordina- 
tion of a vast provincial system. But we cannot 
have ev'ery* thing, and there will be a welcome for 
a book which constitutes, to some degree, a reply 
to the criticism, made in Professor Arnold 
Toynbee's Study of History, that the writing of 
’ universal ' histories is being supplanted by* 
works of a specialist nature. 

There are but few inaccuracies to which 
attention may be called. The Athenian coinage 
which captured a world-market consisted of 
tetradrachms, not drachmas 'p. 2391. The 
models on which the native British coinage was 
based were, it is true, Greek ' p. 259) : but it has 
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recently been demonstrated by the late G. C. 
Brooke that the Greek ‘ Philippi ’ owed their 
imitation, in both Gaul and Britain, to the im- 
mense numbers in which they were thro\vn upon 
the western markets of Europe by the Roman 
conquerors of the Greek East. It is hardly 
correct to say that Rome had no civil service, 
‘ or next to none, till a century or so after 
Augustus began to reign ' ip. 28^2). But, apart 
from such small slips, there is here a mass of 
material, ably and pleasantly presented, from 
which all historians of the Ancient ^Vorld 
(whether recruits or specialists’) will derive 
benefit. C. H. \ \ S. 

The Triumph of Athens. By G. J. Cross. 

Pp, 175. Oxford: The Pen-in-Hand 

Publishing Co., 1935 . '2s. 6d. 

The title of this little book is something of a 
misnomer, since the contents are in fact a series 
of notes, strung rather too loosely together in 
chapter-form, on various economic, constitu- 
tional and chronological questions of sixth- and 
fifth-century Greece. Indeed, better use would 
have been made of the material if the author had 
been content to arrange it strictly in the form of 
separate notes, each properly headed, for much 
of his argument, based as it is on theories derived 
from vigorous modern research, is helpful and 
stimulating. His treatment, for instance, of 
such varied subjects as the productiveness of 
Greek soil and the influence of Delphi on both 
home affaiis and foreign colonisation, and the 
dating of controversial problems like the Athenian 
alliance with Plataea and Pericles' payment of 
jurors, is to be commtmded : but, in attempting 
to combine his contioversial notes into a forced 
unity, he has omitted much that his title would 
inevitably lead the reader to expect. For 
example, there is no effort made to discuss, 
much less throw light on, the difficult but 
vitally impoiiant period of Athenian home 
affairs from 3 10 to 480 b.c. : neither Miltiadcs nor 
I hemistoc les is mentioned in this respect, nor 
is there any reference to the Laurium mines, 
tiom which Athens undoubtedly derived great 
iiKOine thiough her control of the silver-maiket. 
noi to anvthing in Athenian relations with 
Gorinth that may aftei wards have helped to 
caust‘ the Peloponnesian War. Certain statr- 
ments. moreo\er. piovoke criticism. It will 
always remain a mystery that, if Cleisthenes 
intioduced ostiacism. its first historical occasion 
occurs so much later. Archaeological evidence 
suggt'^ts that .Athens' feud with Aegina was, in 
40K rnoie than 13 yeais tild. And, finally, it 
may be remaiked that, if Herodotus cannot be 


regarded as an accurate historian of Cleomenes 
(and to this most would agreed, there is no strong 
reason for regarding him as infallible in his 
estimate of the numbers of the Persian armament 
of 480. 

C. H. V. S. 

Ost und West : Studien zur geschiclitlichen 

Problematik der Antike. By Ehren- 

BERG. \Schriften der philos. Fak. der deutschen 

Universitat in Prag. Band 15.) Pp. xii ~ 235. 

Brunn, Prag, Leipzig, Wien : R. M. Rohrer, 
1935- 7 

In this valuable book Professor Ehrenberg has 
collected a number of papers. In the first, and 
perhaps best of all, Uniiersalgesckichte oder Alter- 
turnsii'issenschaft he states his theory of the 
historian's position : ’ Alag es in der Situation 
einer gewaltig bereicherten und spezialisiei ten 
Wissenschaft und der Unvollkommenheit alles 
Alenschlichen liegen, dass schon um des Sprach- 
lichen willen eine wirkliche L niversalitat fur 
den Einzelnen so gut wie unmoglich geworden 
ist, so soli man deshalb doch die allzu hohen 
Trauben noch nicht sauer schimpfen ' : and 
specialist histoiy, or as he would prefer to call 
it Indiiidualgeschkhte ^ must be so treated that it 
finds its place in world historv\ This book is 
an example of such treatment— a series of essays 
knit together by the problem of the interplay of 
East and West in antiquity, that is in the 
Mediterianean and middle-Eastern world from 
early times to the age of Justinian. Antiker 
Oiient u. antiker Okzident deals with the general 
conception, in an admirable chapter which 
shews as well how little ‘ race ' has to do with 
cultural values, and how the Greek colonisation 
of the Alediterranean paved the way for the 
concept of a world-order, and the Jewfish 
diaspora helped the idea of Christianity as a w^orld- 
religion. In Der troische Krieg n. die griechische 
Euiheit Ehrenberg w'rites of Homer as the author 
of the Greek feeling of unity (’ Die Ilias ist ein 
Heldenepos, ihre Taten sind Taten der einzelnen 
Heroen. Aber den tragenden Grund des 
heroischen Geschehens bildet nicht die \fielheit 
der Staaten, sondern in einer tiefsten Ebene 
die Einheit des A'olkes ') : though I would say 
rather that Homer is the first expression of that 
unity, and would not agree that he is ' die eine 
grosse Instanz von wahrhaft hellenischem Sinn.^ 
Chapter \\\ Das Agonale^ is an excellent treatment 
of the specially Greek love of the dyebv — ‘ es ist 
der Wille zum *• Wettkampf an sich und damit 
.Ausdruck einer grossen Jugendlichkeit. eines 
gewissermassen knabenhaften Denkens, das zum 
besonderen Reize des Hellenischen beitragt und 
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seltsam absiicht von der Altersweishcit des 
Ostens Oder der unjugendlichen Mannheit 
Roms.’ 

Die Generation von Marathon and Alexander der 
Crosse are more obviously concerned with the 
clash between East and West. Alexander, the 
successor not only of Achilles but of Herakles. 
the representative, one might say too, both of 
Zeus and of Dionysos, is finely drawn ; but the 
chapter on Marathon I find the weakest in the 
book. He is not free from the weakness which he 
can criticise so well in others, of rejecting ancient 
statements (e.g. about the internal politics of 
.-Vthens from 510 to 490) as jiachti agUche Kon- 
\huktio 7 K and then building up still newer con- 
structions of his own: and his attempt to give a 
new explanation for the difference in Greek 
feeling about Marathon and about Salamis 
(‘Marathon has been quite forgotten in the 
Persae ' > seems to me far-fetched. Chapter \ H, 
Serloriiis, describes the character and historical 
position of this romantic figure : he takes a line 
independent both of Mommsen and of Beive 
I the two exti ernes of admiration and condemna- 
tion!, but stands much nearer the former. The 
last chapter, Die ^eitwende, is a popular, and 
excellent, statement. 

Ehrenberg is so good a historian that one has 
a strong desire to argue any point on which 
one may differ. I find him at times (as in some 
details of Das Agonale) too schematic. But two 
quotations will be sufficient to show his historical 
sense, his judgment, a quality as rare as it is 
delightful to find: ‘ Das Agonale ist ja in 
gewissem Sinne eine allgemein-menschliche 
Eigenschaft, als solche aber historisch uninteres- 
sant und bedeutungslos ’ : and of Herodotus' 
story' of the wooing of Agariste : ‘ ihre folk- 

lorist ische Behandlung . . . halte ich fur wenig 
glucklich. JMit diesen IVIethoden wird wie in 
der Religionsgeschichte das eigentlich Charak- 
teristische, das Griechische, nur immer wieder 
verdeckt.’ A. W. G. 

Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehorige in Athen : 

Studien zum offentlichen Recht Athens, I. 

By U. Kahrstedt. (Gdttinger Forschungen, 

Heft 4.! Pp. V T 370. Stuttgart and 

Berlin: W. Kohlhammer, 1934. 24 m. 

This is a further instalment of Kahrstedt’s 
Griechisches Staatsrecht whose first volume [Sparta 
und seine Symmachie) was reviewed in this Journal 
in 1926, pp. 293 sqq. This instalment has many 
advantages over its predecessor: it is better 
printed : dropping the authoritative title 

Griechisches Staatsrecht, it no longer challenges us 
to judge it on Mommsen’s standards : and the 


publication of this Attic section in small instal- 
ments, though Kahrstedt laments it in his 
preface, is perhaps better suited to what he reallv 
has to offer: which is. a series of lively and 
original hc-potheses rather than an authoritative 
and quasi-final Gesamtbild. (The clear realisa- 
tion of this fact will prevent grave disappoint- 
ment and clear the ground for a proper apprecia- 
tion of Kahrstedt’s real qualities. 1 Above all, 
the compaiative abundance of the Attic material 
saves this instalment from the grosser faults of 
the Sparta volume ; Kahrstedi's admirably 
concrete and positivist mind was theie starved 
of nourishment and almost compelled to do 
\folcnce to the evidence : here he revels, his 
larder ^v'ell stocked with the detail of IG. I and 
II, of the Attic Orators, of Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon. Plato and Aristotle. 

\\ hether the Attic portion does, in fact, contain 
much more truth than the Spartan is another 
question. There is certainly not room here to 
discuss his Inpotheses one by one: it would not 
do justice to the vigour and liveliness of Kahr- 
stedt’s consideration of his problems merely to 
register doubts : and for my part there are many 
points on which I am not yet ready to form an 
opinion. I choose one small example where I 
believe he is in fact wrong : it illustrates a bias 
towards concrete explanations, which in many 
other instances is more successful. 

On p. 194 he deals with the question of the 
miitiles de giieire and other dSOvaTci. He twice 
adduces Theramenes' contemptuous but obscure 
reference 'Xen. Hell. II, iii. 48 r to 01 d-nepiav 
dv onrcSo^icvoi Tf]v TroAiu, He appears 
to translate this as ‘ men who through poverty 
would sell their citizenship for a drachma ’ : he 
next tacitly identifies them with the dSu.aTci: 
and thence ujeis i<7i that an dSuvaxes is dis- 
franchised, I b ' that he receives his dole in 
drachmas. This is an adventurous, perhaps 
brilliant, treatment of a locus vexatissimus ( though, 
little as I can understand what Xenophon 
means, I dare affirm his words cannot mean 
this) : but at best it is a circle,^ and Kahrstedt 
quotes it without warning, as if it were real 
evidence. 

This is only one brick in a large structure. 
But the criticism of this structure must begin 
with the bricks : unless a far higher proporti^ 

^ Xenophon does not, of course, mention dSjvaxoi, 
and neither of the two facts which Kahrstedt believes 
Xenophon to imply is elsewhere recorded of them. 
For the disfranchisement Kahrstedt further adduces 
Lysias xxiv. 13 and 22 sq. But the self-evident 
fact that an d6>QCTo; could not be an archon (Lysias 
savs no more) has no bearing on the case. 
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of them prove solid than I anticipatej criticism 
of the structure itself will be beside the mark. 
Meanwhile the book should be read by all 
serious students of the Athenian constitution. 
It will always stimulate, and provoke to thought : 
and it contains in detail much of the sound 
common sense to be expected of a distinguished 
pupil of Eduard Meyer. H. T. \V.-G. 

Tlie History oi Herodotus. The Translation of 
G. Rawlinson revised and annotated by 
A. W. Lawrence. With nine wood engrav- 
ings by Le Campion and a series of new 
maps by T. Poclton. Pp. xx\i— 778. 
London : The Nonesuch Press. 1933. 1^265. 

This is a very beautiful book : a tall, well- 
shaped paee. a noble type for the text ; the notes 
to the bottom and at the side of the text in the 
ancient fashion, in small italic ; good paper. 
It is so fine a book that it is worth mentioning 
the few things that ■ for me somewhat mar its 
beauty. The flowerets that mark the beginning 
of every paragraph are restless : the capital 
* a? * diphthong, \vhirh occurs not infrequently, 
with its A noimal and the upiight stroke of its 
E in consequence sloping sharply backward, is 
uely and veiy disturbing to the page. Mr. 
Le Champion's engravings add to the distinction of 
the book, though there is some harshness as well 
as firmness in his drawing, as in the Polymnia, 
and as a whole they give the impression that 
nine Muses were too much for his inventiveness ; 
I prefer the Urania of the title-page to the com- 
plete design for the eighth book. The maps are 
well enough diawn, but are very selective and 
hence misleading in their information : maps of 
an archaic tvpe are an affectation, fhe volume 
is veiv' big and hea\y to hold : whv not tw'o 
\oiumes with the same format? Lastly, the 
notes art* c>ften separated by two or three pages 
from the te.xt. and aic in such small type, 
that lliev arc difficult to read ; w'hich is a pity, 
loi they are veiy good. 

Rawlirison's translation, pruned of its pomp 
and primness in a thousand places, reads wvll, 
though it still has something of that affected 
simplicity which is common in translations of 
Hertxlotus. and is condescending to him, as 
though he were an intelligent child. .-\nd cvhilc 
Mr. J .awrenre was about it. he might have 
( orret'tecl Sf»ine inact urate or inadequate render- 
ings : e c., i. 14, 'noble exploit' epyev. 

which, means Aiotable ' or ‘ impc>rtant * : 60 

ad I'ji.. ‘prostrated themselves" -rpcaiOxoiTc : 
prostration was not the manner of Greek woi- 
ship. : vi, 120.' who ejuite* dumbfounded the rest ' 
Uorrsxco.' tc’js a?>cjs : while i, 30, *a 


life spent in w'hat our people look upon as com- 
fort/ 41, ‘ no reproach, my friend,' 85, ' Man. do 
not kill Croesus.’ are all in one way or another 
inadequate. Mr. Lawrence has throughout sub- 
stituted ‘ foreigner ’ for ' barbarian ’ as a transla- 
tion of pdppapos : I am not convinced of the 
advantage. 

His notes are. as I said, very valuable: often 
long and detailed, always concise and to the 
point. They are much fuller on prehistory, 
geography and anthropology, and on the foreign 
peoples than on historic Greece : but for that 
classical students at least will be grateful. He 
gives references to most recent discoveries and 
theories, always adequately as far as I can judge 
and have tested : and the wffiole gives us just 
the aid w'e need for the appreciation of Herodotus’ 
icTopiri abroad. For all that, w^e might have 
been given a little more commentary on historic 
Gicece: I looked in vain, for example, for a 
reference to modern discussions on the numbers 
of Xerxes’ army > and especially to Maurice's 
article, JHS 1 , 1930, though there is a reference 
to his article on Marathon 1, and the note on v. 
69. CUeisthenes" reforms at Athens, is very meagre, 
with no reference to the simple emendation 
W'hich saves Herodotus from an elementary 
blunder. On vi, 125 ■ .-Mcmaeonid history^ there 
is no note on the chronological difficulty of the 
story, on 127 (Pheidoni there is one. but with 
no suggestion of possible error in the MSS ; 
i, 94, I the Lydians the first to use gold and 
silver coin - : * since Herodotus limits his state- 
ment to “ gold and silver *’ coins, he prob- 
ably refers to Ck'oesus* abandonment of eiectrum 
. . . in favour of the separate metals.’ Herodotus 
ought not to mean that, for he knew of Greek 
silver coinage earlier than Croesus. Here are 
some mistakes: i, 16, ‘Smyrna, when it w'as 
captured by the Lydians, \vas organised on the 

llage system : that is to say, it lost its constitu- 
tion and was governed by officials w'ho w'ere not 
elected by the inhabitants ’ t hardly a correct 
description of the village system) ; i. 36, * the 
union of .\ttita shortly before 700. which made 
it far the largest state in Greece’ (Sparta w'as 
a good deal larger, Elis and .Vrgos as large'i ; 
vi. 109. ' By the time of Herodotus . , . the 
generals [at Athens] w’ere no longer chosen one 
from earli tribe, but elected from the mass of 
citizens: and to each was assigned a special 
duty.' And there are some strange statements, 
as that on i. 17, 'male and female flutes are 
presumably bass and treble versions of the same 
octave * : and on i, 80, ’ the theory that Aegean 
religion contained no clement of the indecorous 
rests on the negative evidence of excavation, 
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which naturally could not be very informative 
in this respect.’ Why not? The orgiastic 
element in the worship of the mother-goddess 
might not be evident on the monuments, though 
existent in practice: but there is no need to 
assume this of Aegean religion either. Mr. 
Lawrence, in stressing the likeness between 
Aegean and later Asiatic cults, ignores the 
possibility of similar representations of gods and 
very different ideas of worship. Occasionally, 
Mr. Lawrence loses his touch, as when he says 
in his preface, ‘ though Herodotus was no 
pornographer ’ (as well say, he was no buffoonj ; 
occasionally, he is solemnly sententious, as on 
vi, I2f2 (Callias allowed his daughters to choose 
their husbands; : ‘ they would not, of couise, 
have met their husbands.’ 

But these arc small points. It is a fine book, 
worth possessing and cherishing ; an example 
of scholarship in the old style, embracing much 
learning. A. W. G, 

The Art of the Logos. By J. A, K. Thomson. 

Pp. 246. London: G. Allen df Gnwin, 

1935- IS- &d. 

This is a slight, pleasant book, in which the 
author emphasises the debt of Herodotus to the 
traditional, i.e. unwritten, story-telling of Ionia 
before his time. The consideration of such 
story-telling <^for instance, that associated with 
the name of Aesop > Mr. Thomson holds to be 
essential to the understanding of the great 
historian’s art, and it is to this art that the title 
of the book refers. To this traditional element, 
and to the needs of an audience in the strict 
sense of the word, an audience of listeners, not 
of readers, Mr. Thomson traces various char- 
acteristics of the Herodotean logoi, such as their 
‘ proverbial philosophy ’ ( the jealousy of heaven, 
for instance' and the tendency to repetition in 
their style : though we are reminded that 
Herodotus is a marvel of terseness and com- 
pression as compared with a mediaeval romancer 
or most oriental story-tellers. The book is in 
great part composed of translations of many of 
the famous stories and an analysis of their 
methods, d'he translation is delibeiately literal : 

‘ For me,’ says Mr. Thomson, ' there can be 
no Herodotus in modern dress ’ : and they give 
the feeling of the original with very fair success. 
Some small errors have crept in : for instance, 
Damasus of Siris in The Wooing of Agaiiste has 
become by a misprint ‘ Damascus,’ and in The 
Man Born to be King as Mr. Thomson calls the 
story of the ancestois of the kings of Macedonia ' 
surely means ‘ were in exile ’ from 
Argos, not ‘ escaped.’ 


It may be doubted whether the conclusions of 
such a study can claim any objective validity, 
but lovers of Herodotus will find Mr. Thomson’s 
discussions and translations always readable and 
attractive. A. R. B. 

The Historian Ephorus. By G. L. Barber. 

{prince Consort Prize Essays 1934-; Pp- 
xii ~ 190. Cambridge: Gniversity Press. 
1935. -S. 6d. 

The appearance of this monograph on 
Ephorus serves as a reminder of how little has 
survi\ed throughout important tracts of Greek 
literature : and Mr. Barber earns our gratitude 
for his well-reasoned account of what can be 
discovered about an author who. judged by his 
later intluencc, was undoubtedly the foremost 
figure among the fourth-century historians. Tiue. 
his lack of discriminatirm in choosing his sources 
and his surrender to contemporar\ rhetoric rob 
Ephorus of any claim to be considered along 
with Thucydides, But in the conception of his 
universal history he made a notable step fonvard, 
some results of which are to be seen eventually 
in the work of Polybius. 

It is a fault of the subject tather than the 
author that Qiiellenk) itik seems to occupy so 
large a part of these pages : Ephorus has in the 
main to be reconstructed before he can be 
criticised. And this work of rec{)nstiu( tion has 
been skilfully performed. Wisely. Mr. Barber 
has refused to involve himself t(;o d(‘eply in 
the vexed problems ol the Hellenua of Oxyihvn- 
chus. He is content to shew that while P. and 
Ephoius cannot be identical, Ephorus un- 
doubtedly used P. as a main source for the years 
41 1 to 394. For the identity of P. he favours 
Daimachus of Aigos, Jacoby's suggestion, but 
agrees that the soluti(jn is far fiom certain. 

On the pioblem of Isocratean intluencc the 
author takes a view midway bettveen the 
dogmatic scepticism of Schwartz and the 
ecpially exaggerated theoiw of Laejueur. which 
would leave Ephorus no individuality at all : 
supplementing \ olquardseii's list of parallels 
between the Panegyiiciis and passages in Diodorus, 
he puts a comincing case foi iiacing Isuciatean 
bias and rhetoric in Ephoius, This bias is 
further brr)Ught out in a discussion of the prefaces 
and of such incidents as the Peace of Callias. 
But is there any evidence for the statement 
p. 1 12 that Polybius accepted Ephorus's anti- 
Periclean version of the causes of the Pelopon- 
nesian War? 

In general, the book is clearlv and accurately 
written : but there is an apparent error on 
p. xi of the preface, where it is implied that 
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P.Ox. 1365 is omitted from Jacoby. This is not 
the case: the fragment is to be found in II, A, 
p. 504. with a note that the evidence * spricht 
sehr stark fur Ephoros als \Trfasser.* There are 
a few misprints, perhaps the worst being on p. 89, 
where the insertion of a ‘ ' make^ nonsense of 
a quotation from Diodorus. 

Certain omissions in the more recent literature 
from Mr. Barber's bibliography call for mention. 
In particular Reuss's Baicht on Ephorus in 
Buisian. 1909 pp. 28-36-. should have been 
included as a valuable supplement to the woiks 
Ciuoted : and it is strange to see no mention of 
the rrlevant artK’lfs ot Lipsius BPW 1019 , 
Wilamowirz Sitz^ Be). Pieiisz Ak. 19211 and 
^luiil Siline Alonai'e/ises, 1026 , or Forderer's 
disseiiation on Eplioius and Strabo. It would 
alsei haw made the work more valuable for 
ieit_ Fence if an index had been included. 

But these aie small criticisms. A compaiison 
With previous writers, and particularly with 
Jacobv, brings out the very leal value of this 
essay : not only is it the more readable, but 
its results are Irecjuently more valuable, precisely 
because the author is not afraid occasinnallv to 
tolir>\\ the lines of probability beyond what is 
ac tually vouched lor in our sources. This is 
not the last word on Ephorus, but it is one 
w'hic h no iutuie work on the subject can afford 
to neglect. F. W'. \V. 

Ricerche Storiche, I : Geografia e Geo- 
grafi del Mondo Antico. By G. M. 
CoLUMBA. Pp. viii ^ 338. Palermo : Tri- 
marchi, 1933. 43 L 

In this handsome \olumc Prof. Columha has 
republished in a re\ised foim a number c.f 
articles which made their original appearance 
in \aii(4us not easily accessible periodicals. 

The lust ol these treatises relates to the origin 
and the extension of the term ' Aegean Sea.' 
In a caretul revicAV of the ancient literature 
C.olumba shews that until the fourth centuiy 
Alyaics ttovtos denoted nothing more than the 
strip of water between Euboea and the Helles- 
pcuit. Subsecpiently it was extended to the 
entile northern half of what is now' called the 
Aegean: but for the southern sector the names 
Myrtoan and ' Gretan ' always remained in 
common use, and writt*rs of the Roman period 
weie undecided whether the Cyclades should be 
allotted to the Aegean or the Myrtoan Sea, 
following Columba's acute suggestion. W'e may 
conclude that the original narrow' conception of 
the Aegean Sea as a mere Oypi khAsvOo; w*as 
that ot the practical sailc^rs w'ho habitually kept 
WTthin the well-dehned track to the Hellespont : 


its extended meaning was imposed upon it by 
the systematising gcogiaphers. 

The name ’ Aegean ' is derived by Columba 
from the current ^\hich butts like a goat into 
ships making fctr the Hellespont. But this 
current rarely exceeds tw'o knots, and it is less 
of an impediment to navigation than the north- 
easterly tiade-winds. It seems moie probable 
that the name w'as taken from Aegae and the 
Aegean Gulf between the Asiatic continent 
and Lesbos , just a;> the name ' Myrtoan ' wa> 
derived from Myrto. an islet off C. Gcraestus in 
Euboea. In either case the piactical seamen 
^vho intioduced tliese names took them fioin 
familiar landfalls on their usual course. As 
Columba points out. sailors bound to the Black 
Sea often made tor a point at some distance 
south of the Hellespont entrance, so as to avoid 
the full force of the curient .and trade-wind ■ : 
the Aegean Gulf was therefore the top end of 
their ' wet lane.' 

Tw'o turther articles, on the habitat of the 
Triball 1, and on the alleged bifurcation of the 
Ister. also touch the field of Hellenic studies. 

M. C. 

La jeunesse de la science grecque. Bv Abel 
Rev. ' L'h'olation de Vhmnamte . sene complemeii- 
tnhe, la science dans 1 ' antiquitL II. Pp. xvii — 
337. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1933. 
40 J/. 

Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft 
herausgegeben von A, Gercke und E. 
Norden ; 1 1, 3, Exakte Wissenschaften. 

Bv A. Rehm and K. \Mgel. Pp. 78. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubnci. H)33. 

The first of these two works is a histoiv of 
Greek natural science and mathematics dow'ii 
to the middle of the fifth centurv b.c. The 
number of pages may seem large in proportion 
to the extent of the material that has come dow'n 
to us, but the author's purpose seems to be 
governed by the purpose of the series to which 
his w'ork belongs and his aim appears to be to 
set early Gieek science in its correct relation to 
the evolution of mankind rather than to inform 
us of its content. In consequence we arc kept 
in an atmosphere, not condensed to dogmatic 
theoi y. of a philosophy of the origin and develop- 
ment of the sciences and of their relatkm to 
mythology and religion and the other formative 
induenccs that contributed to produce ‘ the 
miracle of Greece.’ 

The book is certainly better adapted to the 
requirements of what w'e should call honours 
students than to those of advanced students, and 
this w'ill justifv the author's strong preference 
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for French writers such as Tannery or writers 
translated into French such as Bui net. But it is 
surpiising to find Tannery followed so far as to 
induce the author to prefer the antic[uated date 
6 10 B.c. to 383 B.c. for the eclipse of Thales. 

The new part of Gercke and Xorden is a 
marvel of compressed yet astonishingly full 
information on the whole histoiy not oniv of the 
exact sciences in the accepted sense but also 
of biolugv and medicine in the Gieek and 
Graeco-Roman woild down to the beginnine 
of the sixth century of oui era. The portions 
dealing with mathematics, including optics and 
acoustics, au' by X’ogcl. The remainder is by 
Rehm, who ackncA\leds:cs assistance from 
Prolessor Blass in the sectiems on biologv'. The 
work could not possibly have been placed in 
more competent hands. Even the large-type 
narrative shews a complete masterv of the 
authorities and of the results of modem scholar- 
ship. while the critical biblio^^raphies inserted 
at inteivals of a page or two aie not lists of books 
and papers, but illuminating guides with 
indications of contents and conclusions and 
appreciations favourable or others vise, always 
pithy and, in the few cases where I am entitled 
to an opinion, sound. 

1 hat may make it the more desirable to draw 
attention to a few places where statements 
are made which seem to rec[uirc modification. 
In stating that the attribution of the doctrine 
of the spherical form of the Earth to Thales by 
Actius and to Anaximander by Diogenes 
Laertius is ' obviously false ' Dr. Rohm appears 
to go rather far. The latter attribution is 
indeed inconsistent with Theophrastus' state- 
ment that Anaximander regarded the earth as 
cylindrical, but the former attribution is not 
inconsistent with Aristotle's statement that Thales 
was said to have described the earth as floating 
on water like a log. The question really is 
whether the Babylonian science by means of 
which Thales predicted his eclipse went the 
length of recognising that the ciicular shadow 
in a lunar eclipse is the shadow of the earth. 

Dr. Rehm definitely accepts the Babylonian 
origin of the discovery of precession. But he 
appears to have overlooked the fact that 
Schnabel, who had dated Kidinnu in 314 b.c. in 
his " Berossos.' has given a revised date ot 379 b.c. 
in J. Assjriologie 37 16. J. K. F. 

Homeric Essays. By Alexander She wan. 

Pp. xiii -f 436, Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 

1935. ais. 

For detailed ciiticism of this volume the 
Flomeric specialist may perhaps be best referred 


to a specialist's review — that of Mr. C. M. 
Bowra in the Oxford Magazine, Feb. 27th, 1936. 
Dr. Shewan has here republished in one book 
the substance of over fifty papeis on Homeric 
subjects which have, during the past twent\-five 
years, appeared from his pen in this joiunal and 
in verv many other classical peiiudicals. As 
such alone the book will be wek'omed : but 
students of Homeric problems will welcome also 
tlie classification and co-01 dination of so much 
valuable material, made the more valuable by 
the addiiicjn of the full index witii 'which the 
book is supplied. I'he sections dealing with 
such controversies as Leukas-lihaka. the ‘CAta- 
logue,' Schena and the whcjle c'omposition ol 
Greek Epic are thus ^peciallv useful— -nt^i least 
because of the copious leferences which are made 
to othet rcscai ch in the same fields. The authen s 
critic isin of the opinions of others is. indeed, a 
featuie of these papers: but Homer has long 
been an arena to which only antagonists ot 
mettle feel themselves called, and the battles 
fought over the Greek Epic ha\’e something ot 
an epic nature themselves. 

C. H. V. S. 

The Idea of God in Homer. By Erland 
Ehnmark. Pp. xiv — 103. Uppsala: Alm- 
qvist Wiksell, 1935- 

Wliile certainly reviewing this sine ira, I 
perhaps cannot claim t('> tieat it sine studio,, 
the author having done me the honour to con- 
sult me daring the writing of his work, which is 
an inaugural disseitation. But. examining it as 
impaitially as I may. I cannot escape the teeling 
that it is the be>t contribution to the subject 
since Xilsson's Cotter umi P^jcholngie bei Horner A 
Dr. Ehnmaik begins by asking what is the chiel 
differentia of the Homeiic gods Ircjin mankind. 
Having rejected the idea that it is their im- 
mortalitv (for \aiious woids meaning ' godlike 
have no such connotation, and. he might have 
added, aie often applied to men. ^vho aie cer- 
tainly not immoitalij he concludes that it is 
pow ei , Godlike men arc in some ay pr)weiful : 
when the gods intervene in a battle or elsewhere, 
they give extraordinary power to their favourites : 
they themselves, in the exercise of their ordinary 
functions, show' vast penver. This. then, is 
their distinguishing characteristic. Speci- 
fically, it is supernatural power, that is to say. 
unusual : by no means our conception of a 
natural force, which is so regular that its presence 
is to be detected only by somewhat advanced 
and abstract reficction. Strictly speaking, the 
dpsTTi which some men show is supernatural in 

^ In ARW xxii. 383-390. 
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its origin, the gods or a god give it : but it tends 
(p. 30 ' to become part of their ycTpa. and so 
natural or ordinary. The divine power which 
each god pc^ssesses is not unlimited: for instance. 
Hera in O 328 sqq, apparently cannot check 
Skainandros by her own might, but must call 
upon Hephaistos to do so : outside a god's 
own sphere even a man mav be superior to him 
in some things, Odysseus for instance to Ares 
in cunnine. 

But this power, ur mana, is not in itself an 
object of worship: the god who is venerated is 
the possessor of mana. not the mana itseUA 
Hence the gods are personal : the root of the 
teeling concerning them is neither orendism nor 
animism, but animatism. Here the author has 
a short, but excellent, discussion of these diffei> 
ences. shewing an insight into primitive religious 
feelings and their survivals in later stages 
which is none too common among either 
classic ibis or anthropologists. He. therefore 
Chap. . w'ould not distinguish bharply be- 
tw'ren gods and spirits. 6coi and 5ai^3v£:. As to 
the relation of the gods to fate, he ib of opinion 
p. 7 m that a strong belief in the foimer is 
incompatible witli fatalism. The gods are 
ar live : late, or rather the * portion,' ^cipct, of 
each man, ib passive, a thing once and for all 
measured out, which Zeus p. 78 may wc^igh 
just as anything might be weighed, to see how' 
hea\y it is, without any notion of its supeiiority 
or infeiiority to the ^veigher. The dissertation 
concludes watli a consideration of the morality 
ol the godb. Since their principle is to be active, 
in othei Winds p. 93 * that self-assertion is a 

duty,' and they adhere to that rule, to call them 
immoral is to import standards with which tliey 
have nothing tc) do : while rollec lively, they shew 
thembciveb interested in the ordinal y human 
rules ot mtjrality. enforcing justice and so forth. - 

The poinib c>l disagreement wTich the rcvic^s■cr 
finds here tmd there art' too small and mo few to 
be ofintcie>t. H. J. R. 

Die Religion der Griechen. II, Die Hochbliite 
bis zum Ausgange des fiinften Jahr- 
hunderts. By OxTO Kerx. Pp. v— 319. 
Beilin: \Veidmaiin, 193"). iGw. 

Since this woik covers ground for the mo>t 
part veiv familiar and is written by an aut}K)r 


1 The rcciewer would agree as regards (jreete, 
but only With considerable reserves in tlie disc of 
R< »ine. 

- Xut altogether dissimilar conclusions arr rc.me to 
bv the rt'vii'Wer in a pamplilet. Mndtrn ihtitjids in 
ilddual idth b>gy Xt. Andiews, , p. 12 oyv. 


of decided view s, whose personality appears on 
ever\' page, it is inevitable that a review, if it 
is to be more than a table of contents, should 
deal largely wxth minor points. Since, again, 
these will be mostly those on which reviewer 
and author disagree, it is well to state at the 
beginning that the book is w'cll written, the 
iubjects tieated with a nice sense of proportion 
for instance. Kern, though a specialist on 
Orphism. gives that movement no more than its 
fair share of space in his fifth chapter) and the 
facts put in a clear light, wxth comments some- 
times new^ and often suggestive. 

The titles of the chapters ^^xll give a good idea 
of thv contents. They are: I. Die olympisihe 
Religion und Homer, II, Gesetzgeber und Dkhter. 
Ill, Die Religion der Furstenzeit. IV, Delphoi. 
\ , O/akel. WPndermanner. Theulogen, \ I. Die 
eleudnischen Mysterien, \TI, De) Kampf um den 
Glaiiben. \ III. Fremde Gotterdienste, IX. Die 
rehgio.se Erhebung der Pe}seiknege. X. Die Hoch- 
hliite der griechischen Kultur. XI. Der Ausgang 
des j'linften Jahihiinderts. XII. Der Siegeszug des 
Asklepios, In the first of these, although haunted 
by ghosts of dead and gone separatist theories 
and a little obsessed by his owm over-emphasis 
on Thessaly,^ the author gives on the whole 
a good sketch of wTat his first scntcxice denies 
the existence of, Homeric religion. One remark 
bearing on literature, not religiom deserves to 
be recorded : on p. 6. Kern excellently compares 
the disappearance of pre-Homeric poetiy with 
that of the Argonaut ic poems previous to Apollo- 
nios of Rhodes. The review'd' notes two de- 
finite misstatements, however : on p. 9 we are 
told that * Homer w'eiss niclitb mehr von den 
gewaltigen Ricsen der \'orzeii.’ and so does 
not make any of his gods gigantic, save Arcs in 
O 407. Apart from the appearance of the giant 
Briarccjs in A 403. w'e have to cemsider such things 
as the huge w'cight of Athena in E 839. the im- 
mense strides of Poseidon in N 20. and the in- 
cident ot the w'ounding of AphroditCj whose 


' Fnr buinc rrason not yet explained, d'hessaly 
wab barkw'ard and comparati\ely sasage from 
Homi-r's day onwaid. Hence the csiKea epyex of 
e\en the glorious Achilieb, who also is the only 
Athaian to belie\e in the efficacy of grave-gifts, 
an idea which the more enlightened Tiojans have 
left behind them X. 313. contrast 'f 171-183''. 
That anv important cult, sa\e perhapb that of 
Asklepios. came from this intellectually dead region 
lb an assertion w'hich will need much pi oof to make 
It credible. It had reached something like Homeric 
cultuie when the chief states of Greece had modern 
ci\ ilibaiions. 
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wrist Diomedes, tall man though he is, can just 
reach with the point of his spear, by making a 
long arm (sTrcps^duEvos, E 335'). Xor can I 
agree that there is ‘ echte, alte Religion ' in the 
oath of Odysseus in t 303. for he simply swears 
by the two powers \hsible at the moment, 
the sky-god who is looking down on him through 
the smoke-hole and the hearth-hre which ib 
burning before him. On p. 30, the text dis- 
agrees with the citation from Isokrates iPanath. 
18) in note 3: the orator says that the sophists 
he objects to made no original comments on 
Homer and Hesiod, not that they gave nothing 
but quotations from them. On the next page, 
it might be noted that the Chian tradition of 
the ‘ school of Homer ’ is plainly literary, not, 
ai, Kern implies, popular. In Chap. II, besides 
Kern’s good remarks on Solon, he rightly and 
decisively rejects ;p. 49, note 2 Beloch's absurd 
disbelief in the existence of the earlv legislators. 
Against the many good things in Chap. Ill, 
must be put one error, for on p. 90 he imagines 
that in the oldest form of the legend of Theseus 
his quite t\pical harrowing of Hell ended 
unsuccesslully. vSuch raids, in their popular 
form, regularly have a happy ending, but this 
one has been moralised, of course outside 
Attica, into a cautionary tale. Of Chap. I\" 
perhaps the most noteworthy feature is the 
author's abstinence from over-emphasis on 
Dionysos. In Chap. while welcoming the 
characterisation p. 1441 of Pythagoras as more 
prophet and mystic than philosopher, I cannot 
accept the portrait of Empedokles 'p. 146; as a 
convert from materialism. Chap. \T contains, 
on p. 193, an interpretation of the disappearance 
and return of Persephone \vhich Xilsson 
xxxii. 79-141 ) has cogently disposed of since 
Kern wrote. In Chap. \TII. amid some good 
remarks on the lack of Western influence on 
Greek cult, Kern slips into the error of sup- 
posing Aphrodite of Erx'x to be Phoenician 
(p. 2311, neglecting or overlooking L. Malten's 
demonstration that she is Asianic, probably 
Trojan. That the great lesson of the Persian 
W ars for the Greeks was the importance of 
aco9poauvTi, as is argued in Chap. IX, is a tenable, 
probably right opinion ; but Eteokles in the 
Septem does not furnish an illustration, for he is 
as surely fey as the last scene is spurious. 

A longer list of good and bad points might be 
made out, but it is needless to do so. The bc>ok 
is so written that the reader need not be a 
specialist in order to be interested and informed 
by it ; he might easily have a worse introduction 
to the subject, so long as he will not treat it as 
a final authority. H. J. R. 


Ahnenbild imd Familieugeschichte bei Ro- 
mern und Griechen. By Erich Bethe. 
Pp. xiii -f 12 1. Munich: C. H. Beck'sche 
\>rlagsbuchhandlung, 1935. RM. 2.85. 

These chapters on the religious and psycho- 
logical background of the ancient portrait do 
not contain much new material, but they do offer 
an interesting series of observations on the con- 
nexion between Greek and Roman conceptions 
of death, their social expression in funeral 
practices, and their influence on family history. 
They also illustrate the differences between 
the Greek and the Roman attitude to the 
individual in relation to his kin, his class, and 
the state. 

These differences are fundamental : Why did 
the individualistic Greeks represent themselves 
in such generalised shapes, whereas the clannish 
Romans required such sharply-differentiated 
likenesses Whx did the Romans insist upon their 
family-names and make do with only a handful 
of personal names, which remained stereotvped 
throughout Roman history, whereas the Greeks 
had practically no family-names, but countless 
individual names, to which they weie constantly 
adding? Why are Greek sepulchral epigrams, 
however beautiful, so vague and conventional 
in the information they convey, \vherea3 Roman 
commemorative inscriptions, however prosaic, 
are so vi\id and illuminating? Why did the 
Greeks care so little for the actual achievements 
and services to the state, so much for the athletic 
victories and the mvihical descent of their 
prominent citizens? On the other hand, why 
were even the most distinguished Romans 
honoured only by their own kin, whereas the 
Greek who had deser\ed well of the state was 
given a public funeral? *\nd finally, why did 
Greek aristocrats disdain manual labour, but 
not think it degrading to engage in commerce, 
whereas the Roman patrician held exactly the 
contrary opinion ? 

Merely to ask these cjuestions is to reveal the 
extraordinary difference b<^t\ee<*n the Roman and 
the Greek mind. In the main B, is content to 
state the farts: he does not probe into their 
causes — a wise piece of self-restraint, for the 
causes lie, as a rule, far beyond our ken. His 
main concern is to analyse the observed facts of 
history and to interpret them as evident e for 
racial psychology : in so doing he sketches a 
most interesting double picture of the Greek and 
the Roman mind confronted with the mystery 
of death, the problem of the individual in relation 
to his social setting, and the symbolic forms in 
W'hich they expressed their beliefs. 


R. H. 
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I^es Dioscures au service d'line deesse. 

By F. Chapouthier. ‘ Bibliothtque des holes 

ffcincaises d Athenes et de Rome, fa^c. 137.'' 

Pp. viii — 381. 15 plates. 67 illustrations 

in text. Paris: E. de Boccard. 1933. 

This is an admirable example of exact and 
painstaking scholarship applied to the exhaustion 
ot a limited theme. Dr. Chapouthier has Ions; 
been interested in the Dioskuroi and in the gods 
ot Samothrace. Finding, however, no explana- 
tion. ot the latter especiallv. which satisfied 
him. either from the works of other scholars or 
tiorn his own investigations in Samotlirace 
itselt. ho finally decided to concentrate on a 
series ot monuments, interesting and deser\ing 
C)t studv, though all comparativelv late no 
Girek example is earlier than the third ceniuiy 
B.C- . those which shew a group of three fisaures. 
sometimes reducing one or t\\o of them to meie 
aitril)utes. In the centre, when the group has 
its tull form, is a female tigure, clearly a goddess, 
Helen or another: on either side is a hoiseman, 
general! V looking towards the central figure. 
These supporters are usuallv svmmetricah 
sometimes having one or another modification 
ot the symmetry, however, as small differences 
c)t attitude. unec|ual length of the spears which 
both generallv carry, and so on. As a rule, 
the two males are clearly recognisable as the 
Dioskuroi : occasionally it is rather by analogy 
than by anv attributes of the pair in a par ticular 
representation that they are determined as 
such. But the female varies not a little. While 
at Sparta, and often elsewhere, she is no doubt 
Helrn. thtu'e are faiilv numerous cases in which 
her attributes, pose, or the like plainlv show that 
she is some other pei'sonage. for example K\bele 
or Sulene. In some instances, also, the Dios- 
kur\)i have taken on the traits of the Kabelroi. 

Two branches of enquiry h ad from this mass 
ot fac ts tor the monuments are exhaustively 
listed and analysed 1, one backwards and one 
forwards and outwar'ds. Regarding the former, 
the author has some difRculty in suggesting 
a plausible origin for the trio : he argues, but 
riot very convincingly, for its derivation trom 
an Oriental motif, the Great Mother supported 
on a pair <^f smalhu' figures, themsehes mounted. 
In the lattt*r. he has an easier task, given his 
great diligence and know ledge of archaeological 
material, for the tracing ot this art-type through 
sundry provinces of the Roman empire as \sell 
as into other corners of the Greek and Graeco- 
Rcanan world is a matter of enunu'ration and 
explanation of details, not of speculation. 
He performs it well, incidentally finding room 
tor some moderate and reasonable ( riticism of 


others views.^ The quest takes him into some 
cuiious regions of late speculation, including 
cosmic doctrines in which the children of Leda 
and the egg from which they were born take 
on meanings very far removed from any which 
they had in the earlv davs of the legend. 

H.J.R. 

By Light, Light ; The Mystic Gospel 
Hellenistic Judaism. By E. R. Good- 
enough. Pp. XV — 436. New Haven: 
\ale Lniveisity Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. ‘2 2 S'. 6 d. 

Prolessoi CfoodenoLigh hiiiigs to his task 
enthusiasm, svmpathy for mysticism wdiich does 
nut degciieiate into sentimentality, insight and 
a number of sound ideas, some of which auspici- 
caisly begin his first chapter .pp. i. 2, a good 
skelCii ol ^vhat Hellenistic mysticism w'as '. His 
piiiiLipal mateiial is natuially deri\cd from 
Pliilun oi Aiexandiia Philo ludacus . concerning 
whom he holds that he did not originate his 
doctrines and they did not die w'ith him ' p. 36B ■ : 
rather, he took them from his environment, the 
Diaspora, embellished and dc\ eloped them along 
lines dctinitely Pythagoreo-Piatonic and not 
Stoic ' on this point the author keeps up a running 
fight ivith students of religion who think dif- 
ferently t, and passed them on to later Judaism, 
where tliey form part of the material on which 
the Kabbalah drew' fpp, 339-369'. and have left 
very marked traces on those prayers in the 
Apo'itolic C.onstitutiuns w'hich Bousset reasonably 
suspects of having been originally Jewish ipp. 

The book follows a natural and clear plan of 
exposition. After an Introduction on Hellen- 
isti( mysticism in general, there are chapters on 
The God oj the Alysttf v : The Hiohe) Lau ' : The Tonih ; 
The MysU)}' of Aa) on ; on Philon’s treatment of the 
\aiious patriarchs and of Moses : then on The 
Myht/y : The Mysteiy in yon-Philonk ; 

next, the sections already mentioned, on the 
Lonhitutwns and the Kabbalah, and finally a 
long appendix dealing with Law in the Subjective 
Realm, a not very happy title for a discussion of the 
concept of SmaioaOvr! and related ideas. 

AU this should therefore make up a good 
account of the thought of Philon, suitable 

^ d his includes a refutation of part of Althciin's 
discussion of the relations between Castor and Pollux 
and lutuina at Rome. I may be allowed to remark 
in passing that he has slightly misunderstood 
(p. 301. note 4' m> own attitude towards that theory', 
which I regarded, and still regard, as ingenious and 
containing elements of plausibilit> , not as cogently 
proved. 
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especially for a student new to this region of 
philosophical religion and wanting a well- 
informed guide ; for of zealous study of his 
author and the relevant literature, ancient and 
modern. Prof. Goodenough gives abundant 
proof. Unfortunately, the whole book is per- 
vaded with inaccuracies arising from imperfect 
knowledge of the rhetoric, contemporary cliches, 
even grammar of Greek, and, partly because of 
these, one of its main theses is extremely ill- 
supported bv anything like arguments, besides 
being none too probable in itself. 

Of the former defect a few scattered examples 
must suffice here : they could be multiplied 
easily, and the upshot of them is that the reader 
never feels safe without a text of Philon by ^vhich 
to check the constant quotations, all in transla- 
tion, throughout the book. The inaccuracies 
extend from single words (on p. 1215. SsuTEpaa 
does not mean ‘ secondarv things/ and on p. 
372 the nom. of yAcoTTT^s is not yXcottb' to passages 
of some length, whereof the author adopts or 
makes translations wholly misleading to anyone 
reading the book without the Greek text at 
hand, and the work is partly intended for such. 
A bad example is on p. 196, which cites de uirt, 74 
(the angels attend Moses' last songs) ' as critics 
to watch how, judged by their own technique, 
he made not a single false note. The angels 
would also be strengthened in their faith if a man 
clothed in his mortal body could have a power of 
song like the sun. the moon, and the sacred choir 
of the other stars, and could attune his soul to the 
divine musical instrument, namely, the heaven 
and the whole cosmos. But Moses the hiero- 
phant, when he had taken his place in the 
aether, mingled, etc.’ Philon wrote : ebs £90001 
Gsaaopevoi ^ KaTcr teiv opebv spirsipiav ^r) ti Tf;S w5ns 
skpsAes, Kai ayia SiaTriaToOvTES ei T 15 diGpooTTOS wv 
evSeScUEvos acbpaTi 99apTcp 5uvaTai tov outov TpoTtov 
bAico Kai asAfivt] xai tco tcou dAAcov doTspeov iraviEpcp 
yopw pEpouCTwaGai ttiv vi/uy-qv irpos to GeIov opyavov, 
TOV oupavot/ Kai tov auunravTa Koopov, appoadpeves- 
TcyGEiS 5’ £v Tols Kcrrd tov aiGspa yopsuTais o hpoodiTris, 

ktA. ’ Like umpires to mark, in accordance with 
their experience, any false note tliat might mar 
his song, and also because they could not believe 
that any human being, chained in a mortal bodv. 
could be skilled after the same fashion as the sun. 
moon and the most holy choii of the other stars, 
attuning his soul to that divine instrument, the 
heaven and the universe. Xow. when our 


^ The lectio uul:^atd, rejected by C.ehn-Wendland, 
but having the advantage o\er their Gsaadpsici that 
it will make sense. The other possibility i^ the 
variant oEjcpEvci 


hierophant had taken his place among the 
choristers of the skv.’ etc. Elsewhere it is a 
rhetorical figure that leads him astray ; on p. 233 
so common a thing as an apostrophe ^de somn.^ 
i, 104) makes him imagine that Philon has 
deified Moses to the extent of praying to him. 
When such mistakes as this can be made, it is 
no wonder that the book teems with false or 
highly doubtful exegesis, and that occasional 
restorations ; as p. 20, where he attempts to make 
sense out of Quotas ap, Stob., \’oL i. p. 48 
Wachs.'i arc not happy in producing soundness 
out of what is admittedly corrupt : in the case 
quoted, Goodenough's conjectures are no better 
than Wachsmuth's own. 

As to his contention that Philon's mysterv was 
a mystery in the true sense, with some kind of 
initiation and ritual, the passages quoted to 
prove the point indicate rather ihe opposite, 
especially that on which he seems most to rdv. 
frag., p. 73 Hanis see pp. 260-1 -. In this the 
ordinary pucTripia of Greek cities ate contrasted 
with the dAriGtlg TsAgTai. It is surelv no secret 
that OiAoj.; TrAcrrccvijEi, and the comparison of 
spiritual expeiierice with an initiation is well 
illustrated by Phaed. 69 c, Phaedr. 230 b, while 
no veiy great time after Philon's death it was 
once more used with much elaboration by 
Plutarch, de anima i\^ol. vii, p. 23. Bernardakis 
A group of kindred spiiits, holding doctrines 
more or less nearly approximating to Philon's 
own. there may well have been ; a thiasos. unless 
further and much stronger evidence is forth- 
coming, may be discredited. 

It is much to be desired that this book should 
be thoroughly revised with the assistance of a 
good philologist versed in Helirnistic religious 
history. The author will find one such no 
fait her off from his ou n university than Harvard. 

H.J. R. 

Mithra, Zoroastre, et la Prehistoire Aryenne 
du Glrristianisme. By Gharles Auiran. 
Pp. 279, b plates. Paris: Payot. 1037. 

The author, very pioperly, protests against 
limiting the outlook of an ancient historian to 
too narrow boundaiies. such as those of the 
classical and Semitic cultuies onlv, and sugg( :jts 
some considerations which may serve to remedy 
this defect. His own thesis, which eertainlv 
cannot be accused ot geographical or ethnograph- 
ical parochialism, is that the Dra\idian pc^oples 
had in early times a far larger share in the 
genesis of the Meditenanean cultures than has 
been hitherto allotted them : he is disposed to 
see their hand in the Phoenician activities, the 
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civilisation of Minoan Crete, and certain features 
of the earliest traditional history of Greece 
proper, including the Attic dynasties. In this 
connection he makes a number of ingenious and 
daring suggestions, but anything resembling 
proof is to seek. The reviewer, for instance, is 
not impressed by the identification of Pandion 
of Athens < a most obvious h>postatisation of the 
Pandia) with the Tamil Pandiyan i'p, 84: here 
and on p. 125 the author by a slip attributes to 
Pandion what is recorded of his son Lykos, see 
Herod, i. 173. 4' , and does not welcome the 
etvmology ( p. 90 > Prometheus = Pramatha the 
name of a daimon attendant on Civa v How- 
ever, it is better than the discredited ’ fire- 
stick ’ : the objection is that a purely Greek name 
needs no Indian explanation. 

These somewhat hypothetical Dr a vidian emi- 
grants and settlers, then, are credited with 
exercising a great influence on the Aryans 1 it is 
to the author's credit that he knows wliat this 
name means and uses it accordingly , and not 
least on the Persians, w'hose dualism is a sort 
of compromise between the attitudes of India 
and the West ; Autran apparently does not know 
that it is characteristic of a vast area extending 
from Iran to Nova Scotia. Mithra has much in 
common with the pre-Arv'an Civa. Hence the 
influence of Zoroastrianism and of Mithraism is 
in a sense that of the Dravidians at second hand, 
persisting after a lapse of two or three millennia. 
What that influence was. he proceeds to show in 
the latter part of his book, but here the reader, if 
tolciablv w'cll informed, wall be disappointed to 
find nothing that is not perfectly familiar to 
him, sa\'e some very hazardous re-datings of the 
post-exilic Hebrew' prophets and one or two 
rather unciitical remarks about the history of 
late Judaism and early Ghristianity. That the 
concepts of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise, the 
picturesque figure ot the Devil and the ideas ol 
a Mt'ssiah and the end of the age arc not pure 
Jewish, and probably owe much to Persian 
influence, aie all very ordinary, indeed common- 
place statements, and that Autran should think 
them unfamiliar to Biblical commentators sug- 
gests that he has fallen in with decidedlv ob- 
scurantist works. It is odd, by the wav, that lie 
seems now'here to mention Reitzenstein. 

H.J.R. 

Plato’s Thoughts. By G. M. A. Grube. 

Pp. x\iii — 320. London: Methuen. 1933. 

12 V 6 d. 

Greek Ideals and Modern Life. By R. 

W. Livingstone. Pp. x— 173. Oxford: 

Clarendon Piess, 1935. 


The Political Philosophies of Plato and 

Hegel. M. B. Foster. Pp. xii — 207. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. ^s.^d. 

Of these three books Mr. Foster’s is addressed 
mainly to the specialist, Sir R. Livingstone's to 
the general reader, and Air, Grube's to those w'ho 
come betw'een; who have not had, and never 
will ha\'e, leisure to study Plato himself, but wish 
to know, seriously and thoroughly, what Plato 
thought. At this level, and for this purpose, it 
could hardly be improved on ; and it is so w'ell 
articulated, and so lucidly composed, that it 
serves more ends than Mr. Grube modestR 
proposes to himself. It can be equally wtU used 
as a general re\iew of Plato's philosophy, and 
as an introduction to any particular dialogue. 
The compiler of the index has, by the way, 
discovered a new' example of deification in 
Dionysus, t\'rant of Syracuse, 

The Piesident of Corpus has taken for his 
theme the vis medica of Hellenism, w'ith special 
reference to our own time : a picture, drawn with 
much persuasive learning, of the Greek attitude, 
and an application— an analogc' between the 
fourth century b.c. and the tw'entieih century a.d.. 
which leaves the reader uncomfortably asking : 
Who stands for Macedon? There are other 
questions, too : w'hich shew's W'hat a stimulating 
book the President has WTitten. Is Hellenism 
like the spear of Achilles, able to cure its owm 
w'ounds ? I ask, because the humanistic, 
aesthetic Hellenism of late \fictorian England 
There is an old essa^^ of Mahaffy on the Humanity 
of the Greeks w'hich might serve as a manifesto of 
the sort of Hellenism w'hich is registered in the 
word Blithe], W’as a pow'erful solvent of that 
earlier, intellectualist, Hellenism, W'hich is 
preserved for us in Grote and Mill. They did 
not find Cobdcii incompatible w'ith Plato, and I 
think theic is some danger still of a fairv'-land 
Hellenism being substituted for the real land- 
scape, w'here the gifts w'hich W'e think of as 
Hellenic W'ere the crop and fruit of a tough, 
resistant, conservative soil. In the end the 
was too strong for the old and 

not strong enough to create a new one. That is, 
pel haps, happening now'. There may be a w'ay 
out. In his last chapter the President suggests 
one. While waiting for it to be found, one can 
do w'orse that recall Wordsw'orth's injunction to 
the Sixth Form at Harrow: ‘Keep clear of 
hvmus and newspapers, and .-Wistophanes w'ill 
do you no harm.' Because, if W'e want the real 
mid-point of Hellenism, a station from which to 
survey the world in the Hellenic way, is it not 
there? 

Mr. Foster's book is as tough and resistant as 
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the most athletic reader can ask : closely packed, 
and developed with a slow, scholastic precision. 
If one word is enough, Mr. Foster will not use 
two, even when two would be easier to under- 
stand. Yet his criticism, first of the conception 
of State and Society, and their confusion in the 
Republic : and then of Justice and Freedom, and 
Plato's failure to make them engage within his 
own framework, is searching, and prepares the 
way well for his second theme, HegeFs criticism, 
and Hegel's reconstruction, which is to provide 
that subjective freedom which is missing from the 
Platonic state. Here he passes out of the sight 
of the Grecian. It is a good, closely reasoned, 
study : but I think a wider study of the historic 
background of political philosophy, and a style 
rather less like Hegel’s and rather more like 
Plato's, w'ould make ^Ir. Foster’s next book in 
some w^ays better. G. M. Y. 

The Argtiment of Plato. By F. H. Axderson. 

Pp. 216. London: Dent, 1935. 105. 6 d. 

In this volume, published last year in Canada, 
Professor Anderson of Toronto offers ‘ a con- 
tinuous introductory exposition of the argument 
of Plato.' He justly remarks that Plato is 
^ primarily a dramatist and not an announcer of 
theories ’ : and he presents his matter largely in 
the form of direct quotations, of varying length. 
From an estimate of the general background of 
Plato's thought, as reflected in the dialogues, 
we pass to his relationship W'ith the Sophists and 
w'ith the Demos, and then to the building-up 
of theory, with the doctrine of soul for a starting- 
point. So far the scheme is clear ; and some of 
the chapters are in themselves very good, 
notably that on the Sophists. But the book 
as a whole lacks unity. To take one instance, 
the strong emphasis laid in early chapters on 
the ecstatic or ' Dionysiac ’ element in Plato's 
view' of life is not adequately justified by any- 
thing which comes later. The general plan 
suggest') some regard for chronological order, 
but this is frequently ignored in quotation or 
exposition on a particular point. In his later 
chapters the author outlines a progress of thought 
in epistemology and logic, culminating with the 
Philebus: hardly any mention is made of the 
Timaeiis. though the Laics are frequentlv cited 
throughout the book. Professor Anderson seems, 
ail through, to have taken an over-subjective 
line in interpreting Plato. He emphasises 
psychology at the expense of metaphysic, doing 
less than justice to the characteristic doctrine 
of the transcendent Form and the contract of 
e edSE and IkeI. The book contains much 
that is interesting and sound in detail : but amid 


many unelucidated passages fi'om the text 
^myth and dialectic alike), and numerous over- 
lappings and repetitions, it is really difficult 
to trace any such precision of general outline 
as w^ould serve for helpful guidance through the 
study of the dialogues. Plato’s argument, or the 
author's interpretation of it, does not in fact 
emerge with any clearness. D. T, 

Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. By F. 

CoRXFORD, Pp. xiv — 336. London : 

Kegan Paul. 1935. 155’. 

This volume, issued in a w'ell-known and 
valuable series, embodies an interesting experi- 
ment in method and arrangement. Professor 
Corntord gives us a translation of the Theaetetus 
and Sophist, complete except for the earlier 
portions ol the latter dialogue, where a sum- 
mary is substituted. He lollow’s in the main 
Burnet's text, but offers some valuable critical 
comment and a number of emendations of his 
o^vn. The translation is most clear and read- 
able, a really sati^factorv modern rendering. 
The innovation consists ol a * running commen- 
tary ' : after each ' compact ' section of the 
translation ■ varying of course in length, but as a 
rule fairly short; \\e pause while the editor 
expounds the progress of the argument, and 
adds on occasion comment or illustiaiion. This 
is piecisely the method of the average lecturer 
on such a text. It ib difficult to see why it should 
not be attempted aLo in book form: if justified 
am'where. it is in the exposition of a dialogue like 
the Sophist, w'here literary art goes foi little com- 
pared with dialectic. In the case of the* 
Theaetetus most readeis will, probable, feel more 
strongly thobc * objections to dissecting the living 
body of a Platonic dialogue' ' which Professor 
Cornford himself, in his preface, admits to c'xist. 
Even where a text calls for constant and detailed 
explanation, it may be urged that the authoi's 
work should yet be somewhere presented as a 
whole, to preserve not only its liteiary qualitv 
but also the actual pioportions of the argument. 

The method once adopted, many a student 
may well be grateful for Professor Cornford's 
guidance through the developments of Plato's 
epistemology, and particularly amid the in- 
ti icacies of the Sophist, We may note two points 
of special interest — i The digression in Theae- 
tetus 172B-177C is interpreted as a remindet of 
the philosophei's belief in the reality of ideals : 

* the Theaetetus here opens a window upon the 
w'orld {)( true being.' 2 Both the koos of 
Theaetetus and the psyuTa yivr, of Sophist 'the 
latter translated ' leiy important kinds': are 
explained as ‘Foims' which must by no means 
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be described as. or compared with. " Categories.’ 
It may be questioned whether these yht], ‘ kinds,' 
whose inter-participation is here the main issue, 
should properly be described by the same term 
as those self-existent rrccpaSEiyuctTa which from 
first to last Plato postulates as the constituents 
ol the world of Being. D. T. 

The Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic. 

By R. L. Xettleship. Pp, 154. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1935. 2 s. 6 d. 

The Oxford Press has done a real service, both 
to classical studies and to education in general, 
by reprinting this essay. I'hose who have long 
known it in Hellenica will be grateful to have it 
detached from that massive land now out-of- 
print volume and offered to fresh attention in 
this convenient and readable form ; and to 
many, particularly of course to the younger 
syenciation. it will now become known for the 
tlrst time. There is still, as Mr. Spenser Leeson 
remarks in his judicious foreword, nothing 
comparable to it in English. The student of the 
Republic who already prizes XTttleship's Lectin es 
will find this essay in no sense a supeitluity; 
it treats the educational scheme as one whole, 
and in 1 elation to the whole pioblem of educa- 
tion, with a completer synthesis and a more 
sustained inspiration. First published in iBBcj. 
and uecessariiv brief in proportion to its subject, 
it remains in essentials not only a stimulating 
introduction but a safe guide through detailed 
study of that voluminous literature of the 
Republic which has since accumulated. 

Xetdeship's work is no less valuable in its 
bearing c^n modrrn educational principles. 
What he wrote fifty-five years ago is not only 
still inspiring, but miitciti^ mutandis still relevant: 
and the discoveiy of the mutanda may prove in 
Itself a salutary exeicisc. For the studt'nt and the 
teacht‘1 in any field of knowledge, this masterly 
inteipretati< »n of a master's work is a KTrjucc kz 
dti. D. r. 

Studies in the Platonic Epistles : with a 

Fianslation and Notes. By G. R. Morrow'. 

Pp. Jjy. Urbaria: University of Illinois. 

The authoi's pieface to this modestly-entitled 
c'olume mentions t^so points on which he ('laims 
to have made a special contribution to the 
glowing litei attire of the Lelten — their philo- 
sophical and political content and the relation 
between them and the ancient historians C)f 
SiciK. It is to the historical problems that he 
decotts, in fac t. most ^pact^ and attention. I'he 
(onlli( ting traditions in Sicilian history are veiy 


thoroughly examined, and the evidence is found 
to support the authenticity of the chief letters. 
A group of shorter chapters discuss Plato's 
relationships with Dion, the latter's activities, 
and ‘ the experiment w'ith Dionysius II '—the 
last a very interesting study. On the side of 
Plato's philosophy and general political theory, 
Mr. Morrow discusses the theory of knowledge 
in Epistle 1 77 , correlating the suggestion of 
as supplementing dialectic, wath 
Plato’s strong tendency (illustrated from the 
dialogues'- to combine with pure logic the 
element of * moral and aesthetic experience.' 
He achieves a similar synthesis in a useful essay 
entitled * Plato and Greek Politics.' 

On the particular problems of authenticity, 
Mr. Morrow strongly supports \TI and V'lII 

on which he mainly concentrates his attention'!, 
rejects II, and is doubtful of III and XIII. He 
takes pains to marshall evidence and opinion on 
these and on all controversial or speculative 
matters : but here, as elsewhere in the book, his 
own conclusions are sometimes hard to dis- 
entangle, and his work would be more effective 
if it were more concise. 

The translation appended to the essays is 
based on Burnet's text ; it is sound and in the 
main readable, and a numbei of useful critical 
or explanatory notes are attached. The whole 
volume may be commended to students of the 
Letters. So substantial a work might well have 
been given a stronger binding. D. T. 

Dion : Die platonische Staatsgriindung in 
Sizilien. By R. VOX Scheliha. Pp. 1G6. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1934. 5.30/??. 

This book is a eulogistic study of Dion as 
pel sonifying Plato's philosopher-king. The de- 
tailed story of ills career is prefaced bv an 
account of the tyrannies of Dionysius I and II 
and of Plato's interventions in Sicily: it is 
followed bv the narrative of Timoleon's w^ork 
as ‘ fulfillcr ' of Dion's frustiated purposes, and 
bv a full and interesting collection of testi- 
monies liom the ancient W'riters. dowm to and 
including Julian the Apostate, in piaise of 
Plato's political ideals and Dion's effbtt to 
realise them. A numbt^r of outstanding modern 
judgments upon Dion, from Niebuhr to the 
pit sent, aie also appended. The author has 
drawn laigtlv upon the Platonic Epistles', these 
and otluT sources are fairly fully indicated in 
notes at the end of the volume. Some Syracusan 
coins ot the period are excellently leproduced 
as frontispiece, and a map of Sicily is gi\en at 
the end. 

The author has written picturesciuely and 
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persuasively, and has done full justice to her 
theme of Plato's compelling influence and an 
idealised Dion as his heroic disciple. This 
eraivos can well stand beside, if it may not 
supersede, the colder judgments of the historians. 

D. T. 

Geschichte der Philosophie. By A. Gercke 
and E. Hoffmann. [Einleitung in die Alter- 
tiimsuissenschaft (Gercke and Xordeni. \"ol. 
II. part IL ' Pp. 1122. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1933. 

This section of an encyclopaedic work contains 
E. Hoffmann's revision of Gercke ’s outline of 
Greek Philosophy, Only essential corrections 
or additions have been made. Within the 
narrow limits of his space, Gercke's sur\ey is a 
masterly achievement. The pioportions of the 
work are interesting ; 40 pages go to the pre- 
Platonics. 30 to Plato and Aristotle, 40 to later 
philosophy down to the Xeoplatonists, A brief 
concluding section deals with ancient sources 
and modern research. The arrangement of the 
pre-Platonics is suggestive ; they are grouped 
under three heads : ( i ) ' nature-philosophy,' 

('2 '! " religious tendencies and abstract thought ' 
(Heraclitus included here), (3) 'man and his 
problems.’ The account of Plato is relatively 
full : the Platonic Socrates is without question 
treated as Plato's spokesman. The curious view 
that Plato’s psychology is ' developed in in- 
dependence of the Ideal theory ’ is stated in 
the text but corrected by the reviser in a foot- 
note, Aristotle's system is admirably sum- 
marised. The post-Aristotelian section is equally 
good, except that the Xeoplatonists are rather 
stinted of attention ; but here, as throughout 
the work, Gercke's outline is supplemented by 
reference to standard commentaries. 

D. T. 

Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented to 
Gilbert Murray on his seventieth birth- 
day. Pp. X A 399, 6 illustrations. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1936. 21s. 

Probably no living classical scholar is so well 
known to the English public as Gilbert Murray. 
They may know him primarily as a vigorous 
champion of Peace among Xations, but his 
translations of Euiipides have done so much to 
spread Gieek cultuie in England that the public 
know Murray the Hellenist too. And it is to 
Murray the Hellenist that this volume of essays 
is offered on his seventieth birthdav. Rarely 
has such an honour been so well deserved and. 
let us add, so well performed. For we have not 
often read a FeA^chiiJt so full of good things. 
JHS. VOL. LVI. 
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This makes a reviewer's task difficult and 
invidious : but one particularly valuable feature 
of the book may be mentioned at once, namely, 
the numerous articles which give us the text 
of new fragments of Greek poetry that are 
inaccessible to many of us. What could be better 
than to have A. \\ . Pickard-Cambridge's notes 
on the new fragment of the Xiobe of Aeschylus ? 
He summarises the already bulky literature of 
the subject and gives us two restorations of the 
text. The new of Callimachus's poems 

are kno^vn only to a few, and the papvrus frag- 
ments not always accessible: E. A. Barber’s 
contribution (‘The lock of Berenice: C:alli- 
machus and Catullus ’ - is therefore very welcome. 
For the same reasons we are glad to have the 
essays of C. M. Bowra yErinna '', E. Lobel 
■ 'Tragic Fragment '1 and T. F. Higliam 
* Teliambi ' 1. 

Another group of essays centres very appropri- 
ately round Drama. A. S. 0 \ven, T. B. L. 
\\ ebster and Sir R, W, Livingstone write on 
points connected with Sophocles, Livingstone 
reminding us that Sophocles was a mystic as 
much as a realist. Aristophanes receives atten- 
tion from C. Bailey (that the poet himself plaved 
the part of Dicaeopolis in the Acharnians) and 
E. Fraenkel * Ecclesiazusae ’ ) ; Pindar from 
H. J. Rose that Persephone's Ancient Grief 
iFr. 133 Bgk. ■ is for her son Dionysus-Zagreus), 
Metrical questions have occupied J. D. Denniston, 
A. M. Dale, M. Platnauer and T. F. Higham, 
whose English verse rendering of the ‘ mouse- 
tailed ' hexameters of P. Oxy. 1795 is splendid. 
Here, too, may be mentioned 1 ). L. Page on 
Euripides And}omac}ie. 103-116, seven elegiac 
couplets, a unique occurrence in Greek tragedy 
and the earliest example of an elegiac epf\vc%. 
A, Blakeway argues well for an earlier date for 
Archilochus than the usual flutuit 648 b.c. He 
knows of a better eclipseofthesun in 71 1. Literary 
chronoloE:\' ii> also the object of FI. T. Wade- 
G cry s es^ay R inn i thus. He attacks an old prob- 
lem which seems to have come \erv much to the 
fore again in recent years— the Homeric H\mn 
to Apollo — and assigns its present form to the 
end of the sixth century, when C\'naethus, 
collecting strav fiagments about Pythian .\pollo, 
added them to the Delian hymn with a few lines 
of his own. H. L. Lorimer Gold and Kory in 
Greek Mythology ' is excellent reading, as she 
aheays is. If Apollo was called yet 

had black hair, it ^vas because he ^vas a god, 
and because his cult statues w ere gilt. And if the 
gods made Pel ops an ivory shoulder, it was for 
a similar reason. Being gods they naturallv 
used ivory for spare parts. W. R. Hallidav 


I 
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Treatment of Disease in Antiquity is as 
sober and level-headed as ever. He never lets 
go of his subject or leaves his meaning in doubt — 
virtues all too rare. E. R. Dodds breaks new- 
ground in an essay on telepathy and clairvoyance 
in antiquity. The first essay in the volume is 
by J. ^V. Mackail , * The Epilogue of the Odyssey ' ) . 
The reviewer lemembers well hearing J. \V. 
Mackail and Gilbert Murray arguing about 
Homer, and it is fitting that on this occasion the 
elder scholar should offer to the younger an 
essay on one of the Homeric problems. The 
epilogue of the Odyssey is an addition, a patch- 
work. True, it finishes off the story: but we 
must distinguish betw-een the ending of a saga 
and the end of an Epic poem. The Odyssey 
ended at 'r’296. as Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
are stated to have said. T. A, S. 

‘H Trpopu3avTivfi GECTCTaAoviKri Kai f] CTdo-is 

ToO 390. By G. T. Kolias. Pp. vii — 79. 

Athens: Kamtsikou. 1935. Dr. 30. 

After a sketch of Salonika during the Mace- 
donian period, when it was merely ‘ a port of 
Pella.' and in Roman times, W'hen it w^as a 
bulwark against the barbarians and the intellec- 
tual centre of the Balkans, the author minutely 
discusses the revolt of 390, which Gibbon 
depicted in a famous passage. As a footnote 
to Gibbon says, the silence of the pagan Zosimos 
is ‘ most unaccountable,’ nor does this latest 
commentator satisfactorily explain the fact that 
only Christian w'riters, of wTom Rufinus and 
Paulinus w'ere contemporaries, mention this 
* w'orst of Theodosius’ actions.’ He distinguishes 
betw’een the occasion and the cause of the 
disturbance, the occasion being the refusal to 
release a favourite charioteer, the real cause the 
oppression by the officials, culminating in the 
priTocToc, or quartering of soldiers upon the 
civilians. He rejects the tradition of St. Ambrose 
theatrically preventing Theodosius from entering 
the church, and thinks that the main object of 
Christian chroniclers was to put the saint in the 
limelight. He fixes the date of the revolt by 
the fact that the new’s reached St. Ambrose at 
Milan during the synod against Jovianus, 
known to have been held in 390, and concludes 
w'ith an account, largely based on Libanius, of 
the miserable condition of the people under 
I'heodosius. Then, as now, the army was tlie 
dominant factor. \V. M. 

Mistra. By Marie G, Sotiriuu. Pp. 69. 

.Athens: Hestia, 1933. jO dr. 

The wife of the keeper of the Byzantine 
Museum, herself an accomplished Byzantino- 


logist, has rendered a ser\'ice to the increasing 
number of visitors to the Greek Ravenna by 
providing them wnth this illustrated guide-book 
in French. M. Millet has never published his 
long expected great work on Mistra, so that the 
students of this wonderful B\^antine capital 
have hitherto been obliged to content themselves 
with his album and with Struck's German 
monograph, both tw*enty-six years old. But. as 
the writer says in her preface, * thib capital of 
the Despotat of the Morea ^ played a prepon- 
derating part after Constantinople and Salonika 
in the movement of the Renaissance.’ She 
begins with a brief historical sketch of Frankish, 
Byzantine. Turkish and \Tnetian Misira from 
its foundation in 1249 to its abandonment for 
Sparta in 1830. There follows a description of 
' the dead town of Mistra ’ : then come the 
seven Byzantine churches, the museum, the 
monasteries of Brontochion and Peribleptos, 
the chapels, the palace of the Despois, specially 
valuable archiiecturally and historically, the 
houses of the magnates, such as those of Phran- 
gopoulos and Lascaris, and the ruins of the 
fortress, constructed by \hllehardouin. A plan 
and 37 illustrations add to the utility of this 
hand-book. Any allusion is lacking to tlie 
house of Krevatas, the ancestor of M. \>nizelos, 
the owner of which migrated to Crete after 
the Albanian raid of 1 779, thus making the 
future statesman a Cretan instead of a Spartan 
without making him forget the preseiwation of 
the monuments of his ancestral home, wffere 
Plethon taught and the last Byzantine Emperor 
was crowned, \V. M. 

Milet. By Th. Wieg.xnd. Band III, Heft 4, 
Das Islamische Milet. By K. WuL- 
ziNGER, P. Witter and F. S.vrre. Pp. 
127: 73 text figures, 68 plates. Berlin 

and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1935- l ^ rn . 

Almost simultaneously with the part dealing 
with the Toum w^alls, comes this fourteenth 
volume of the Miletus publications, w'hich over- 
hauls the Islamic remains. These are certainly 
of sufficient importance to justify a volume 
solely devoted to them, if only for the archi- 
tectural character and excellent preservation 
of the ‘ Great Mosque,’ the most striking 
architectural monument remaining at Miletus, 
except the Romano-Hellenistic Theatre. 
Though this building has not anything like 
the magnitude or historic importance of the 
mosque near the church of St. John at Ephesus, 
it is w'ell w'orth careful record. It is also valuable 

1 JHS, liii. 157. 
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to have a site-plan like that on PL 48, which 
shows how sadly the Miletus of to-day has been 
deprived of its classical glor\'. The modern 
traveller can only trace the salient of the Greek 
and Roman town by traversing painfully the 
winding course of the Alaeander, finding its 
devious way through a marshy swamp formerly 
covered by the sea. The difficulties of the Ger- 
man survey of the classical town are at once 
apparent. 

The present volume is divided into three 
sections, dealing respectively with architecture, 
ceramics and inscriptions. The largest one, 
on the architecture, comprises the Alosque, 
two important Bath-buildings, a Tekke ( mon- 
astery), a Khan and some minor remains. 
A concluding section deals with the Piruz- 
Bej Mosque at Milas, near Did^nna. The 
Great Mosque is of the single-chamber type, 
and its general effect can be seen excellently 
on Pis. 3 and 7. The plan and section can be 
seen in PL 23 and other plates shew excellent 
photos of interior details, but it was evidently 
impossible to obtain a general view of the in- 
terior. The mosque itself was the main build- 
ing of an important complex containing an 
enclosed medresse ^garden) with a large domed 
pavilion, fortunately almost intact. PL 2 
shews this in relation to the mosque. The 
excellence of the construction and the fortunate 
escape from fire or plunder renders this group 
of buildings — and in particular the mosque — 
valuable for study, though the minaret is ruined 
in its upper staging. The unity of the idea 
and the completeness of the domical nature 
of the main building can be seen by comparing 
Pis. I and 3 A'iews) with PL 24, while the beauty 
of the detail is evident from Pis. 26, 30 and 34. 

Plate 30 shews an analysis of cross-forms 
in plan in relation to the similar plan of the bath 
building near the mosque (PL 31"), detailed 
sections of which are given on Pis. 40 and 41. 
A complete section to smaller scale is shewn on 
PL 42 with, apparently, a restoration of the 
domes, though this is not stated. The more 
ruined bath near the ‘ Delphinion ’ shews a 
powerful rib-work decoration in one of the in- 
terior domes. The Khan is now only of interest 
for its plan — ^shewn in detail on PL 36 — a 
series of rooms and halls grouped round a 
central courtyard. The TekkL shewn on Pis. 
II, 12 and 13, is an impressive four-way arched 
ruin, now lacking its roof or dome. Xo plan 
has been given. 

.As the dating of the Great Mosque centres 
round the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the character of the work is more in line with 


the Osmanli work at Brusa than the earlier 
Seljuk work which can be seen at Konia and 
Sivas, and (possiblyj Ephesus (Selchuk). This 
is quite apparent in the moulded-panel treat- 
ment of the walls and openings, though the fine 
character of the ‘ honey-combed ’ pendentive 
work is consistent with the best traditions of 
the period. These resemblances are apparent 
also in the plan of the Milas mosque, recalling 
at once that of the ‘ Green Mosque ’ at Brusa, 
to which there is a reference on p. 63. The 
minaret, with a spiral pattern in its brickwork, 
follows on the traditions of the finer and earlier 
minarets at Selchuk. The mosque walls are 
of marble. The octagonal dome is finished 
externally with interlocking ‘ flower-pot ’ tiles 
laid in vertical strips, adjusted skilfully, with the 
minimum of cutting, to the rib-tiles : this is 
not made apparent in the elevation, but can 
be seen in the views. 

Dr. F. Sarre’s account of the ceramics, 
illustrated by 3 plates and several text-figures, 
contains an analysis of form and material, 
a detailed description of the various imported 
w’ares — Osmanli, Syrian, and Hispano-Mor- 
esque — and a comparison of the Miletus output 
with Tuscan majolica. The most striking piece 
is the two-handled vessel shown on PL ^oa, 
with its delicate pattern in relief. The conclud- 
ing section on the inscriptions introduces many 
architectural forms, as consistent with Islamic 
methods, and we are shewn the fine turbeh 
of the Great Mosque complete on PL 56. 

The excellence of the get-up of the whole 
publication — particularly the quality of the 
collotype plates — is consistent with the tradition 
of this fine series of \olumes. T. F. 

Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
year 1200 . Edited by Kirsopp Lake and 
Silva Lake. I, Manuscripts at Jerusalem, 
Patmos and Athens. 1934* II, Manu- 
scripts in Venice, Oxford and London. 

1 934. Ill, Manuscripts in the Monasteries 
of Mount Athos and in Milan. 1035 - 
IV, Manuscripts in Paris, Part I. 1935. 
Boston: the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences : and London : Christophers. 

This collection of facsimiles is the most im- 
portant event that has occurred in the woild 
of palaeogiaphv for many years, and now that 
the Palaeographical Society has ceased to exist 
it is not likely to have a successor. I do not 
know which to admire more, the energy and 
foresight of Professor Lake in taking or getting 
taken the photographs in Jerusalem, Patmos 
and .\thos. or the American munificence which 
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has made their publication possible and in such 
sumptuous form. When shall we find an 
English banker subsidising Greek palaeography ? 

The four eastern libraries were practically 
unknown, and the information about them is 
therefore very interesting. There are no new 
types of ^vTiting. and peihaps none exist: 
no tachygraphy. not much abbreviation Athos 
9^5 A.D. 1 10 ") has a good collection of ordinaiy 
symbols'', no trace of the Italo-Greek school 
■for Patmos 33 written at Reggio Calabria in 
A.D. 941 has indeed the birds, beasts and fishes 
usual in that school, but its hand has no special 
character '. There are a number of new dates, 
of which those that fall in the tenth century 
aie valuable 900, 914, 9^7. 941. 9G2. 970, 972. 
984. 983, 986, 987. 988, 991, 9921. Some of 
these allow an inference to the date of other 
undated MSS. I note a few cases : 

Paris o}ec 70 resembles .kthens 641 a.d. 914'. 
— — - g/rc 1430 resembles .\thos 446 a.d. 984 ' , 
contirminsf M. Omont's date. 

grec 1853 ; Aristotle) resembles Patmos 

39 A.D. 972' : 

in the British Museum Add. MSS. 11300 and 
1 747 1 are at least as old as Jerusalem Holv 
Cross 55 'A.D. 927.; Add. MSS. 20002 re- 
sembles Athos 157 a. 970).^ 

But the greatest service of this kind that Mr, 
and Mis. Lake ha\e rendered comes from 
Patmos 138 A.D. 9881. It is well known that 
a large group of classical authors make their 
hrst appearance in a hand of different sizes, 
often small, fluent and m.ore or less elegant: 
such books are A and D of the Iliad, the Lauren- 
lian Sophocles. Aeschylus and Apollonius Rhodiiis. 
the Ravenna A) istophanes. two volumes of Aris- 
totle Paris grec 1741 and 1853'', and others. 
Thev are undated, and considerable difference 
of opinion has luled over their age. The older 
cataloguers tended to put them in the eleventh 
or even in the twelfth centuryj acting apparently 
on the principle that large stiff hands are old. 
small fluent hands younger. Of late, by a process 
of reasoning assisted by M. Alfred jaced;, 
who made the bold experiment of photo- 
graphically enlaiging one of the smallest hands. 
Pai. 1741, and revealed it as a good tenth- 


^ Pari" ^Ttc 234.8 was believed by Bekker. its tir"t 
( fdlauir. tu belong to the fourteenth centurv Apnll. de 
pronnm 1813. p 149 • Its charming hand has 
alwaNs made inr reluctant to agree even with M 
Omont's t*"iiniatt* of s XI, and now the coincidence 
ot'tbn st'cond page in Uhlig's edition with Patmos 
30 AD 972 "Coni" near enough to allow U" to put 
It in ih.e u-ntb 


century^ hand, they have been put back to that 
century, but it had to be admitted that no 
dated hand could be produced at all closely 
resembling the Sophocles or the Aristophanes. 
Xow w'e have this Patmos MS. in as small and as 
cursive a hand as Paris 1 741 itself, and resembling 
in its stroke Laur. 32. 13 ( * D ' i of the Iliad. The 
demonstration is made. These celebrated and 
priceless books were WTitten between 930 and 
1000. 

These are the results of Mr. Lake's explor- 
ations in the Levant. It is moie difficult to see 
the \alue of his reproductions of dated IMSS. in 
Wnice. Oxford, London, Milan and Paris. 
These MSS. have long ago been reproduced, 
and are accessible. M. Omont's volume is 
before me. the Palaeographical Society cannot 
have left anything over in Oxford and London, 
and it and Watteiibach and von \>lsen between 
them must surely have accounted for Venice 
and Milan, The European purchaser at least 
could have done without volumes II and IV. 
Further what is the use of the little grids that 
appear at the beginning of the volumes? They 
show^ in diagrammatic form the w’ay in which 
each MS. is ruled, that is to say whether there 
is one ruled line for each line of text, or one for 
tw'O, and so forth. These details have some in- 
terest, but does anything turn on them ? Some- 
thing does sometimes turn on the folding of the 
leaves— if the flesh-side of the skin is turned 
outw'ards, as i^ usual, or the hair-side, as some- 
times happens: it was once believed that the 
circumstance that the wTiting sat upon the ruled 
line or depended therefrom w'as a factor in 
determining the date of a MS. (I do not know' 
what Mr, Lake thinks about this. Girolamo 
\htelli laughed at the idea."! But I am not 
aware that ruling makes any difference. If it 
does it is a secret of the editors. I am inclined 
to call this ucrTaiCTTovia. 

But I have a w'orse bone, if the expression 
ran be passed, to pick wath the editors. Why 
do they limit their facsimiles to dated MSS.? 
\\ hen palaeography began to be studied from 
phutogiaphs it w'as desirable to collect pegs 
and anchors towards the chronological mapping 
of Greek waiting. This w'as conscientiously 
carried out by the Palaeographical Society to 
an extent wLich attenuates our regret at its 
disappearance. The other collections usually 
reproduce dated and undated books alike. 
Xow it is the truth that Palaeographical Pro- 
vidence has seldom allowed important or beauti- 
ful MSS. to be dated. Some are dike the 
Bodleian Plate, others are not flike the Paris 
Plato and the other Platos : theie is one dated 
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Iliad. Burney 86. ver\’ few of the other two hun- 
dred are dated. Nowadays the general lines of 
evolution in Greek writing are fixed, we require 
no more ugly dated books as I have said Mr. 
Lake's plates produce nothing novel and do 
not assist to date more than a few MSS. . 
We require pictures of the rare,, curious and 
beautiful hands that lurk, a Lw in the Bodleian, 
a few perhaps in the Museum, no one knows 
how manv in the \'atican. that all but uncharted 
sea, to which I commend the attention of these 
de\ o ted palaeographers. T. W. A. 

Die Eyzantinische Buclimaierei des 9. undlO. 

Jahrhimderts. By Kurt Weitzmaxx. Pp. 

xvi “T~ 93 * 93 plates. Berlin : Gebr. Mann, 

1935- 

It is the merit of Wertzmann to have foimulated 
his problem in a ^vay w'hich is still too unusual 
in studies on Byzantine art. He tries to grve an 
exhaustive account of a single homogeneous group 
of Byzantine monuments, to isolate it entirely, 
and to find therein an immanent evolution which 
can be regarded as an image ol the general 
historv of the period. To this kind of historical 
conception, so familiar to us in the literature of 
ancient, mediaeval, and later art. the character 
of Byzantine art seems to oppose itself to a certain 
degree- Here the stability of models during a 
long period, the mechanised continuity of artistic 
traditions in which the same models are copied 
again and again is much more obvious than the 
stylistic changes which are still continuously 
taking place and constitute an element of organic 
evolution even in the most thoroughly conven- 
tionalised artistic production. \ ery refined 
methods are required in order to discover the 
principles of these changes, to find criteria 
for distinguishing between the stages of develop- 
ment and between the various local currents in 
a group of monuments, the most distant of 
which in time and space may still be connected 
with each other through common models. 

W.'s book is the first histoiv of bouk-illurnina- 
tion in the Byzantine Empire. From the 
Constantinopolitan and neighbouring schools, 
which fill the first — and naturally the largest — 
chapter, he distinguishes those of Asia Minor, of 
the Eastern bordei districts, and lastlv those of 
Italy. A chronological development is described 
at least in Constantinople from the ninth to the 
early eleventh century. 

What are the criteria which helped \Vh to 
make these distinctions? To a large extent he 
has based his study on an analysis of ornament. 
This side of Byzantine book-illumination has 
been badly neglected hitherto. It is W.'s great 


achievement to have treated the ornament side 
by side ^vith the figure-style. He reserves a 
great part of his plates for the reproduction of 
title-frames, initials and canon-arcades, and he 
aho includes in his survey manv MSS. hitheito 
unpublished with ornamental decoration onlv. 
These liave helped him to augment consideiablv 
the number of MSS. whose place of cnTgin and 
sometimes also date can be ascertained: and 
he has found certain ornamental designs to be 
typic’al ibr the single schools and periods. 

.V most \aluable picture of the arts in the 
capital and in the provinces has been formed on 
this basis. In some cases, however, W. sccim to 
have exaggerated the importance of his criterion. 
He hirnsrh admits tliat the names which he has 
given to hh gioup^ aie not ecjuallv ceiiain. but 
he doe:5 not leallv doubt that tlie gioups thcin- 
selvCi aie loimed in the light way. Tor he 
believes that ornament is less tiansfirable. moie 
strongly tied and confined to a local tradition 
than figure-style, and that it is tiiriefore a more 
decisi\'e argument. Vet he miut constantly 
allow ior conlusioiis betcveeii hi^ gioups, and some 
of them seem to be rubiics in a systematic 
analysis of Byzantine illuminated ornament 
rather than units in a historical st*nse. Such an 
analvsis is, of course, in itself a very useful work. 
\\ . has pointed out very con\’inringiv tlie evohi- 
tionaiy stages of single oinamental ivpe-> suci! as 
‘ Blutenblatt ' 01 ‘ Laubsageuinaniem,' and tlu* 
place held bvaMS. within such a ('lironological 
series can often be a decisixx* aigumcnt for its 
dating ' cf. e.g. the important contribution made 
bv ^V. to the niuch-di-5cussed question of the 
date of Cxcl. Petropol. gi through the analvsis 
of its ornament: p. Gi . 

Has it. however, much historical meaning if 
the MSS. of the capital are classified and christ- 
ened according to their types of ornament ? If 
a Ms. like the Berlin Hippiairika, whose orna- 
mental progi amine does not give the impi cession 
of an ecltrciic ccjinpilation, contains three or 
moie of W.'s tvpes in a fullv developed firm, it 
becomes vciy doubtful whether these tvpes ha\e 
anything to do with the artistic tiadiiion c)f 
single monastery-schools or \\'hether they mark 
different periods. Tilassical and oiiental motifs 
seem to liave coexisted in Cionsiaiitinople in the 
middle and e\en as late as the end of the tenth 
ccntuiy. The fact that W. himself doubts 
\vheiher he was right in scpaiating rjn account 
of some types of oinamcnt' MSS. so closely 
related to the arts of the capital as the X'atican 
Bible Clod. Reg. i or the Joshua rotuius from 
the Clonstantinopolitan schools allogethei shews 
that the lime is not >xi iipe loi so comparatively 
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subtle a distinction as one between Constant- 
inople and ^Vestern Asia Minor : and if the plan 
of the book is still based on such dhtinctions, 
there is a great danger of over-emphasising small 
differences at the expense of important similari- 
ties. At least it would have been necessary for 
W. to investigate more thoroughly the previous 
history of the single ornaments, and to shetv that 
ihev can rightly claim to be connected ^v•ith 
certain local traditions. 

Can Italian ‘ schools ’ be formed on the 
evidence of one or iwo ornamented MSS. each? 
Moreover, as \V. himself admits, many of the 
Greek MSS. in Italy can hardly be separated 
from the Latin ones, so that this material could 
perhaps be dealt with more adequately in a 
monogiaph on Italian ninth- and tenth-century 
painting. The origin of their linear narrative 
style can be found in Italian eighth- and ninth- 
century frescoes. For the \’atican Job, it may 
be added, the frescoes of Sta. Maria Egiziaca 
in Rome should be compared lather than those 
oi C'lemente. ' 

Apart from these rather outlying schools, and 
apart from subdivisions, many of which owe 
their existence chielly to W.'s peculiar method, 
the book compiises two main groups or schools 
of miniature-painting and their offshoots : the 
classical school of Constantinople and the more 
* mediaec al " tradition in the centre of Asia 
Minor. 

The lattei is perhaps the most consistent of W.'s 
group>. 1 he MSS. are grouped logethei not 
only on account of their ornaments, but also on 
account of mcjre general stylistic featuies. Apait 
iVom Mss. like Petropol. 2i. most of ^vhosc 
ininiaiiues aie explained as pro\incial copies 
fn>m ninth-century Constantinopolitan Xew 
Festauunt iilustialions of rather Hellenistic 
character. W. associates with Asia Minor 
several MSS. in which the style of the capital is 
mixed with an unclassical lealistic expiessive 
elerntmt. Whether or not this element is leally 
of Syrian origin — as W. assumes largely on 
account ch its occunence in the Rabula Gospels 
- — this disiincTioii btUween the style ot Constant- 
inople and that of its liinterland is certainly 
most important for the art history of Asia Minor 
from Early B\ zantinc times omvards. The 
originality of the border-illustrations — for in- 
stance. of the C^hludoff or of the Pantokrator 
Psalter — is well explained by this geographical 
distinction, W, linds a link between the fifth- 
and sixth-century MSS. usually supposed to be 
‘ C^appadocian ’ A’ienna Genesis, Rossanensis, 
etc, ; and those of the ninth century in the Patinos 
Job. one of tlie very few MSS. which can be 


ascribed to that ' dark ’ period. He makes an 
interesting point in comparing with these early 
Job scenes those of the Venice Job of 905 ( Marc, 
gr. 538't, which, although dependent on similar 
and partly identical models, show this narrative 
style transformed by hieratical. rhythmical and 
geometrical tendencies similar to those which 
led to Romanesque art in the West. imagines 
— and this is perhaps the cential idea of the book 
— that the development in the East would 
actually have led to a kind of Romanescjue ait 
had it not been interrupted by the tenth- 
ccniury renaissance in the capital. It must be 
said, howev'er, that here the geometrical ten- 
dencies were nev’er as strong as in the West 
icf. the \'atican Job . where they can be found 
as early as the eighth century. In the Eastern 
world the Hellenistic tradition never ceased. 

Therefore the theory of a tenth-century 
renaissance as a decisiv'e break, which dominates 
W.'s treatment of the Constaniinopolitan schools, 
is in itself problematical. This * classical ' 
tenth-century art was based on a strong Hellen- 
istic tradition. Why has W. entirely omitted all 
discussion of the arguments put forward against 
the explanation of the Paris Psalter miniatures 
as free compilations of a ' renaissance artist ' by 
Dr. Buchthal in a thesis published in 1933? As 
regards ornament, it certainly becomes richer 
during the tenth century ; but the previous 
histoiy of ihc single motifs is not yet clariiied 
enough to explain any of them as new creations 
in a classical mood. The renaissance could 
certainly to a large extent refer to earlier models. 
\\ . himsell admits that a great many monuments 
ol the seventh and early eighth centuiies must 
have been lost: this is a period from which 
hardly anything exists, although the iconoclastic 
reaction can only be explained by a very copious 
production in the preceding period. The Pat- 
inos Job cannot fill this gap by itself. At the 
same period 1 seventh and early eighth centuries) 
Roman ficscocs and mosaics giv^e an idea of a 
much better and more Hellenistic Eastern 
tradition. Many of their Eastern models we 
find used again in Constantinople at the end of 
the ninth century in the Paris Gregory MS., 
which is. how'ever, probably not a first-class 
specimen of this tradition. Some of the paint- 
ings in Sta, Maiia Antiqua shew the same models 
executed in a more Hellenistic manner and 
framed as if they were genuine panel-pictures: 
these, therefore, cannot be, as W. assumes, 
achievements of the tenth century fcf. Adoration 
of the Magi, Crucifixion, even with landscape, 
Hezekiah;. It thus becomes doubtful whether 
the Paris Gregory represents Byzantine ninth- 
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century art in its best form ; and not too many 
conclusions should be drawn, therefore, from 
comparison with a tenth-century MS, like the 
Paris Psalter. Nevertheless, the tenth century 
has undoubtedly its new features and is in general 
more * classical ’ than the ninth. We must, how- 
ever, find out to what extent this * renaissance ' 
was based on Early Byzantine models, and how 
much of this had outlived the struggles of 
iconoclasm and was gradually evolved into a 
" classical ' style. E. K. 

'H CDuAAdSa toO Mey" ’AAe^dvTpou, fj MoTopioc 
ToO MsydAou "AAe^dvTpou toO MaKE56vos. 
Bios, ndAsjjioi Kal GdvaTos auTou. A new 
illustrated edition, with an historical intro- 
duction by A. A, Pal LIS and illustrations 
from old Persian and Indian manuscripts, 
Pp, 164; 30 illustrations, one in colour. 

Athens: Pyrsos, 1935. 200 dr. 

Mr. Pallis has given us a most fascinating book 
(dedicated to the memory of his father', dis- 
tinguished alike for the interest of the text and 
the beauty of the illustrations. It is w'ell knoNvn 
that the story of Alexander's exploits spread all 
over the w'orld and w^as embellished by a w^ealth 
of legends. But Mr. Pallis presents us with 
something new^, to wit, the most interesting of the 
Oriental legends in illustrations, in some cases 
here published for the first time, in othcis 
reproduced from books not easily accessible. 

The principal sources of these pictures aie 
manuscripts of Firdouzi's Shahnarna and Nizami's 
Iskandatnarna. poems composed in the tenth and 
thirteenth centuries respectively. The manu- 
scripts range in date from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. As Mr. Pallis points out, 
the really original part of his wwk lies in these 
illustration.'* and the commentary on them, A 
series derived from manuscripts in the Aluseum 
of Top-Kapou in Constantinople is reproduced 
in this book for the first time. 

The plan of the w'ork may be described 
biiefiy. It falls into tw^o parts. First comes an 
historical introduction, w'hich, after dealing 
with the mediaeval versions of the Alexander 
romance in general, makes a special study of 
the peculiar forms taken by the romance in the 
literature and art of Mussulman countries, and 
Persia in particular. The second part consists 
of a reprint of the Greek prose version of the 
‘ History ’ from an eighteenth-century copy in 
possession of the editor, probably printed in 
Venice, wEere the first printed prose version had 
appeared about 1 700. There exists also a 
poetical version going back to 1388. 

The prime source of all the mediaeval versions 


of the romance, oriental and occidental alike, is 
the work which goes under the name of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, dating from the second or 
third century after Christ and probabh’ w'ritten 
in Eg>’pt. The succeeding versions took on 
various colours to suit the countries for which 
they w'ere composed. 

A few' of the more striking of the Mussulman- 
Persian legends associated with the poems of 
Firdouzi and Nizami may now be mentioned. 
The Massulmans represent Alexander as a 
Mussulman fanatic who makes the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and sees the Kaaba. To the Persians, 
Alexander is the son of a Peri^ian father and a 
Greek mother : he turns philosopher and 
debates with the fakirs of India or carries on 
discussions with the seven Sages C)f Greece. In 
his search for the w'ater of life, the place of 
Andreas the cook in the pseudo-Caliisthcnic 
version is taken by the prc>phet Khidr. Alexan- 
der builds the great W'all of iion against the 
tribes of Gog and Magog in the Caucasus : he 
acquires a w’calth of diamonds from a gorge bv 
the device of thrrjwing in raw fier>h, which is 
retrieved by birds with tlie diamonds attached — 
an Arabian Nights story: he avails himself of 
the magic skill of Apollonios of Tyana : to 
overcome the elephants of Poros he introduces 
iron horses on \vheels, filled with lighted 
petroleum. 

The beauty of many of these Peisian minia- 
tures is very sti iking. Special mention may he 
made of the \ Eit to the prophet Khidr repro- 
duced in colour 1 : Sikandar and the Seven 
Wise Men ot Ancient Greece ; Khidr and 
Elijah discovering the Fountain of Immortaliiv: 
Alexander visiting C^andace: the Tree with tlu- 
human voice foretelling Alexander's death : 
Alexander on his throne. The Mongol, Tatai. 
Mussulman and Persian costumes are curious 
and interesting. 

Tile Greek prose narrative, wiiich is based on 
Pseudo-Callisthenes, is mostly made up of the 
marvellous, with a dash of the historical. Nek- 
tenabos of Egc'pt is Alexander's father. Alexan- 
der visits Rome and England : he discovers the 
Island of the Blest, falls in with Nereids, Cen- 
taurs and talking birds ; descends to the depths 
of the sea in a cask of glass : disguises himself 
as Aniiochos and visits Candace as envoy. 
Some of these episodes are illustrated from 
Persian and other manuscripts. The Greek 
text has an attractive simplicity, and is wTitten 
in popular language. The epilogue is note- 
w'orthy, as indicating the moral purpose of 
the compiler. There is in it a mixture of 
Christianity and Platonism. Nothing matters 
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save Christian works: our soul will take with it 
only its good and bad acquisitions. 

A Bibliography is added for those who ^s'ish 
to make a more thorough study of the Alexander 
rcmances. The book is admirablv produced. 

F. H. M. 

The Occupation of Chios by the Vene- 
tians 1694 . Edited with an inti eduction 
by Philip P. Argentl Pp. cxv — 306 : 
3 Plates. London: John Lane^ I9',5- 
i2u 6r^. 

Mr. Aigcnti continues to di^plav an unilasgins: 
eneisy in publLhing episodes ft cm the hhtoiw of 
C }uu^. Tills is the hfth volume of the kind he 
ha^ issued within the space of three years. The 
thoioughuess shewn in the previous wotks 
marks the piesent one also. The relevant 
diplomatic documents — \Tneiian. Biitisli. 
French. Dutch and Tuscan — are inaibhalled in 
detail, and the introduction sums up the story 
in complete and interesting fashion. The 
outstanding figure is that of Antonio Zeno, who. 
as supreme commander of the \'enetian forces, 
comidcied that tlie occupation of Chios might 
bring him fame comparable with that of his 
predeceijior ^lorosini, despite the express warn- 
ings of that commander against diversions of 
ihL chaiacter. Failure was in the end complete, 
because the risks involved were never thought 
out adtxiuatelv. Superior sea power on tlie 
part of the 'Furks. coupled witii slackness in 
support frcirn the \Tnetian Government, were 
tlie piincipal cames of failure. The occupation 
only Listed fioni Sept. 1694 to Feb. 1695. The 
long inquiiv into the conduct of the expedition 
was not completed when Zeno died in prison in 
1097. but, though his conduct had not bt^en free 
hum some icproach, the result ^vas a MrtLial 
acc[uiital. 

Conditions in C.hios at the time of the occupa- 
tion are well dealt with. A marked featuie was 
the hc>stihty beiwt^en Roman Catholics and 
Githodctx Greeks. The Roman Caiholi< s 
natuially supported Wmice, and the failure of 
the expedition wa^ a blow from which they never 
really lecovercd. The Greeks in the end got off 
coinpaiatively lightly. Mr. Argenti supplies 
an interesting appendix on the charges brought 
against the Jesuits of tolerating the simultaneous 
proiession of Roman Clatholicisrn and Moham- 
medanism in Clhios. 

Iheie are three plates, giving a portrait of 
Zeno and plans of the town and fortress of Chio^ 
respectively, all from nearly contemporary 
originals. Tlie book is well produced and 
acL2c|uatelv indexed. F, Ft. M. 


Ali the Lion : Ali of Tebeleni, Pasha of 

Jannina, 1741-1822. By William Plomer. 

Pp. 288. with illustrations and map. 

London: Jonathan Cape. 1935. 

Ah Pasha, the Lion of Jannina, was in his day 
the most notable character in the Balkans, and 
his intriguing politics brought him into close 
contact with the outside world — with the Porte, 
witii Russia, with France and her consul at 
Jannina. Pouque\iiie. and wiih England. He 
\vas visited by Hobhouse, by Holland, and most 
notably by Byron : and w’as in fact almost as 
much a centre of local interest as w’as \Tltaiie 
at Ferney. In so short a hook Vlr. Plomer has 
obviouslv not aimed at saying all tliat could 
possibly be said of the life of his hero, but with 
the protessic>nal inteiest of a novelist he has 
concennaied on the character and psychology 
ot Ah. He lias used his sources lullv, but with- 
out pedaiuiv. The most notable omissions in 
his work are perhaps a tendency to underrate 
the use made bv Ali of the Bektashi dervishes — 
here he might with advantage have consulted 
Hasluckk Lhi and Islam iindei the Sultans — 
and his neglect of the i hymed biography written 
bv Aids secietary. which has been in part pub- 
lished by Leake and in his ToupKoKpcrrrjtj.HTi 
TALds by Sathas. Xor has Mr. Plomer, W'c gather, 
\isiied Epeiius. and this is the more to be re- 
gie tied. as his style has alw'ays the great merit 
that he is able to give his reader a very close, 
one might almost say tactile feeling for the world 
about \vhich he is Avriting. 

Bat when all this has been said, the book 
remains a most interesting and brilliantly 
waitten pictuie ot an extraordinary pcisonaliiy. 
Mr. Plomer shews us in lively reality ail the 
cpialuies of his monstrous hero : ambition, 
courage, cruelty. a\aiice. superstition, cold- 
blooded treachery, fuiious egotism, relentless 
desire tor \engeance on anyone w’ho had ever 
stood in his way. and wdth ali this a softness 
and affability ot address*, ot w'hich his skilful 
hypoensy could make the fullest use. 

Like his namesake the Caliph, the Lion of 
Islam. All was given the title .Arslan, the Lion of 
Janmna : one 01 his rival chieftains w as called 
Kuit, the Wolt, another was called Caplan. the 
Leopard : nothing can give a better idea of the 
savagerv ot iite in the provinces of Turkey in 
tiic days of Ali. Mr. Plomer’s vigorous and at 
times colloquial style exactly suits his subject, 
d he illustrations are all from w'ater-rolours done 
at Jannina by Louis Dupre. Their soft sham- 
oriental romanticism gives very w'ell the con- 
temporary European, rather ” Lalla Rookh " 
wav ot i<jj)king at the eastern woild, and makes 
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a pleasant contrast to the close realism of Mr. 
Plomer’s narrative. Xo one interested in later 
Greece or the Nearer East should neglect this 
book ; the general reader will find it a most 
exciting story. R. M. D. 

"HAArivES Kal EspjSo: xaTcx tous drrsAsu- 
OcpooTiKous Tcov ccyoovas 1804-1830. By 
Michael Th. Laskaris. Pp. 97. Athens : 
Xenos, 1936. 

The piofessor of Balkan historv* at Salonika 
Ehiiversity has continued his studies of Greco- 
Serbian relations from medieval ^ to modern 
times, basing his monograph on such various 
sources as the Cetinje archives and the Karadja 
papers in the Benaki museum. He describes 
first the participation of Greeks in the insurrec- 
tion of Karageorge, whose name is borne by an 
Athenian street, the vain effort of Xikotsaras to 
aid the Serbs, the diplomatic support by Gapo 
d’lstria and the services of Karadja, Hospodar 
of Wallachia, whose descendants still live in 
Athens. The second chapter narrates the 
connexion of the Serbs with the Greek rising, 
how Karageorge came into touch with Olympios, 
agent of the Philike Hetairia, into which he Avas 
initiated at Jassy, how Xanthos of Patmos 
negotiated with Zivkovich, and how Alexander 
Hy^^silantes sent Aristides Papa to Milosh 
Obrenovich, the mission ending in the arrest 
and death of the emissary’ at Ada Kaleh. This 
chapter closes with the attempt to bring Monte- 
negro in 1825 into the Greek struggle. The 
keeper of the Cetinje archives identifies the writer 
of the letters signed * Zacharias Blastou ’ and 
‘Joannes Popovich ^ with the Vladika Peter L, 
who signed another letter in 1826 refusing to 
send 300 Montenegrins to Mavrokordatos. 

\V. M. 

The Monks of Athos. By R. M. Dawkins. 
Pp. 408 : 6 plates, 8 figures. London : 

Allen and Unwin. lyv. 

Professor Dawkins is probably better qualified 
than any other person to write about Athos ; 
certainlv no one who has not visited the Holy 
Mountain is competent to criticise him. His 
book is easily the most attractively written of its 
kind that has come into our hands for a long 
time. It is difficult to say what exactly it is that 
makes it so refreshing, unless it be the complete 
naturalness with which he makes us his com- 
panions in his explorations, and the geniality 
with which he recounts his experiences. He 
seems to have wandered ever\where, and c isited 

1 JHS xlvi. 266. 


and been welcomed and for the most part 
staved in everv kind of habitation — monastery’, 
skete, kalyva, kelli or kathisma — and sampled 
every kind of food, with grievous consequences 
to his digestion, it is true, but no complaints. 
He gives a clear account of the various kinds of 
community. Incidentally, it may be observed 
that oKTiTTi is not etymologically connected 
with doKriTcrpioy, but goes back, through ^KfjTi?, 
to the native name of part of that home of 
hermits, tlie Wadi Xatrun. But the main theme 
of the book is the icons and the legends con- 
nected with them. Like local legends of Western 
Christendom they are rarely beautiful, often 
childish, and rather monotonous. The most 
striking differences from the West are in the 
absence of images in the round and in the Greek 
view that incorruptibility of the body is a sign 
not of saintliness but of wickedness. The 
only fiesh that does not decay in Athos belongs to 
sinners. This does not apply to bones, which 
are as well preserved and as much venerated 
there as in the ^Vest. When there is a sweet 
savour, it is distilled from an icon. [It is true 
that the difference between East and West is not 
so clearly marked as the author seems to indi- 
cate. On the one hind, if the case of Father 
Zossima in The others haramazoi is evidence, 
the Russian Church certainlv expected that the 
bodies of saints would not decay : on which 
point, and on the belief in Athos in the mat.er 
of bones. Father Josif has some interesting obser- 
vations. On the other hand, a reference to 
Saint-y\’es, Eii Mm oe de la Legende Doree { p. 28b 1 , 
shows that in the Weu the body of the excom- 
municated or of the potential loup-garou misht n:.t 
decay.] The legends of the discovery of icons, 
their transportation to Athos bv miraculous 
means, and the various manifestations of divine 
power — miraculous light, refusal to buds:e from 
the chosen place, etc. — are all caiefully re- 
counted. The Trikherousa of Khilandari is 
said to have been found in a tree, and the 
author enumerates othei cases of such discoverv, 
adding that ‘ the conception of the tree is 
helped out by the iconic type of the \'irgin 
as the centre and last branch of the Tree of 
Jesse.' One may make the suggestion that the 
legend may have been inspired by sue h a 
representation as that which we see in the 
enamelled icon of S. Maria in Portico now in 
S.M. in Campitelli . where the figure looks as 
if it were seated among branches, even though 
it may have been derived from a figure stand- 
ing between two trees. Perhaps the best ol 
the legends is that of the Boy and the Treasure. 
An inscription on a column said that if you 
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Struck at its head you would find gold. The boy 
saw that this meant that you must dig where 
the end of its shadow fell on the ground. This is 
the same as the story associated with Mrgil and 
Gerbert ; but Professor Da^\'kins notes the 
difficulty that the shadow shifts its position 
according to the hour and the day of the year. 
This difficulty is met by another version, which 
comes from Apulia. About 1073 there was 
found a marble statue wearing a bronze circlet 
inscribed: Kalendis Mails onente sole aureum 
caput habebo. Robert Guiscard, to whom a 
Saracen prisoner, in return for his liberty, 
explained the riddle, dug at the right time and 
found the treasure. One more small point : the 
tongue of an asp or dragon in the treasury of the 
Laura, which Professor Dawkins identifies as a 
fossil shark's tooth, is evidently another example 
ot the shark's tooth gIossopet?a or serpent’s 
tongue stone which, as Mr. Clifford Smith has 
observed in his pamphlet on the Goldsmith and 
the Young Couple, by Petrus Christus,, is very 
common in medieval inventories and was fre- 
quently elaborately mounted. fCp. Joan Evans. 
Alagual jeu'els. p. 1 14.) The one at the Laura 
gi\es us an idea of what these mounts were 
like, and one would like to know whether they 
also contained a supposedly antitoxic earth or 
something of the kind. 

A delightful book. G. H. 

Bios ‘Ayiou "Av 5 p£Qc ’ApyevTri tou Xiou. By 

Aimilia K. Sarou. ?p. 90. Athens: 

' Hestia,' 1935. 

Her edition of her father’s great historv of 
Chios ^ and lesser works on that island qualify 
the writer to describe the life and death of the 
first maitvr after 1453, who died in 1463. on 
the anniversary of the capture of Constantinople. 
The dates of his birth and death appear variously 
in the text and the Church Scr\ice appended to 
it pp. C|, 10, :2i, 29, 43, 77). There is only one 
contemporary biography, by Georgios IVapez- 
uniios in Latin, composed on the basis of a lost 
Greek life of the saint after a visit to Cionstant- 
inople the year after the martyrdom, in con- 
secpienc e ot a vow when he was tlireatened by 
iohbers on the jouiney to Rome. The saint was 
a sf'ion of the famous Chiote family, which came 
fiom Feiiara in the thirteenth century, and still 
lloiuishes in England, where it has produced a 
distinguished living historian of Chios. He \Nas 
buried, after horrible tortures by the Tuiks. in 
the C.hurc h of the \’irgin at Galata, the Cihiote 
C[uarter of the city. l\vo (iiapels beaiing his 

^ iiH. xlv. 144; xlvi. 280, xlvin 287. 


name were erected in his native island ; one was 
destioyed by the earthquake of 1881, the other 
still exists in ruins. The monograph includes a 
sketch of social life there in the time of the 
Genoese Mao?ia. and shews that he was never 
regarded as a Latin saint. ' Innocent III ’ ',p. 
49 is an error. \V. M. 

Introduction to the Study o! Modern 

Greek. By Nicholas Bachtin. Pp. 86. 

Cambridge: Deighton, Bell ^ Co., 1933. 

25 . 

This book, the author tells us, is an intro- 
duction to a * ^Modern Greek Grammar for 
Classical Students ’ now being prepared. * It is 
intended neither for readers with no interest at 
all in philological problems, nor for those 
already tamiliar with Modern Greek philologv’.’ 
The standpoint is historical ; the chapters on 
Phonology and Morphologv' are designed to 
carry the reader from the ancient to the modern 
language. Air. Bachtin has studied the language 
in Paris, and is a disciple, but a moderate one, of 
Psichari. There is perhaps a lack of contact 
with the Greeks oi Greece to be felt in the very' 
low estimate of the foreign, Italian and Turkish, 
w'ords now' in use in Greece, and the last chapter, 
in w'hich he champions the demotic form of the 
language, does not give the w'eight they deserve 
to some of the arguments of the moderate 
supporters ot the katharevousa. now common in 
Athens. But in these controversial matters 
every' one must follow his owm ideas, and Air. 
Bachtin, has, as he says, learned the lan- 
guage at the School of Oriental Languages in 
Paris. 

Ao method ot studying such a language as 
Greek except the historical can be finally 
satisfactory', but at the same time it has its 
weaknesses. The student is perhaps a little 
too apt to give w'ay to the temptation to 
prophesy the future. Thus w'hen our author 
contemplates the mass of neuter diminutives in 
Alodern Greek he finds himself almost imagin- 
ing a time when all nouns wall have been levelled 
under a single gender— the neuter,' w'hich is in 
any case going a great deal faster than the facts 
warrant, and neglecting the fresh categories of 
masculine and feminine nouns. He goes on to 
betray a certain hankering too after ‘general 
conclusions ' and even ‘ the formulation of a 
prognosis.’ An even rasher prophet from the 
same school, AI. Louis Roussel, has discerned in 
the future tlie loss of cases and of verbal 
inllexions. But Mr. Bachtin is moderate in all 
his \ iews, and has w'ritten an extremely useful 
and very interesting book. The Grammar for 
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Classical Students will, it is to be hoped, not be 
long delayed. R. M. D. 

Neugriechische Volkslieder, gesammelt von 
Werner von Haxthausen. Original 
text and translation : edited by K. S. 
Kemminghausex and G. Soyter. Pp. ix -f 
195, with a map. Munster i. W. : Aschen- 
dorff, 1935. 5.62 m. 

It would be hard to find an example of a book 
which has lost so much of its value from delay in 
publication as has this collection of Greek folk- 
songs. The collection was made in 1814, ten 
years before the first publication of any of these 
Greek ballads was made by Fauiiel in his 
Chants populaires de la Grke modenie. The only 
earlier collection, that made by the Jesuit father 
Xavier de Monraigu, though prepared for the 
press, never appeared, and has now been lost : 
this was in the early eighteenth century, and we 


owe our only knowledge of it to a MS. note by 
Huet quoted by Legrand. But von Haxthausen 
never printed his songs, and now that they at 
last appear, well-printed and elaborately edited, 
they are found to contain but little that is fresh 
to us. The interest of the book is, therefore, 
almost exclusively historical. The material, as 
in all these early collections, comes in the main 
from Xorthern Greece and the Ionian Islands, 
precisely those regions where but little is left of 
the ballads of mediaeval Greece. If the collector 
had reaped his harvest in the islands of the 
Aegean, or still better in the Greek parts of Asia 
Minor, he would no doubt at that time have 
found much that is now irretrievably lost. 
Perhaps the principal value of the volume will be 
found in the music of sLxteen of the songs, 
written down in the ordinarv Western notation. 

R. M. D. 
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THE RECEPTION OF THESEUS IN ATTICA. 
Vase in the Collection of Mr. Edward Armytage 
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CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


With the view of maintaining and encouraging the study of Greek, 
particularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord 
Cromer founded a Prize, to be administered by the British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greece. 

The Prize, which is ordinarily a sum of -£^o^ is awarded annually 
in March, under the following Rules : — 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either sex who will 
be under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. 

2. Any such persons desirous of competing must send in to the 
Secretary of the British Academy on or before i June of the year pre- 
ceding the award the title of the subject proposed by him or her. The 
Academy may approve (with or without modification) or disapprove 
the subject; their decision will be intimated to the competitor as soon 
as possible. 

3. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to 
those wLich deal with aspects of the Greek genius and civilization of 
large and permanent significance over those wiiich are of a minute or 
highly technical character. 

4. Any Essay already published, or wLich has already received or 
is in competition for another prize of the same nature, will be inadmis- 
sible. A candidate to wLom the Prize has been awarded will not be 
eligible to compete for it again. But an Essay wiiich has not received 
the Prize may be submitted again (with or without alteration) in a 
future year so long as the wTiter remains eligible under Rule i. 

5. Essays of wLich the subject has been approved must be sent in 
to the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They 
must be typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and should have a 
note attached stating the main sources of information used. 

6. It is recommended that the Essays should not exceed 20,000 
wwds, exclusive of notes. Notes should not run to an excessive length. 

Communications should be addressed to ‘ The Secretary of the 
British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W.’ 
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50, Bedford Square, London, W.C. i 

/'?c’s ‘i.KZ . rH LA'^ [\ feUi'iW nt >e. » LuilciCc, Oxf'jid. 

T he subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archaeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 700 a.d. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-British history and archaeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and photographs. Members are entitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burhngton House, Piccadilly, \V. i, and one evening meeting is arranged 
for the discussion of a subject useful to teachers of Roman history. 
Notices of these are sent to ail members. 

The Journal of Roman which is open to the contributions of both 

British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. 

The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Student Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of los. 6d. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


^bc Classical Hssociation. 


I'he objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and maintain 
the well-being of classical studies, and in particular [a] to impress upon public opinion 
the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education; [b) 
to improve the practice of classical teaching ; [c) to encourage investigation and call 
attention to new discoveiies; [d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of 
classical learning. 

IMentberxIiip of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual sub- 
scription is 5s. (life coinpo>ition, ^3 ijs h and there is an entrance fee of 5s., from 
which members of Local Branches, Libraries and Corporate Bodies are exempt. 
Member^ receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association and, on a payment 
of 2;t>, of The TeaPs B ork in Classical Studies .both post free ) I'hey may also obtain the 
Classical Reiieic and Classical Chicrterh at reduced prices, though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. Greece 
and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 7s. bd. 

Applications for membership should be addres-ed to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Association (Miss Gedge, \\rsttield College [Lr]i\eisitv of London], Hampstead, 
Inc^uiries should be addressed to the Hon Secretary of the Association 
(Plot. 1 . B. L. Webster, 1 he Lniver^ity, Manciiestor), or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
one ol the Local Branches, mz , Aberystwyth, Bedford and Xorthampton, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Cardith Last Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Xorthumberland and Durham, Xorth W’ales, Xottingham, 
Oxford, Reading, bheffield, Southampton, South ^Vestern, Sussex, Swansea, Taunton 
and West Somerset, 
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In the spring of 1935 I was commissioned by the Trustees of the British 
Museum to examine the possibilities of excavation in X'orth Syria. The 
object which I had in view was the discovery of any links that might exist 
between the civilisation of ^linoan Crete and that of the Asian mainland, 
and to a large extent therefore the search was conditioned by the geo- 
graphical nature of the country. If such connexion existed it would require 
trade-routes, and it was only along those that material evidence of inter- 
communication could be found ; therefore the first requisite was a harbour 
as a terminus for the oversea traffic and easy communications between the 
harbour and the interior, i.e., communications not merely with the im- 
mediate hinterland, but also with the known cultural centres of the Near 
East. By the latter consideration the southern coast sites were ruled out; 
Palestine was never other than a poor country ; South Syria \vas not likely 
to be prohtable, for, in spite of its importance, Damascus is difficult of 
access from the sea,^ and from it the caravan route to Mesopotamia has to 
make the big detour round the north end of the Syrian desert. Geo- 
graphically North Syria had ewrything in its favour, since it gave easy 
direct contact with the Hittite cities of the Anatolian fringe and no less easy 
passage to ?vIesopotamia either by water down the Euphrates or by the 
caravan route through the fertile land along the river-bank. An economic 
argument strengthened the North Syrian case. To the east of Antioch 
stretches the great Amk plain, dotted ^vith the ruins of a hundred ancient 
cities and villages; the prosperity to which these bear witness might well 
have been in part due to foreign trade, and at least the large population of 
the plain would have afforded to foreign merchants a valuable interim 
market and a centre of exchange. It was to North Syria consequently 
that I turned all my attention. 

At the very outset I received encouragement. Mr. C. W. McEwan, 
Director of the Oriental Institute’s Expedition in North Syria, very kindly 
allowed me to examine the material resulting from their three vears of w ork, 
and amongst the potsherds from the deepest level touched at Tal Tchak- 
altepe, a mound on the eastern margin of the Amk plain, I recognised 
fragments of two painted pots with dehnite Minoan connexions. To this 
extent what had been a mere theory was substantiated; there had been 
Minoan contacts, and it ^vas at any rate probable that the line of contact 
ran through the Amk plain. 


^ Tripoli— Homs-Damascub is ihe best route, onlv 
the latter part of it being at ail difficult : but political 
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conditions were not always favourable for through 
traffic. 
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The geographical facts are these. Most of the North Syrian coast 
presents an absolute barrier to any oversea connexions. The mountains 
fall abruptly into the sea, the rocky shore is exposed to every adverse wind 
and to every swell, and while natural harbours are virtually non-existent 
even comparatively safe roadsteads are extremely few. The Gulf of 
Alexandretta would appear to afford tlie best facilities, and at the south 
end of it are the ruins of Arsus which, although overlaid by a thick deposit 
of Byzantine and Roman remains, probably do go back to an early period. 
But the site was not very attractive. The Alexandretta plain is of recent 
formation, and I could find in it nothing of earlier than Roman date; in 
ancient times the road from Arsus must have skirted the foothills for a 
distance of about twenty-five miles before turning inland to take the 
Beilan pass to the Amk; and even the Beilan pass, although it has been for 
centuries the only road from Aleppo to the Mediterranean, was until very 
recently none too easy, with violent gradients and at least one rock-cut 
track along a precipice. 

South of Arsus Gebel Musa, rising directly from the sea, blocks all 
communication between the Alexandretta gulf and the wide and shallow 
gulf of Sueidieh ; this alluvial plain has the ruins of Seleucia at its rocky 
northern end and the Orontes mouth towards its southern limits, where 
Mount Casius closes it in. At the foot of Mount Casius, again, there is 
no possible anchorage. Between this and Latakia — or rather, between it 
and the Leukos Hormos of the ancients, Mina-t-al Beda of recent archaeology 
— there is but one harbour, Basit, lying under the promontory of that name. 
Basit has been identified by most with the ancient Posidium, and there are 
Roman ruins there, but no trace of anything pre-Roman can be seen, and 
the harbour answers ill to our requirements, for it is almost inaccessible from 
the land and can never have been the gateway for any considerable foreign 
trade ; the precipitous road that runs from it inland leads only into the wild 
hill country ^vhere no ancient civilisation ventured to intrude. For this 
is another peculiarity of North Syria which profoundly affects our present 
problem. In the fe^v places on the coast where Nature has provided 
facilities there are ancient sites which, so far as w-e know as yet, tend to be 
not Asian, but Greek in character — Ylina-t-al Beda, the Mina of Sueidieh, 
perhaps also Arsus ; inland on the flat ground of the Amk plain and in the 
Ghrab valley to the south of it and down as far as Kadesh there are in- 
numerable ruins of ancient towns, but these stop short at the foothills; 
and in the mountain barrier that shuts off the plains from the sea no one 
has yet found any \'estige of pre-Roman culture. In antiquity the moun- 
tains were densely \vooded ; their inhabitants must have been wood-cutters, 
huntsmen and perhaps miners (since both gold and copper are to be found 
in the hills), men who were strangers to town life, of whose rude and 
temporary dwellings no trace is likely to remain. It is certain that tffe 
civilised people of the inland cities left the hills severely alone. As a 
difficulty in the \vay of oversea trade there was added to the natural obstacle 
of the mountains the savage character of the mountaineers, and the greater 
importance therefore would attach to the easiest and shortest route from the 
Amk to the sea. 
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This route is given by the Orontes valley. The river-mouth afforded 
to the small vessels of the old world a roadstead safe in the worst weather 
and for the pack-animals of the merchants the road was easy going, following 
the river for the most part and elsewhere crossing rolling but open country, 
while the river itself was navigable by boat as far as Antioch, then not yet 
built. If a door was to be opened between the Greek islands and the East, 
this was the ideal place for it. In consultation with the late M. Claude 
Frost, whose death last summer was a heavy blow to Syrian archaeology, 
I selected as sites for excavation a small and insignificant mound, al Mina, 
at the mouth of the Orontes, where I hoped to find the ancient port, and 
three sites in the Amk, where the trade route debouches from the Antioch 
foothills and crosses the great plain in the direction of Aleppo. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of the French Mandatory Power readily gave permission 
for excavations at the first site and for sondages on the other three, with a 
view to regular \vork being undertaken on whichsoever should be found to 
promise best; the expedition was planned for 1936. 

When the scheme was put forward, the Trustees of the British Museum 
decided, much to my regret, that the state of the Aluseum’s finances did 
not warrant them in supporting out of its funds an expedition whose 
commitments it was difficult to calculate and its avowed purpose admittedly 
very speculative; it looked as if the hunt for Alinoan civilisation in Syria 
would have to be postponed, if not abandoned. At this juncture Major- 
General Sir Neill Alalcolm came forward and sponsored a fund for despatch- 
ing the expedition under the aegis and for the benefit of the British Museum ; 
the Ashmolean Museum joined with a handsome contribution, and the 
Trustees granted the assistance of Mr. F. N. Pryce to deal with the pottery — 
a branch of the subject which I was far from being qualified to handle 
myself. My wife was responsible for all the dra^vings of pottery etc., as 
well as helping in the field work, and the staff was completed by Mr. 
P. D. Murray-Threipland, who had been with us at Ur in 1932-3. 
Hamoudi and his sons who had been with me at FT rejoined us for our 
Syrian excavation. Work was begun in Alarch and continued until late 
in June. 

Most of the season was spent in the excavation of the Mina site, the 
results of which will be described elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that 
at Alina itself no Alinoan remains were found, thanks, I believe, to the 
fact that a very large part of the mound, and that the earlier part, has 
been eroded and swept out to sea by the shifting stream of the Orontes. 
Two miles up the valley another site, the town on which the port de- 
pended, did produce Alycenaean potsherds, but here again denudation, of 
another sort this time, had made it unprofitable for excavation. We have 
proof of the Alycenaean occupation of this Sabouni site, proof of the com- 
mercial activity of the actual port from the time of Alexander the Great 
back to the ninth century b.c., but while it is fairly safe to argue that 
this continuous history must have gone yet farther back in time and 
that al Alina was indeed the harbour for the Alinoan merchant adventurers, 
we have as yet no material proof that this was so. But at Tal Atchana the 
case is different. 
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Of the three inland sites Atchana - seemed from the outset the most 
promising. It lies on the right or east bank of the Orontes, now 500 metres 
a^vay from its foot, just to the south of the straight line across the plain 
from the point where the river enters the Antioch foothills to the easy slope 
whereby the Aleppo road mounts the ridge at the plain's eastern edge. 
Most of the larger mounds in the Amk are lofty with extremely steep sides, 
and are, roughly speaking, oval in plan ; they are military posts, and if 
there are important buildings connected with them, such tvould be found 
rather at the mound’s foot than on its summit. Tal Atchana is relatively 
lots', long and saddle-shaped, measuring about 750 by 300 metres ; like 
the similarly-formed Tal Taianat close by, it should mark the remains of a 
city. It is curious that two such • tells,’ Atchana and Taianat, should lie 
within little more than 700 metres of each other. At Taianat the Oriental 
Institute has found a palace building dating between the eighth and 
sixth centuries b.c., the three levels of reconstruction all seeming to fall 
within this comparatively short time limit; below the original palace 
trial-pits shetv prehistoric remains only. It is possible that Atchana 
represents just those periods which fail at Taianat ; certainly the latest 
remains there precede the earliest of the Taianat historic levels, and the 
depth of the mound might well account for the long period between the 
prehistoric and the eighth century ; be that as it may, the two mounds are 
not dissimilar in size and form, and are alike civilian in character, though 
different, and perhaps complementary, in date. 

Owing to a variety of circumstances, very little tvork could be done at 
Atchana in 1936; what was done was in the nature of sondages only ^ 
and employed a maximum of forty men for ten days, part of tvhich time was 
spent in replacing the excatuted soil. Ttvo trenches t\ere marked out, 
each 60 metres long by 2 metres wide, echelonned along the crest of the 
mound, and they tverc dug to a depth of rather less, on the average, than 
2 metres ; from work on so small a scale little could be expected. 

The X.W. trench encountered just below the surface wall foundations 
in limestone rubble, two to three courses high and i -So m. thick, which had 
been carried up in mud brick. Xo true floor was found in connexion with 
them, but a very definite line of potsherds marked what was certainlv a 
surface or ground-le\'el about 0-40 m. abo\'e the bottom of the rubble 
courses; the sherds were mostly of local ware, but one or two Mveenaean 
pieces occurred on or above this old surface. At roo m. below it was a 
tvell-made floor of mud brick originally overlaid with a coat of fine white 
cement, smoothed and burnished ; in patches the cement tvas preserved, 
but over much of the area it had disappeared. On the floor rested a single 
basalt block with one finely polished face, 0-82 m. , 0-62 m., a facing-stone 
from the lower part of an exterior wall, resembling exactly the basalt 
orthostats of Hittite buildings and recalling the gypsum facing-slabs of 
Oretan palaces. Presumably it came from the outer wall of the building 

Oil i})c Fieiich maps the mound is named diMded beuveen the two names, but on the whole 
Mai out he and the tiny iiamlet on its ea>tein end Atchana seems the more generalK employed, 
b called Atchana: Maiouthe is the name ot'a some- permit extended only to the making of 

what iaigei \iliage half a mile away. Local use is 
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inside which it was found, for it lay immediately on the floor, and, owing to 
its weight is not likely to have been moved any great distance. In the 
centre of the trench the floor was broken by a contemporary circular shaft, 
I *80 m. in diameter, with walls well constructed in burnt brick; they ■went 
down for i ‘25 m. below floor-level, and rested on a mass of rough boulders, 
several courses thick, which formed the bottom of the shaft; the purpose 
of this shaft could not be determined in the time at our disposal. Several 
walls of mud brick ran across the trench or could be distinguished in its 
sides, but within the narrow limits of the trench no plan could be made 
out; the filling between the tvalls was very clean, consisting of decomposed 
mud brick. On the floor level were found several sherds of Cretan character 
(M.M. Ill), and standing upright in the filling was a bronze sword, with 
the fittings of its lunate handle complete (Fig. 2), which is not Minoan, 
but Asiatic; a similar sword has been found in Egypt belonging to the 
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Fic. I. — ^Skltch Plan of Excavated Chamber at Tal ArciiAXA. 
(Scale 1-160.) 


XX = Walls standing to I'oo m, 

V — Wail face originally panelled. 

Z = Hearth made with bricks set on edge. 
I = Stone tripod bowl. 
j ^ Bowl set in floor as a hearth. 


3 = Pottery ring-^tand. 

4 = bmall socket stone. 

5 = Bronze chisel. 

6 = btone tripod bowl. 


Hyksos period,^ and the handle recalls a very much earlier dagger found 
at Ur.“ 

The second trench, cut through the central rise of the mound, at 
once produced at its N.tV. end walls which rose to the modern ground 
surface. At this point the trench was widened so as to lay bare the greater 
part of a small chamber whose ground-plan is given on Fig. i. The 
maximum height of the walls was i -oo m., and of certain projections from 
the main line it was impossible to say whether they were themselves walls, 
or buttresses, or bases originally not much higher than they are at present. 
The walls, very solidly built, were of mud brick, but they had been burnt 
and hardened by a conflagration which had destroyed the building; the 
mud-brick floor was thickly covered with ashes. There was an entrance 
on the S.W. side, and against the wall opposite to it were two such buttresses 
or bases, that to the S.E. flanked by a smaller projection; the fact that a 


See Petrie, Tools and Weapons^ PI. XXXIII. D.4. ^ Rojal Tombs, PI. 154b. 
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hinge-stone for a door was found apparently in situ between the latter two 
would suggest that they rose fairly high and had a cupboard between them. 
Two rather rough stone tripod bowls were standing on the floor; a clay 
pot against the N.^V. buttress seemed to have served as a hearth, since it 
was full of ashes ; in it were lying a bronze adze and a curved bronze blade, 
Fig. 3. A pottery ring-stand for a vase stood against the second buttress, 
and a socketed bronze chisel lay on the floor at the S.E. end of the room. 
The walls had been for the most part mud-plastered, but in the small N.W. 
recess horizontal beams had been incorporated in the brickwork of the 
face of one wall (Y), and by the analogy of the building discovered on 
Tal Taianat we can safely assume that this was to secure an all-over panelling. 
In the room there were found a few pieces of Mycenaean pottery and two or 
three pieces of Middle Minoan III character. 

The S.E. wall of the room was about 5'00 m. thick. At c. 6-oo m. to 
the S.E. of it there stood a large clay pot (diam. o-8o m.) set in a base or 
platform of burnt bricks 0-27 m. sq. x 0-05-6 m. thick having two im- 
pressed finger-marks in the middle of one face ; the base was at least 3 -oo m. 
long, but was not fully excavated, since it ran into the side of our trench. 
The rim of the pot rose 0-30 m. above the level of the brickwork ; the latter 
was I -So m. below the modern surface and 0-30 m. below the level of the 
brick floor of the excavated room to the N.W. A clay floor flush with the 
burnt-brick base ran across the trench, and was bounded on the N.E. by a 
mud-brick wall which could be distinguished in the trench side ; a branch 
wall 0-90 m. thick had run across the trench, and the same floor level 
continued beyond it to the N.W. The floor was covered with ashes, and 
above the ashes was a mass of fallen mud brick, much of it accidentally 
burnt ; this part of the building had therefore shared the fate of the small 
excavated room. On the floor was a low bin of coarse pottery in which were 
two store-vessels, about i -oo m. away from the large jar set in the brick 
base ; amongst the ashes \vere quantities of pottery, and here were found the 
fragments of the ‘ double axe ’ vase (PI. VI) and many of those with white 
rosette pattern on black ground (PI. ATI). Below the floor were remains of 
earlier walls with rough stone foundations, but no pottery of M.M. Ill 
character was associated with this lower level. It would certainly seem 
that the S.E. buildings, in spite of being at a lower level than the excavated 
chamber, are contemporary with it; but further excavation is required 
before that can be positively asserted. In the excavated chamber sondages 
below the brick floor shewed rough stone foundations a metre down, set 
forward 0-40 m.-o-6o m. inside the lines of the existing walls; but the 
correlation of these, too, would be premature at present. 

At less than 10 -oo m. to the S.E. of the brick base the clay floor could 
no longer be traced, owing to the slope of the ground, which here brought 
its level closer to the modern surface, and stratification was therefore no 
longer clear. More fragments of pottery of M.M. Ill type were found 
between i -50 m. and 1-70 m. from the surface, amongst them one or two 
belonging to the ‘ double axe ’ vase, which proved that levels were fairly 
continuous, and to the ‘ bird ’ vase with white design on a red ground (PI. 
VIII) ; in spite of the absence of burnt mud brick, it would seem that here 
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Fig. 2. — Sword from Tal Atchana. 




Fig. 3. — Bronze Adze and Curved Blade from Tal Atchana. 


we were still within the limits of the burnt building. One or two Mycenaean 
sherds also came from this part of the trench, but it was not possible to decide 
their relation to the other pottery ; there were even some indications of a 
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surface or floor at a higher level, with which they may perhaps have been 
associated. A number of small bronzes were found in the trench with the 
painted pottery. 

It is obvious that we have as yet but scratched the surface of an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the Atchana mound, and it %vould not be right to base any 
far-reaching conclusions on our results. It can, however, be stated that we 
have, in the upper part of the mound, the remains of a large and important 
building ^vhich "was destroyed by fire and, not having been subsequently 
disturbed, should be rich in objects ; if our mere trenches have yielded so 
disproportionate a harvest of small finds it is but reasonable to hope that 
excavation on a wider scale would be well rewarded. Further, it is quite 
clear that the building belongs to a period when there was active communi- 
cation between North Syria, ^vith its Anatolian and Alesopotamian con- 
nexions, and Minoan Crete. Since Sir Arthur Evans is dealing ^vith the 
painted pottery, there is no need for me to discuss it here ; but I would 
emphasise the point that further tvork at Atchana is imperati\e, because 
our present results, while they ha\'e gi\-en us new facts of great historical 
importance, ha\'e really posed a problem \vhich they are far from solving. 

Dr. Schaeffer has recently found at Ras Shamra a sherd of Middle 
Minoan II ware which is indubitably imported from Crete. Some of our 
Atchana sherds are unmistakably Cretan in character, but they are of 
local fabric. Are we to assume that in the M.M. Ill period the influence of 
Knossos was so profound on the North Syrian coast that nati\’e potters 
were producing painted pots which, were it not for the nature of the clay, 
might easily pass as Cretan originals? That is, of course, possible. But 
no one looking at the ‘ double axe ’ fragment would judge it to be the 
work of a copyist imitating an alien style ; rather it bears all the stamp of 
an original and creative artist ; and the difficulty is increased by the frag- 
ments with animal motives, which seem to be informed by the Minoan 
spirit yet ha\ e no parallels in Crete. Further, some of the potterv, however 
closely it may recall the M.M. Ill island wares, presents analogies no less 
striking with the painted pottery of Nuzi and Tal Billah — the form of some 
vessels as well as the decoration is similar — and it would be rash indeed to 
suggest that Minoan influence made itself strongly felt so far afield as the 
eastern bank of the Tigris. Can it be that we are on the track of a culture 
indigenous to Asia (one thinks of the Keftiu) which supplied to Crete one 
of the elements that helped to make possible the mar\-ellous civilisation 
of the Middle Minoan period and, by maintaining close relations with the 
island, kept alive a spirit so much in common that the Asiatic potter could 
produce wares almost indistinguishable from those of Knossos itself? 

The British Museum, Leonard Woolley. 

Londnn. 


^ .Spoiler in The Museum Journal, Philadelphia, xxiii, pL LXI, no. 3. 



SOME NOTES ON THE TAL ATCHANA POTTERY 


The fabric of the group of sherds examined by me was certainly 
indigenous and, in spite of the strong Minoan influence visible in some 
cases, no imported Cretan ware was traceable. 

The evidences of Cretan influence, however, are unmistakable. 

The large cups or bowls, of somewhat thin make, shelving white rosettes 
on a dark ground, which are here exceptionally forthcoming, may certainly 



Fig. I. — GoBTEr, restored, trom 1’al Atchana. 

be regarded as derivatives of the egg-shell cups, with dark, metallic lustre 
ground and similar white rosettes, that characterise the finest ISLM. Ila 
technique. That exquisite bowls of this class presenting decorative details 
that point to the Knossian Palace fabric were actually reaching the Syrian 
Coast by the approximate date of 1900 b.c. is now demonstrated by the 
fragment — the first-fruits of a still unexplored Ras Shamra tomb — kindly 
lent by Monsieur Claude Schaeffer and the authorities of the Louvre Museum 
to the ^linoan Exhibition at the Royal Academy of Arts. In the case of 
the Tal Atchana specimens, where the parallels belong to only one com- 
paratively simple class of decoration and the whole fabric is of an inferior 
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and imitative kind it is obvious that we may have to deal with a distinctly 
later dating. The white on dark rosettes themselves were still a common 
decorative motive in the later phase ib] of M.M. II which carries us down to 
about 1700 B.c. But the survdval of this in a local style may clearly have 
gone down still later. 

Traces of polychromy (which, however, survived in a decadent form 
through AI.M. Ill) are indeed still visible on two of these Tal Atchana 
sherds in the form of horizontal scarlet bands, though only faintly traceable. 

The most patent proof of a direct Minoan influence is supplied by a 
group of fragments of a larger vessel, of which it may be hoped that the 
remaining parts will be recovered, presenting an elaborately decorative 
scheme in the same creamy-white colouring on a dark ground. These 
represent a curious outgrowth of Minoan Religious Art, the ‘ double-axe 
tree ’ already illustrated by a parallel design on a Cretan burial urn of 
M.M. lllb style {c. 1600-1550 b.c.), from Pachyammos in East Crete. ^ 

In that case the axes springing from the plant are of the single-edged 
type. On the Tal Atchana vase (PI. \T) both this and the double-edged 
form occur. The plant itself alternately terminates above in a papyrus tuft 
and in a kind of fleur-de-lis. The ‘ axe-plant ’ of the Cretan urn also shows 
liliaceous stems. 

It is to be noted that the two creamy- white lines with rows of white 
dots between them that appears on the ‘Axe-plant’ vase of Tal Atchana, 
recurs as an ornamental feature of the axe-blade itself on the Cretan urn. 
The white linear arcading on axe-blades of the latter is seen, moreover, in 
alternate zones on the Tal Atchana sherds described below with the 
indigenous ‘ duck ’ type. As the jar from the Pachyammos Cemetery 
belongs definitely to the M.M. lllb style it looks, therefore, as if part as least 
of the Tal Atchana pottery might be brought down to the first half 
of the sixteenth century b.c. 

The duck motives on the sherds referred to (PI. VIII) are of a highly 
conventionalised type, with pairs of wings succeeding each other, like fins 
on a fish's back. They bear a distinct analogy to certain Palestinian 
versions of the same subject. On the other hand, the high goblet (Fig. i) 
with disproportionately small base belongs to a well-known class that 
extends to the Euphrates and bevond. 

W e must look in the same way to indigenous influences for the motive 
of the up-rearing goat charged by another, depicted on sherds presenting the 
same creamy-white on dark technique as the double-axe tree (PI. VIII) . For 
it is certain that, owing to some unexplained cause, animal designs were 
tabood in vase painting for the whole duration of the Age of Palaces — a 
space of some five or six centuries, extending from M.M. la to L.M. II. 

Youlbury, Berks. Arthur Evans. 


^ R. B. Sragrr. Piich\ammos , PI. X\ II and p. 23 >ho\v linear decoration including dotted bands and 
and see A. K., P, oj A/. 1 pp. 609, 610 and Fig. 448. arcading. Although the decoration of this vessel 

I'he jar has ‘-scalloped ' handles ; creamy white on is partK dark on a light ground, the style on the 

a dark ground and it'^ body hai> a pale reddixh u hole comes well within the M.M. III^ limits, 
ground. File single-bladed axes here represented 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1935-1936 
[plates IX, X.] 

This account owes much to the kind co-operation of those who at short 
notice supplied me with information and photographs ; I would here offer 
my thanks to them, and also to Professor Karo, who generously placed at 
my disposal the typescript of his article for the Archaeologischer Anzeiger, to 
Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, without whose assistance it could not have been 
completed, and finally to Professor Myres, who has kindly read it. 


Athens and Attica 

A stretch of the north wall of the Acropolis was threatened with 
collapse by a fracture in the rock which supports it ; ^ the rock has accord- 
ingly been underpinned with solid masonry at this point, and extensive 
reinforcements of the same kind have been provided at other weak points. 
The character of the rock face has been considerably altered by this work, 
but a disaster has been averted ; care has been taken to preserve such ancient 
features as the underground passage from the Aglaurion. 

Broneer has followed up his investigations on the north slope of the 
Acropolis by an examination of the cave at the east end. In removing the 
top of the dump from the entrance to the cave a number of important 
pottery fragments were found, some of which join with the Acropolis vases.- 
Within the cave a stele cut on the right-hand side of the entrance provides 
the solitary evidence of occupation in antiquity. 

Under the direction of Balanos, progress has been made in the work 
of consolidating the Nike Bastion. The temple of Nike has been dis- 
membered stone by stone, and in investigating the substructures important 
discoveries were made about its archaic predecessors and about the dis- 
position of the Mycenaean fortifications at this point. In the south wall 
was found a new panel from the balustrade: a winged Nike, complete save 
for the front of the face {AJA 1936, 148, figs. 3-4). 

Major repairs to the roof of the Acropolis Museum are now in progress. 
The room of the Korai is to be provided with a top-light, and the area for 
display, at present quite inadequate, will be increased by the inclusion of 
the triangular space between the Museum and the Apotheke behind it. 

Thompson and Scranton of the American School, working in con- 
junction with Kourouniotis, are uncovering unexamined stretches of the 
city wall which runs from the Hill of the Nymphs to the church of St. 
Demetrios below the Philopappos hill. 

In the Agora, Shear has continued the systematic excavation of the 


^ Cf. the photograph, Hesperia iv, 130, fig. 14. 
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American School’s concession.^ A further season’s work has added to the 
central area of the exca\'ations in almost every direction. The Theseion 
plateau, the Kolonos Agoraios, has been further cleared. Traces of metal 
working discovered all over the hill confirm the identification of the 
Theseion with the Hephaisteion. Immediately to the south of the Temple 
a quantity of flower-pots and a row of pits were found, suggesting that a 
garden Avas laid out at this point in Late Hellenistic or Early Roman times. 
As before, a number of Protogeometric and Geometric burials were found, 
and one late Mycenaean, just %vest of the Theseion. A well on the south 
slope produced an important deposit of seventh-century pottery, including 
Protocorinthian, Protoattic and Attic imitations (Fig. il. On the lower 
slope remains of classical and later houses \vere found. Adjoining the 
Theseion on the north the remains of a long, rectangular building of late 
date have been uncovered ; it is divided into three aisles by t\v'0 rows of 
eight columns. 

Further examination of the building in the north-west corner of the 
Agora, identified as the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, has revealed a return of 
the main colonnade at its north end, to form a second projecting wing. 
Alost of this wing lies under the railway, but measurements and photographs 
taken \vhen the railway -was laid have enabled the American excavators 
to estimate the total length of the building at 45 metres. The building thus 
terminates considerably before the probable line of the Dipylon road is 
reached. Part of a late Hellenistic stoa has, indeed, been discovered, but 
it falls outside the Agora proper, to the west, and faces south on to a narrow 
road which runs towards the north end of the Zeus stoa. The position of 
the Stoa Basileios, iTpcbTri 5 e eotiv ev remains obscure, but there is 

ample space for it northwest of the Stoa of Zeus and between that building 
ancl the main road to the Dipylon. 

Throughout the north-west section of the Agora area there are traces 
of an extensi\ e B\'zantine suburb which lasted, with a series of burnings 
and rebuilding, from the tenth to the early thirteenth century. Several 
house-plans have been recovered, and the upper le\'els have produced a 
number of pottery deposits with associated coins. 

Beyoncl the former southern limit of the excavations has been found 
the middle section of yet another stoa, facing north and aligning approxim- 
ately with the south wall of the Fountain House identified as Enneakrounos. 
It belongs to the same Hellenistic complex as the Stoa of Attalos and the 
long building which crosses the Agora in the east-west direction, formerly 
named the South Stoa. In front of the Stoa of Attalos the foundations 
of a small Roman building have been uncovered ; it is circular in plan. 
Under the north end of the stoa the building partly exposed in the railway 
cutting and in the Greek excavation cast of the stoa has now been further 
excavated; it had a spacious central court surrounded by a peristyle on 
the four sides. Its west wall falling considerably to the west of the Stoa of 
Attalos indicates the eastern limit of the Market Square in classical times. 


^ He has published a detailed account of the 1935 ^ Paubania;^, I. iii, i. 

campaign in Hesperia, v, i-42. 
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and its north wall, visible in the railway cutting, is suggestive for the 
northern limit. 

The task of clearing the \"alerian Wall was continued. Beyond the third 




Fig. I. — Athens: Protoattic pottery from the Agora. 

bastion to the south of the Stoa of Attalos and inside the wall, the foundation 
of a small archaic building was found. It lies outside the Agora area, but 
borders the ancient road leading from it to the Acropolis. 

The outstanding individual find of the season is an ivory statuette, 
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about o'3o metre high, found in a well on the Kolonos Agoraios (PI. IX). 
The surface is excellently preserved and, though found in over two hundred 
fragments, the figure is practically complete. The statuette belongs to the 
type of the Apollo Lykeios attributed to Praxiteles, but as it stands lacks the 
bow and supporting column of Lucian's description {Anacharsis, 7). The 
heavy proportion and extreme shortness of the leg suggest to some the hand 
of a Roman copyist. But in the absence of ivory copies of Roman date, and 
in view of the fine quality of surface and details. Shear prefers to regard it 
as a contemporary fourth-century copy of the original statue. 

A second outstanding find came from a cistern in the same part of the 
excavation. It is an oval bronze shield 0-93 metre long, on which has been 
roughly punched the following inscription: A 0 HNAIOI AFTO AAKEAAIM . . 
IAN EK . . AO (Fig. 2). The final word is confidently restored as TTY AO, 
and the shield is one of those which were captured from the Spartans in 
Pylos in 424 B.c. and dedicated in the Painted Stoa, where they survived 
until Pausanias’ visit.® 

The new inscriptions include a part of the base on which stood the 
statues of the Tyrannicides. Of the dedicatory epigram the ends of the 
two elegiac distichs are preserved ; the first can be restored from an epigram 
attributed to Simonides, the second is not otherwise knowm. Another 
base, which carried a group of Demeter and Kore, bears the signature of 
Praxiteles. 

Part of an ancient cemetery has been uncovered at 28 Lenormant Street, 
to the south-west of the Peloponnese Railway station. Fragments of a red- 
figure kylix in the style of the Panaitios painter were found during the con- 
struction of new cellarage, and the discovery led to the systematic investiga- 
tion of the site by a small party from the American excavations in the 
Agora in conjunction with the Greek Archaeological Department. A 
series of fifth-century burials was cleared, and a few other of later date. 
Two of the fifth-century burials were in cremation pits like those reported 
from the Kerameikos and Stadium Street cemeteries; in one was found a 
white-ground lekythos attributed to the Thanatos painter. An ancient 
road 4-50 metres wide was encountered in the western part of the site. 

In the Kerameikos, under the direction of Kiibler, the clearance of the 
areas by Piraeus Street and under H. Trias has now been completed 
(Fig. 3). In the former area ten more Protogeometric and Geometric 
gra\ es were discovered ; excepting only a fe’w of the Geometric, all were 
cremations of the types reported last year {JHS 55, 1 52-1 53). The pottery, 
which includes complete Protogeometric amphorae (Fig. 4a), illustrates 
the unbroken development from Protogeometric to Geometric. Among 
the later finds from this part of the exca\ ation is a fine Protoattic krater 
with two sphinxes facing i_Fig. 4b). 

In the H. Trias section the earliest grave found this year contained 
Middle Helladic hand-made pottery: a high-footed bowl, with Cycladic 
relations ; a cup with zig-zag and dot-rosettes in white on black; and a red 
mug, a development of the EH shape. Of the later pottery finds the most 


^ PausaniaSj I, xv, 5. 
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interesting is a Protocorinthian stemmed kylix, a shape not otherwise 
kno^vn in the ^vare, from a Late Geometric inhumation. T\vo grave- 
mounds, one of the second half of the seventh century, the other perhaps of 
the early sixth were surmounted each by the base and lower part of an 
uninscribed grave-stele. These are the earliest Attic grave-stelai known, 
if we except the rough gra\’estones of the Geometric period. Lmder a 
third mound \vas a rectangular shaft-grave of the fifth century. It proved 
to be a cenotaph, containing the remains of a wooden coffin and the usual 
grave furniture, but no trace of either bones or ashes. Immediatelv above 
the remains of the wooden coffin lay a poros block, taken e\’idently from an 
archaic building : it can not have fallen through the mound, as there was 
no earth beneath it, but must have been laid there intentionally to take the 
place of the dead. .Another curious fifth-century grave contained a fine 
bronze lebes I'Fig. 51, in which the ashes of the dead were wrapped in a 
purple material. The lebes was itself wrapped in a second cloth and 
laid inside a ^vooden box in a monolith limestone sarcophagus. The 
burial may be dated to the last quarter of the fifth century by the style of 
the lebes : the sharp curve of the shoulder and the punctuation of the 
neck and rim place it later than the Argh'e lebes JHS 46, pi. 14 and the 
lebes Meti'. Mus. Bull. 1924, 6g, fig. 4. The grave of Hipparete has been 
recognised in a female burial immediately behind the foundation of her 
relief; on the left breast was a large plaster rosette, painted and gilded. 
Kubler suggests that the lebes burial, the sarcophagus containing the fine 
terracotta protome (AA 1935, 274, fig. 6) and the large brick tomb of 
about 400 found last year all belong to the same complex as the Hipparete 
relief, and may be associated with the family of Alkibiades. 

Under the fourth-century Pompeion, by the old bed of the Eridanos, 
Johannes has found o\'er a hundred post-holes, at three different levels; 
they belong e\ddently to wooden fifth-century predecessors of the Pompeion. 

The street outside the Dipylon leading from it towards the Academy 
has been further excavated by Johannes and Gebauer. A series of post- 
holes along the channel which bordered the street suggests that a row of 
stands were erected hete for the spectators who \vatched the start of the torch 
race. At the junction of the side-street from the direction of the Piraeus 
there was in the fifth century a factory building fed by a large cistern ; it 
was replaced by a fourth-century house, ^\ Inch in turn gave way to a potter’s 
establishment. The classical buildings were found to be cut into a stratum 
with Geometric graves. The most interesting individual find from this 
area \vas a free-standing head from a high relief of a seated figure, dated 
to the second half of the fifth century. 

The Society of the Friends of the National Museum has published a 
booklet in which is illustrated part of the \’ari find and other pieces which 
it has acquired for the Museum. Among the Society’s recent gifts are a 
fine LH I jug from Koropi, and a fourth-century bronze mirror from \Mnitsa, 
with a relief representing Dionysos and Ariadne enthroned. The chief 
acquisitions of the Xumismatic Sluseum are fifty fifth- and fourth-century 
silver staters from Kephallenia, of Chrinth, Leukas, .Anaktorion, Kork\Ta, 
Dyrrachion, and Thyrrion in Akarnania, and fifty-two sih'er triobols of 
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Yig, 4. — Athens: vases from the Kerameikos. 

the third and second centuries from Kyparissia, of Chalkis, Elis, the Boeotian 
League, and Lokroi. 

The Benaki Museum has acquired a late black-figured loutrophoros. 
A prothesis scene occupies the body of the vase i below it is a frieze of horse- 

JHS VOL. LVI. ^ 
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men, and each face of the neck has a pair of mourners. This is the finest 
\'ase known of its shape and period. Among other recent acquisitions are 
a bronze figurine of a Minoan youth of the ‘ worshipper ’ type, naked save 
for a loin-cloth, with the right hand to the forehead and the left foot slightly 
advanced ; two pieces of Thessalian silver, sk-y'phos and hydria, of the third 
century b.c., and a group of Byzantine silver bracelets with an interesting 
repertory of ornament — cufic script, griffons and rosettes — in niello against 
a gilt background, provincial Greek work of the eleventh century. The 
IMuseum has also been enriched by a further donation of 452 pieces from 
the Eumorfopoulos collection. 

In the Byzantine Museum has recently been deposited the treasure of the 
monastery of Soumela near Trebizond ; it includes the famous icon of the 
Panagia Soumeliotissa attributed to St. Luke. The treasure has recently 
been described and illustrated by Chrysanthos, Metropolitan of Trebizond.® 

The building of new premises for the Yacht Club on the Koumoun- 
dourou headland above Toiirkolimano afforded an opportunity for an 
archaeological examination of the site. Excavations were carried out, 
under the direction of Oikonomos, in the summer of 1935. On the western 
slope ^vas discovered part of a curving wall, of \vell-worked Piraeus stone, 
assigned to the fifth century; it evidently formed part of the fortifica- 
tions which protected the hill from the landward side. On the crown of the 
hill Late Geometric figurines were found, but no structural remains. Excava- 
tions on the southern slope, in a deep pocket of earth, produced a large 
quantity of sherds covering all periods from Geometric to Late Hellenistic, 
a headless female statue of archaistic style and a number of inscribed 
sherds. Two of the inscriptions are of great topographical interest. The 
first — XEPE MOYNIX — confirms the identification of Munychia with 
Tourkolimano, and the second — N . APTEM1A02 — locates the temple 
of Munychian Artemis mentioned by Pausanias, not on the Kastella hill 
(Judeich, Topog. v. Athen, 452), but on the Koumoundourou headland 
overlookinsr the harbour. 

o 

At Eleiisis, Kourouniotis has continued his researches but on a small 
scale. He has cleared the southern circuit of the Peisistratid wall, and in 
doing so has uncovered a complex of spacious rooms paved with mosaic 
in geometric patterns. From their position, adjoining the Telesterion, they 
appear to be part of the priests' quarters, but the structure requires further 
examination. 

At Marathon, Soteriades has continued his excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of the temenos of Herakles, and in the ancient cemetery (cf. JHS 
54, 189). The finds from the cemetery include a bronze lebes of the 
fifth century, and vases dating from the fifth to the third century; many 
of the cremated burials, howe\’er, were without votives. The temple 
yielded fragments of a fine marble throne of the classical period and 
the draper\- and arms of a seated goddess, perhaps Athena. Within 
the Herakles temenos itself and to the south-west were found two massive 
walls running east and west ; they have been dated to the seventh century, 

« *H 'EkkAtictig Tpa-n-ejOtVTos, Athens, 1936, 481 ff. 
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and Soteriades regards them as part of an archaic temple. The area they 
enclose is about 32 by 1 1 metres ; it has so far produced only late material. 

At Vari, Stavropoulos is conducting trial excavations in the hope of 
locating the deposit which produced the fine series of Early Attic fragments 
now in the National Museum (cf. JHS 55, 154). Further fragments 
belonging to the same group have come to light in the village, but the 
excavations have as yet produced no comparable material. North of the 
village and east of the path to Koropi a small cemetery enclosed by a rough 
wall has been uncovered. The principal tomb, at the centre, which has a 
rough stone plinth and traces of a brick superstructure, lies east-west, and 
is surrounded by smaller tombs parallel to it. At the time of writing the 
central tomb had not been opened. Of the other burials some are cremated, 
others inhumed and yet others half burnt ; all are overlaid by a thick layer 
of ashes, but in most cases are without ex-votos. A series of north-south 



Fig. 5. — Athens; bronze lebes. 


burials east of the main tomb is perhaps earlier in date; one of these, 
overlaid by a stone-enclosed tomb in the other direction, proved the most 
interesting of all. Beside the skull was a stamped pithos containing a 
child’s bones and a number of complete pots ; kotylai, aryballoi and 
miniature vases, not yet cleaned, but some are certainly Corinthian. The 
pithos, which is fragmentary, has spirals and rosettes on the ribs and an 
animal frieze in relief on one of the main registers. 

Another important find from the enclosure ^vas an archaic sitting 
sphinx in poros. Unlike its fellow from Corinth the wing feathers are 
finely cut, and stylised imbrications cover the chest and right flank, indicating 
that the head, \v'hich is missing, was turned to the right. Part of the 
pedestal on which it stood, in the form of a fluted column, has also been 
found. 

In the same district, a little to the north of the temple of Apollo at 
Vouliagmene (Zoster), Stavropoulos has excavated a complex building, 
perhaps an inn for the accommodation of visitors ; and farther to the east 
part of a second building which consists of a semicircular wall of good 
early fourth-century masonry with a later annexe. 
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The Peloponxese 

At Corinth, the American School has continued its excavations, con- 
centrating once more on the Agora area. An important find of early 
Protocorinthian pottery has been made in a well-fill of the late eighth or 
early seventh century; it contains a large krater with standing spirals and 
butterfly patterns on the shoulder, and a number of fragmentary kotylai. 
The most important discovery of the season was an archaic poros sphinx, 
lacking only the head and forelegs, which was recovered from a drain in 
the South Stoa. It stands rather less than a metre high, and is of very 
fine workmanship, perhaps of the second quarter of the sixth century. 

The clearing of the South Basilica is almost completed, and has yielded 
fragments of its superstructure, sculpture and inscriptions. A further 
stretch of the South Stoa has been uncovered, and behind it, immediately 
west of the Roman road which strikes its central point {AJA xl, pi. I), a 
very curious building has been found. The entrance is from the stoa, the 
walls are of poros blocks and lined with seats, and the main chamber, which 
is oval in plan, is preceded by a shallow porch with a curved niche at either 
end. The building is identified as the Bouleuterion of the Roman city, and 
is evidently not earlier than the first century a.d. 

In the centre of the Agora, at the west end of the line of Roman shops, 
which have now been completely excavated, a Roman propylaeum founda- 
tion has been discovered. The central unit shewed on the faqade two 
columns between broad antae, and was flanked by chambers at a lower level, 
open to the north. The propylaeum, which lies approximately on the axis of 
the Lechaeum road, evidently provided a passage from the north to the 
south section of the Agora between a long line of shops and led to the Roman 
road which traversed the South Stoa. The propylaeum foundations were 
overlaid by those of a three-aisled church with narthex and porch, dating 
perhaps from the tenth century. \Vith this later level were associated 
portions of the sculptured decoration of the church and numerous burials, 
including one with bronze jewellery and tenth-century coins. 

Blakeway and Dunbabin excavated in July at Monasteri in the 
Perachora. The site is about three hours from the Heraeum on the other side 
of the promontory, and its natural connexions are with Asprocampo. 

Eleven undisturbed sarcophagi were found, and other deposits bring 
the number of burials to twenty. They form a compact group belonging 
to the century ca. 570-470 B.c. The earliest material, unfortunately all 
from disturbed graves, is Attic black-figured, including Siana cups, with 
Late Corinthian, the last gasp of the animal-frieze style. There is much 
new evidence on the dating of Late Corinthian, especially of the last half 
of the sixth century, which confirms the conclusions of JVecrocorinthia. In 
particular, large kotylai of the type A'C no. 973, fig. 151 are shewn to 
last into the early fifth century. Lekanides of a shape not represented in 
A'Cp. 336, a development of „YC fig. 148, are frequent. Associations with 
Attic cups and lekythoi will gun fairly exact dates for these types. 

The most important single piece is a pelike of ca. 470 (PI. X), by a 
mannerist, according to Beazley a colleague of the Pig Painter. There is 
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a fine Late Corinthian panel-amphora of ca. 560, a bearded head on one 
side, siren on the other. A bronze belt, of rectangular open-work pieces 
with a running gorgon in each, is in a poor state of preservation. 

There are certainly other graves in the neighbourhood, probably in 
similar small groups. The inhabited area lay on and behind a natural 
acropolis, which was not fortified. There are architectural terracottas from 
a small temple probably beneath the church, and surface sherds shew that a 
considerable area was occupied in the archaic period. Further investiga- 
tion should throw much light on the organisation of the population of the 
Perachora. 

Persson has continued his excavations at Berbati near Mycenae.'^ The 
principal task of the present campaign has been to clear part of the town site 
on the east slope of the Acropolis, where a number of house plans, from a 
sequence of prehistoric occupations, have been recovered. A little Early 
Helladic pottery was found, some complete Middle Helladic vases, but the 
bulk of the pottery, like the main settlement, is Late Helladic. In the 
neighbourhood of the tholos tomb discovered last year (Fig. 6) were found 
a number of Late Mycenaean rock-cut chamber tombs, which yielded a 
fine series of complete pots (Fig. 7). In the same area several geometric 
burials have been cleared, and one with five Corinthian vases. 

At Sikyon, Orlandos has established that the total length of the gym- 
nasium was 72-15 metres. The compartments surrounding the central 
area have been further excavated; in one of them was an important 
deposit of architectural terracottas. Outside the south wall were found 
several Doric and Ionic drums and capitals, associated with Hellenistic 
lamps and third-century coins, which support Orlandos’ identification 
of the building as the work of Kleinios. The large Roman building which 
adjoins the gymnasium is to be used as a museum ; in clearing it a number 
of Roman sculptures was found, a fourth-century statue of Asklepios and a 
mosaic of the fourth or third century b.c. 

Kyparissis has investigated a IMycenaean necropolis near Tsaplaneika 
in Achaia, finding LH HI. pottery with agate beads and other small finds. 

At Assea near Tripolis a Swedish expedition under Holmberg has 
begun to excavate a prehistoric town-site. 

Central Greece 

At Chlimbotsari in Boeotia, in what appears to have been an extensive 
necropolis, Platon has examined a plundered fifth-century tomb. At 
Karditza (Akraiphiai) graves with Late Geometric and Protocorinthian 
vases were opened by Chorapas. Further examination of this cemetery, 
and of the settlement to which it belongs, may throw light on the early 
history of the neighbouring Ptoan sanctuary. There has been no excavation 
this year at Ptoon or Kastraki. 

At Delphi during a violent winter storm a swollen torrent diverted its 
course into the sanctuary, carrying a mass of detritus over the site, destroying 
part of the polygonal wall, filling the Sacred \Vay and seriously damaging 


' Cf. report on the first season’s work by Wace, Illustrated London AVaT, 15th Feb., 1936. 
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the Museum. The French School has spared no pains to repair the damage 
and to prevent a recurrence of the disaster by building a barrage above the 
site. 

North A Vest Greece 

Evangelides has resumed work at Dodona, clearing the buildings 
previously discovered, and excavating a small Treasury. The finds 
include Geometric and Early Archaic bronzes, and lead tablets inscribed 
with appeals to the oracle. Evangelides also reports the discovery of the 
foundations of a Hellenistic temple at Radolevi near loannina. 

Thessaly 

At Xea Anchialos, Soteriou has continued the excavation of the fourth 
basilica which, in 1934, was discovered outside the walls of the Early 
Christian town. Eike other basilicas found on the site, it was of the three- 
aisle type with galleries and had both narthex and atrium. The nave and 
narthex were covered with marble paving, the bema with opus sectile, and 
the side aisles, separated by high stylobates, with a mosaic of geometric and 
floral patterns. The building is assigned to the late fifth or early sixth 
century. Against the walls of the church was found a series of burial 
vaults ; the largest, communicating with the south aisle by a triple opening, 
contained two tombs, both robbed, apparently at the time of the destruction 
of the city. Only one of the vaults was undisturbed ; here the dead was laid 
out naked but for a linen shroud and without votive objects. 

In the town itself, and immediately to the west of the Basilica A, a 
four-roomed bath-building was uncovered. The main compartment, 
circular in plan, was probably domed ; elsewhere the furnaces and a com- 
plete hypocaust system have been revealed. The building, which provided 
the Baptistery and Phiale of the Basilica \vith water, is the first of its kind 
to be discovered in close relation to a church. 

Macedoni.a. 

The results of Keramopoulos’ last season’s investigations in the neigh- 
bourhood of ^otilion are summarised by Oikonomos ("'EKdeais, 1935, 
13-15). Among other sites examined one near Omale (Plaxome), an 
unwalled settlement, has yielded hand-made prehistoric pottery with incised 
decoration, \vhile a site by Zotilion itself with LH III and Iron Age occupa- 
tions has proved rich both in pottery and bronze. 

At Voskochori, between Kozane and Aerroia, Xyngopoulos’ has un- 
covered a three-aisled basilica of the early Christian period. A mosaic 
pavement which covers the narthex, the nave and the bema is confined 
to geometric patterns. Two votive inscriptions record that the pavement, 
and perhaps the church also, is the gift of Philip and Dometia, “ u-rrep 

Traces of what appears to have been an ancient gold mine have been 
investigated at Kjparissia (Kepetzeli) near Kilkis. Seven entrances were 
found, and one, in a quartz stratum, was excavated to a distance of 32 metres. 
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On the hill above, a fortified settlement produced both rough hand-made 
pottery and fragments of Roman ^vares, and a Roman cemetery \vas also 
located in the neighbourhood. 

At H. Panteleemon (Patch) Kotzias reports a find in a prehistoric 
cemetery of twenty-two hand-made pots of an orange-coloured ware; 
one is painted, three are incised and the rest plain. ^\ ith the pottery 
^vere bronze buttons, a bronze buckle with double spirals, other buckles of 
iron and a small iron weapon. 

In Salonika Evangelides has completed the restorations of the church of 
the Panagia ton Chalkeon. Kotzias reports isolated discoveries in different 
parts of the town, including a public fountain, with two storage cisterns, 
bordering an ancient road. 

The excavators of the canal through the isthmus of Kassandra have 
destroyed part of a medieval \vall and ditch which cross the isthmus. 
Remains were found of a contemporary bridge-head and of an earlier wall, 
perhaps Hellenistic. A few inscribed stones and pieces of sculpture which 
were built into the medieval wall have been transferred to Salonika museum. 

Kotzias has excavated a prehistoric settlement on a mound at Mese- 
merioti in Chalkidike. Of three distinct occupations, the second was the most 
productive. A series of postholes was uncovered forming two sides of a 
rectangular hut with a central stone hearth. A number of stone and bone 
implements was found and a quantity of pottery fragments ; mostly plain, 
some black, a few incised, but none painted. Kotzias has also recorded 
further prehistoric sites near Langada, on the south side of the lake. 

At Philippi, the French School has continued its excavations. In the 
west wall of the town, and corresponding to the Neapolis gate, the remains 
of a second fortified gate have been discovered. These were the only 
important entrances, and through them passed the Via Egnatia. The 
fortifications of the Acropolis have also been studied. Soundings at 
various points along the Byzantine walls reveal that they were built on the 
line of the Macedonian defences. The Byzantine work, which a frag- 
mentary inscription seems to date to the tenth century, was the first system- 
atic restoration of the fortifications of Philip IE 

Further excavations on the terrace overlooking the Forum have 
established the plan of the church discovered in 1935. It is a basilica with 
projecting transepts, narthex, and atrium, and was reached from the Forum 
by an impressic'e flight of steps. The church dates from the late fourth 
or early fifth century; it was destroyed by fire, perhaps within a hundred 
years of its erection, and was replaced by the basilica of Direkler, south of 
the Forum. On the same terrace foundations of the Macedonian period 
have been found, and fragments of inscriptions of the fourth and third 
century b.c. have been recovered from the wails of the church. 

The baths in the south of the town, which were reported last year, 
have now been completely cleared ; they are dated provisionally in the 
fourth century a.d. The hypocausts of an earlier and more important bath 
complex have been found adjoining the modern road. These older 
thermai lay to the north of the Forum on its north-south axis ; their discovery 
gives valuable indications of the planning of the central part of the town. 
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Unfortunately the building itself was almost completely destroyed in the 
construction of the modern road. 

Broneer of the American School and Roger of the French School have 
examined the lion of Amphipolis with a view to its re-erection. The base 
has been completely cleared and the dumps from earlier excavations 
removed. x\ number of small fragments have been discovered which with 
the existent material ® will permit an accurate reconstruction of the whole 
monument.^ 

x\t Kalamitsa, on the Gulf of Kavalla, Balakakes has investigated the 
site where ^Velch suggested placing the ancient Antisara (BSA xxiii, 66). 
The rectangular pyrgos, on the point where the Acropolis wall ran into the 
sea, was excavated and shewn to be subdivided into four irregular compart- 
ments. From the lowest levels pottery with geometric decoration was 
recovered, and the fill also contained fragments of black- and red-figure 
pottery and of Megarian bowls. The site has produced thirty-two stamped 
handles from Thasian wine-jars, which is of interest as supporting Welch’s 
view, and it is hoped that further excavation \vill finally settle the problem 
of its ancient name. 


Aegean Islands 

In the autumn of 1935 Della Seta resumed his excavations in Lemnos', 
at the time of writing no detailed report of this campaign is available. 
In Thasos there has been no furthei excavation this year. In Skyros, 
Papademetriou, in investigating an extensive necropolis, has opened two 
rich Protogeometric graves. 

In Delos the house on the south slope of Kynthos mentioned in last 
year’s report has been further excavated. It rises in three terraces, the 
lowest containing single rooms and the entrance hall which leads up to the 
peristyle on the middle terrace, while on the highest level there is a large 
room with mosaics. Fragments of a marble frieze have been found, which 
perhaps formed part of the exterior decoration of the building. At each 
corner of the main fagade stood a pair of winged phalloi in relief. 

Further graves have come to light near the school in Kaxos, and have 
been excavated by Kondoleon. With the exception of one, which was 
Geometric, all those cleared this year were fifth-century graves cut in the 
soft limestone; one of them retained its poros lid. 

In Siphfios, Young and Brock of the British School have continued their 
excavations on the Kastro and the neighbouring slopes. A start was made 
on the task of clearing the medieval debris from the unoccupied part of the 
Kastro ; but it was soon found that it would be necessary, before proceeding 
further, to acquire and excavate the eastern slope, which descends steeply 
from the foot of the acropolis to the edge of the cliffs. This 'was done ac- 
cordingly and several ancient houses, principally of the Geometric period, 
were discovered. They yielded a quantity of sherds, principally Cycladic, 
and a fine seal with a centaur (Fig. 8). The uppermost trench cut the 
edge of an archaic stratum containing some fragmentary terracottas. The 


Cf. BCH 1931, 184-190. 


See. 4 JJ xl, 152, fig. 13. 
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slope above this trench will be excavated when the acropolis itself has been 
cleared. 

Trial excavations on the south side of the Kastro hill abov'e the harbour 
disclosed some Hellenistic houses. The finds from this point include a 
Hellenistic head of tolerable workmanship, slightly under life-size, and a 
quantity of pottery. On the hill south of the Kastro further attempts to 
locate an archaic cemetery proved fruitless. In the neighbourhood of last 
year’s excavations two long terraced fields were dug, but only a few scat- 
tered sherds svere found. The whole of this part of the site seems to have 
been disturbed in later times. Trial excavations were also made on a site 
about three quarters of a mile away, where some early sherds had been 
found lying on the surface. 

Crete 

In the vineyard north-west of the Palace of Knossos was made a chance 
find of a fifth-century inscription in finely cut letters and two interesting 
fragments of archaic architectural sculpture. The smaller, and earlier, is 
the belted waist and buttocks of a running figure, not unlike those on the 
Rethymno mitra {AM 1906, pi. XXIII); the fragment dates probably 
from the late seventh century. The other is the lower part of a head, 
slightly under life-size, with layered hair, perhaps of the early sixth centur)’. 
Both fragments are cut in a soft rather badly pitted limestone and are from 
reliefs. Trial pits in the vineyard revealed a Roman stratum with a 
cist-grave containing three superposed skeletons, Roman coins and pottery 
overlying an LM level, but no trace of an archaic stratum. 

On the opposite side of the road, above the Palace, a wall, dated by 
the associated pottery to the Late Geometric period, came to light. Among 
the fill was the terracotta head (Fig. 9). It is intended to excavate this 
site next year. 

^Another important chance find was of a bronze bowl from the ditch 
of the road from the Tekke to H. loannes ; it is in two parts, the upper part 
curving over like a kothon, and has applied three fine gorgoneia of the late 
sixth century. The associated pottery included good fragments of Attic 
black-figure : kotyle, lekythos and hydria. No trace of structure, burning, 
or burial was found, and the bowl lay directly on a Minoan stratum. 

It was not possible to arrange for the further excavation of the Roman 
\illa this year; its mosaics have been roofed in and the ^veak points con- 
solidated with cement. In the area east of the ‘ Basilica,’ which last year 
yielded the \Tspasian inscription, further in\'estigation has yielded surface 
finds and other indications that this was an important residential quarter 
of the Roman town in the first and second centuries a.d. 

At Amnisos Marinatos has established that part of the Minoan building 
was still in use when the Greek temple was built. The burnt layer which 
covers the sanctuary suggests that it was not roofed until Roman times. 
Finds from the bottom of this layer include a few L.M. sherds, some 
Geometric, and an idol with raised arms, of Minoan type but evidently 
Protogeometric. From the upper levels came four Roman inscriptions 
giving the names of several Cretan Kocjnoi of the late second or first century 
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B.c. One of them, Lasthenes, son of Sosamenes, is perhaps the general 
who fought against Metellus. 

At Gazi near Tylissos two terracotta statuettes, 0-53 and o-8o metre 
high, were found by peasants. The smaller, which preserves traces of 



Fig. 8 . — Siphxos : seal (2:1). 


Fig. 9. — Knossos : terracotta head. 





Fig. 10. — Gazi: terracotta statuette. 

red paint, has horns and a pair of doves on her head; the larger (Fig. 10) 
belongs to a slightly later period than the other, that of the transition from 

Alinoan to Hellenic art. ^ 

Other finds in Central Crete reported by Alarinatos are Geometric 
graves near Arkhaues^ and at the mouth of the Kciircitos ] a grave excavated 
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by Platon near H. Paraskevies covered the period from Protogeometric to 
Orientalising. 

At Phaistos, under Pernier’s direction, the work of consolidation has 
been continued and almost completed. Attention was paid primarily to 
the Portico and apartments on the east side, the north facade of the central 
court and the northern quarter of the Palace. The method adopted has 
been to strengthen with cement those parts "which actually survive, and in 
this way to clarify the plan of the building and emphasise its main lines. 

Perhaps the most important discovery of the year was a chance find 
of three sheet-bronze statuettes near Dreros in North-east Crete (Fig. ii). 
In all three the technique is the same : they are composed of pieces of 
sheet bronze, in places only 4 mm. thick, which were fastened by bronze 
nails to a wooden core. The largest, about o-8o metre high, is male and 
naked ; the restoration of the arms is not yet certain, probably the right 
held a weapon above the head, the left covered the body with a shield. 
The other two, o-40-o-45 metre high, are female; they wear a low polos 
and a peplos ^vith patterned border; the arms fall straight to the sides. 
In spite of the sharp contrast between the male and the female figures, 
the three pieces are evidently contemporary, and to be dated probably to 
the early seventh century. The group illustrates for the first time the 
CTcpupriAoTov technique which is described by Pausanias in connexion 
with a statue at Sparta, and by other authors. The three statues have been 
brought to the National IVIuseum for cleaning and study. 

Marinates has excavated the site (Fig. 12) and found a small rectangular 
temple measuring internally 9-30 x 5-70 metres. He would restore it as a 
prostyle building, with flat roof and opening for smoke to escape, correspond- 
ing otherwise to the models from Perachora and the Argive Heraeum. 
At the centre was a rectangular hearth with a column base, originally 
one cf two, and at the south-west corner a rough stone foundation on which 
were Geometric sherds and terracottas, and the bronze gorgoneion (Fig. 13) 
of the early sixth century. Outside, where the bronze statuettes were 
found, tvas also a table for offerings. It is certainly the oldest archaic 
temple in Crete, belonging to the first half of the eighth century; its re- 
lations to Minoan predecessors and contemporary buildings in Greece 
have yet to be worked out. Marinatos identifies the temple as the 
Delphinion (Halbherr, Museo Ital. iii, 657 ff.). 

At Trapeza, by the village of Tzermiada in East Crete, a much-dis- 
turbed cave deposit has been exca\ ated by Pendlebury. At only one point 
was the original stratification preserved. Here \vas a Neolithic occupation, 
characterised by a distinctive local type of Neolithic pottery, now found for 
the first time. It has a dark, mottled appearance in colour, and flecked 
with black. Many of the fragments belong to round-bottomed vases of the 
‘ two-storied ’ t^qjc, and recall those from Miamu ; some have tubular 
handles, others a nose-like projection ^vith eyes incised on either side and 
in some cases a mouth below. The ware, which includes some incised 
pieces, seems to have continued into EM I, in which period the cave was 
evidently vacated and used for sepulchral purposes only. 


Pausanias, III, 17, 6. 
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EM 11 was well represented by pottery, including \"asiliki ware, by 
stone vases, and by a wealth of small finds. These include an ivory seal 
in the form of a seated monkey, perhaps the finest of its kind yet found in 
Crete (Fig. 14), and an ivory head with inset eyes, of delicate workmanship 
and oriental style (Fig. 15b). To the same period is tentatively assigned a 
group of small bone figurines of a type hitherto unknown in Crete. They 
stand erect, about 5 centimetres high, naked except for a projecting apron, 
with arms folded on the stomach. The heads are squarely blocked out and, 
but for a mouth, featureless (Fig. 15a). 

In this remote district the EM II culture probably continued longer 
than elsewhere, and the Vasiliki pottery may have o\'erlapped the light on 
dark EM III ware of which a number of fragments were found. In the 
Middle Alinoan period the cave fell into disuse, and was ultimately 
abandoned. AIM II and III are represented by only a handful of sherds. 
The most interesting of the later finds is an early twelfth-dynasty scarab 
of glazed steatite; it is excellently preserved and has a characteristic 
curvilinear pattern. 

Dodecanese 

Laurenzi’s excavations of 1934 in the necropolis of lalysos have 
now been published in Clara Rhodos VIII. 

Karo reports further discoveries on other sites in Rhodes : at Kameiros 
a Hellenistic temple and Late Hellenistic houses on the slopes of the 
acropolis ; in the city of Rhodes, a find of sling-stones from the harbour, 
their weights, marked in good lettering, ranging from five Attic minas to 
twenty talents, perhaps from the siege under Demetrius Poliorketes. 

In Kos the centre of the Hellenistic and Roman town has been reserved 
as an archaeological area, and excavations have been conducted on a large 
scale. In the Turkish quarter of the town, below a series of Roman houses, 
a Geometric cemetery has been found. The burials, which are in pithoi 
and stone-lined graves, are all cremations ; the pottery, some of which may 
be local, should prove of importance for the study of Rhodian Geometric. 
By the harbour three temples have been excavated ; they are identified by 
inscriptions as of Aphrodite Pandemos, Pontia and Herakles. In the same 
area was uncovered a group of Hellenistic houses at the intersection of two 
streets, and part of the original city wall dating from the foundation in 366. 
The Xorth-east corner of the Agora was cleared : on the east side is a 
Hellenistic hall, and below it one of the fourth century, evidently part of 
the original agora ; on the east side a massive Gorinthian propylaeum, of 
early imperial date, overlies a further stretch of the city wall. The Roman 
Thermae were cleared, and found to have been rebuilt in the Early Christian 
period, one of the largest rooms being used as a church. At other points 
in the island of Kos early Christian churches have been investigated. 

Turkey 

In Santa Sophia at Constantinople, Whittemore has continued the task 
of uncovering the mosaics. In a second preliminarv^ report he has published 
the lunette with the Airgin and the Emperors Constantine and Justinian 
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over the entrance to the south-east vestibule. The work in the south 
gallery, where he hopes to reveal a series of Imperial portraits, will be the 
subject of a third report. In the main part of the building he has begun 
the task of cleaning the figure of the Virgin in the apse. 

Continuing his excavations within the area of the Imperial Palace, 
Baxter has uncovered another large section of mosaic pavement adjacent 





Fig. 13. — Dreros: 

BROXZE GORGONEION. 



Fig. 14. — Trapeza: ivory seal ix 

FORM OF A MOXKEY. 





Fig. 15. — Trapeza: left, bone figurines; right, ivory he.ad. 

to that in the Triklinion discovered last year. The subjects in the new 
mosaic include a pastoral scene with ‘ Angora ’ goats, a dragon, a youth 
throwing a javelin and an eagle with snake. 

At Troy, Blegen continues to direct extensive excavations on behalf of 
the University of Cincinnati. The fourth (1935) campaign is reported in 
AJA 39, 550 ff. Here Blegen, in the light of that campaign, recapitulates 
his interpretation of the stratification of the site. \T, a long-lived city, was 
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evidently destroyed by earthquake soon after 1300 b.c. Built out of its 
ruins, \"n a followed almost immediately, but was destroyed by fire 
early in the t\velfth century, and replaced at once by VII b. VII a is 
characterised by a smooth yellow monochrome ware evolved from an 
antecedent category in \’I, presumably a local variety of yellow Alinyan. 
LH m influence on the pottery of both cities is strongly marked. 
The pottery of VII b includes Trojan monochrome ware, Mycenaean 
similar to that of the ‘ granary ’ class, and Buckelkeramik, virtually identical 
with that found in Macedonia. Dorpfeld is unable to accept the above 
chronology, and holds that \T was the city of Priam ; ATI a (which he 
would prefer to call VI b) that of Aeneas and his descendants (Iliad xx. 307), 
and Vil b that of the Trerians and Kimmerians, who came from Europe 
in the first millennium b.c. 

During the present (fifth) season (1936) the excavation of the large 
rectangular house of Troy I on the northern slope has been completed. 
In the centre of the citadel the ‘ island ’ in square E 6 (Dorpfeld, Troja iind 
Ilion, ii, pi. Ill) has been excavated down to the earliest phases of Troy II, 
below the complex of rooms uncovered last year which were probably 
the storerooms of the Troy II c palace, {AJA 39, 554 ff., pi. xlix). On the 
south-western slope a large area has been opened up outside the gate called 
by Dorpfeld VI u, where remains of many different periods have come to 
light. To the south, in squares F 8-9, layers of Troy V, VI, and VII have 
been dug not far from the South Gate. Elsewhere, notably at Houses 
VIE, ATE, and ATG on the eastern side of the citadel, soundings have been 
made with particular attention to the problem of differentiating the succes- 
sive strata. 

The Turkish excavations at Ala fa Huyuk have yielded some rich 
prehistoric grave groups. The finds include fine bronzes, gold and silver 
objects and pottery. It is hoped that further excavation will afford strati- 
graphical evidence, but in the meantime, on stylistic grounds, a third 
millennium date seems probable. At Baba Kqy, north-west of Bigadig in 
Balikesir vilayet, Bittel of the German Institute at Constantinople and 
Stewart of the British School have examined a prehistoric cemetery. 
Though it had previously been looted, they obtained a number of associated 
groups which should prove of chronological importance, and recorded 
some new information as to the plan and orientation of cemeteries of the 
A’ortan class. 

At Kusura, in the vilayet of Afyon Karahisar, Miss Lamb is excavating 
a prehistoric town settlement. It appears to cover the period from about 
3000 to 1100 B.C., and as yet no trace of Phrygian, Greek or Roman occupa- 
tion has been found. Numerous soundings have been made, and one area 
has been cleared for house foundations. 

Three periods have been distinguished. The earliest produced objects 
typical of the West Anatolian culture, having affinities with Ormerod’s 
finds, AVrtan, Thermi, and even Troy I: the finds are of pottery, stone, 
terracotta and copper or bronze. The next period, developing from the 
first, is marked by the appearance of a particularly fine red polished ware 
sometimes decorated with large horizontal ribs. The last period is hard 
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to place : there are parallels to certain forms from Troy \T and Alishar, 
but so far this stage is considered to be a distinct local development; the 
pottery, red or buff, is undecorated. Characteristic of this period are con- 
structions of terracotta adorned with stamped patterns (Fig. 1 6) . The objects 
are sometimes terminated with horn-like excrescences and may be altars. 
T\vo, in the form of pillars, are associated with a large terracotta plaque on 
which samples of grain were laid. It is too early to venture a final opinion 
as to the function of these constructions or to explain the significance of the 
finds with which they tvere associated. Further excavations are in progress 
at the time of writing. 

Cyprus 

At Khirokitia, thirty miles on the road from Nicosia to Limassol, 
Dikaios has followed up the trial excavation reported in JHS 54, 1 99 with a 
systematic excavation of the site. 

In conjunction with stone foundations of circular huts w^as uncovered 
an impressive circular enclosure whose sacred character appears to be 
unquestionable (Fig. 17). The enclosing wall is 1-30 metres thick, and is 
preserved in some places to a height of over 2 mietres, the total diameter 
being about 9'40 metres. Inside the enclosure stand two massive piers 
with a rectangular sinking in the top of each lined wdth slabs of ^vhite local 
stone. On the floor of the enclosure were found five skeletons, one of a 
child ; they were in a contracted position, and one which adjoined the 
space between the two piers was covered by a rectangular stone platform. 
The only entrance seems to have been high up in the enclosing wall at the 
south-west. 

The enclosure is surrounded by a ^vide horseshoe-shaped corridor 
closed on the east, north and west by a wall from 2 to 3-60 metres thick, 
on the south bv a wall of lighter construction. In the corridor was found 
a series of circular stone platforms covered with wLite slabs and framed by a 
rough kerb ; one had an oval stone at the centre. That these W'ere sacrificial 
tables seemis beyond question, for the fill of the corridor contained a 
C|uantit\- of animal bones and several heavily carbonised layers. The en- 
closure was supposedly a royal or priestly burial area, and was certainly 
of great ritual importance for the settlement. 

Pottery was found only in the top layer ; it 'was red wdth wavy incised 
decoration. From the lower levels stone vessels were recovered in great 
quantity. The shapes are oblong or round, rarely hemispherical, wdth flat 
or round bases. Among the other finds were flints and bone tools. The 
absence of pottery places the Khirokitia settlement before the phase of 
neolithic culture represented at Erimi,^^ which is characterised by the 
uni\-ersal use of pottery, white painted and red. 

At Curium Hill has continued his excavations at several points. The 
imposing residence with mosaic pa\-ements and inscriptions, which are 
dated to the fourth century a.d., has now been completely cleared; an 
Early Christian basilican church has been excavated, and beyond the 
hippodrome to the west the precinct of Apollo has been partly cleared. 

H. Meg.vw. 

“ J^-^' 53. -94 ft., 54 > 19^ f'-. 55 , I/O 



GREEK IXFLUENX:E IN THE ADRIATIC SEA BEFORE THE 
FOURTH CENTURY B.C. 


The purpose of this paper ^ is to discuss the evidence for early Greek 
enterprise in the Adriatic, and to ascertain, within such limits as the scanty 
material imposes, its nature and extent. The Greek cities of Illyria and 
the eastern coast of Italy were always unimportant, though not, perhaps, 
quite so unimportant as has often been supposed. But it may be worth 
while to try to discover why no literary tradition has survived and why 
these cities remained without influence on, though not uninfluenced by, 
the main current of Greek history. 

I. The sources and the credibility of Greek enterprise 

IN THE AdRI.VTIC. 

Aleman is the only seventh-century author whose fragments betray an 
interest, albeit an incidental interest, in the Adriatic.- He wrote for a 
Spartan audience, and would write what they could understand, and his 
poetry was sung at festivals in which many must have joined. Spartans 
of the late seventh century had heard something of the tribe in the northern 
corner of the Adriatic and of the Illyrians on the eastern shore or farther 
inland.^ In the sixth century Greek knowledge of Adriatic geography, 
human and physical, began to take shape. Not only the allusions in the 
poems of Mimnermus of Colophon and Ibycus of Rhegion,^ which shew 
that Greek legends were thus early being attached to the coasts of the 
Adriatic, but the systematic works of Scylax of Caryanda ^ and Hecataeus 
of IMiletus ® are as old as the sixth century. The poets may have felt only 
the mildest interest in the sea, using it as a background for story-telling ; 
but everything that tve know of Scylax and Hecataeus suggests that they 
were practical men, and, accordingly, that there was some real interest in 
the Adriatic and a demand for information ^vhich they sought to satisfy. 


1 Part of this essay was awarded the Cromer Prize 
by the Biiti'sh Academy in 1935 : the Appendices and 
the sections bearing on archaeology' '.i.e most of Sec- 
tion III on Trade) have been added later, and to 
make the sutures less apparent much of the original 
essay has been rewritten. Among many obligations, 
I must mention particularly that under which I am 
to Mr. R. H. Dundas for his patient and inspiring 
encouragement, and to Mr. A. A. Blakeway for much 
help and many suggestions, which I acknowledge in 
the course of the essay, 

~ When the traditional dates of Aleman 'Suidas, 
01.27; Eusebius, 01,30.4 and OI.42) have been 
scaled down, as they probably should be < see Crusius 
in RE^ he remains a late seventh-century poet. 


^ Aleman, fr. 23, i, 834 (Bergk). The case for the 
Adiiatic and against the Paphlagonian Eneti is argued 
in Section III. Steph. Byz. sub ’Apd^ai rj Apa^oi 
They are not mentioned elsewhere. 

^ See Appendix I for the Diomedes Cult, and 
leferences. 

^ Scylax is quoted in Schol. Apollonius Rhodius, 
I\\ 1215. NeaTaious ts touj N-Tiaious IkuXcc^ (priTiv 
MAAupiKov* dtro toAcov TrapdirAoUi . . There is 
no reason to reject this fragment : no similar passage 
occurs in the fourth-century Periplus, and the 
Scholiast was acquainted with the work of the 
Caryandean .Schol. Ap. Rhod. I, 1177;. 

Hecataeus, frs. 54-71 in FHG I; Jacoby I, frs. 
90-108. 
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It follows that the Greeks were active in the Adriatic in the sixth 
century, but more than this the contemporary literary evidence does not 
allow us to assert. It tells us nothing of the nature of this activity, nothing 
that can be called history. It is true that the evidence gains in importance 
because it has so often been asserted ” that there was very little, or no, 
Greek activity in the Adriatic before the fourth century. This view, 
though it disregards the contemporary literary evidence, has been fairly 
widely held, and supported by variety of arguments, \vhich, "when examined, 
do not disclose a very high degree of cogency. It has been stated that 
natural deterrents to settlement in the Adriatic outweighed the advantages, 
and that the Greeks deliberately avoided the sea for good reasons. How- 
ever, no one has disputed the existence of Greek settlements in the Adriatic 
in the fourth century, when the natural deterrents must have been just as 
great as in the sixth and fifth centuries. As a matter of fact, these natural 
deterrents have been much exaggerated. One form that the argument 
has taken is to be found in the Cambridge Ancient History, III, 633, 'where it 
is maintained that ' the copious rainfall ... of the Adriatic from Epirus 
northward ’ was a serious physical obstacle to the founding of colonies. 
The facts ® justify no such generalisation about rainfall on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic. It is true that there are two very wet belts : Montenegro ® 
and Albania north of the Drin, and the east and the north-east coast of the 
Gulf of Fiume. A rainfall of more than 150 cm. per year is heavier than 
any in Greece or in Greek colonial areas ; indeed, it takes rank as the heaviest 
rainfall in Europe. Yet on the islands and on the coast north of Ragusa 
and south of Fiume the rainfall averages between 75 and 100 or 100 and 
150 cm. per year, and even the latter figure is no higher than that for 
CorccTa and Epirus. Sicily and Italy south of the Lacinian Promontorv 
have approximately the same average rainfall as the Dalmatian coast 
from Fiume to Spalato. So it cannot well have been rain that deterred 
Greeks from settling there. 

Winds are sometimes mentioned as a reasonable explanation of the 
supposed failure of the Greeks to colonise the Adriatic. In particular, the 
sudden gusts of the Bora make the harbourless eastern coast of Italy danger- 
ous. This is perfectly true, and there is no reason to believe that there was 
any Greek settlement on the coast north of Monte Gargano and south of 
Numana. But the influence of the Bora must not be exaggerated. In 
the first place, it is a winter wind, and its summer form, the Borino, is 
altogether milder. The Greeks in any case preferred to make their 
\'oyages during the summer, and would thus escape the most savage type of 


" Bcloch. Gr. Gesch. II. i68: Holm. Gesch. Sizil- 
it ns. II, 134. 

® Slx the charts in Philipp:bOn, Das Mittelmeer- 

® It impusbible to be consistent about Illvrian 
place-names. Where tliere are familiar Wmetian 
names, I have as a rule used them, as it is pedantic 
to refer to Crnasjora and the Boka Kotorska. How- 
ever. in the case of little-known places, I have tended 
to Li'ie the Ch<jatian name \e.g. Brae, rather than 


Brazza; Hvar rather than Lesina), as this form will 
be found on the best modern maps {e.g. the Jugoslav 
edition of tlie Austiian Staff). I have tried to deal 
with Albanian names on the same principle. 

This deterrent was called to my notice by Dr. 
Carv'; who also helped me with a number of other 
suggestions which I acknowledge in their place. 

W. B. Turrill, The Flora of the Balkan Pemnsida. 
^2 ff. 
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Bora. Again, they would tend to sail up the Illyrian coast, with its 
numerous islands and creeks, where, in the shelter of cliffs of a certain 
orientation, the effects of the Bora are not felt ; nor do they pass far out to 
sea, when the Greek ships struck across from Hvar or Trogir to .Ajicona, 
Adria, or Spina. History amply refutes the view that the Bora is a serious 
menace to a navy of oars and sails. Not only have we the specific statement 
of Herodotus that the Phocaeans explored the Adriatic, but also the 
absolutely undoubted fact that the Venetians, who depended on oared 
galleys and sailing-ships no less than did the Greeks, were able to control 
the Dalmatian and Albanian coasts for many hundred years. 

..Another theory has often been advanced to shew why, as is supposed, 
the Greeks made little headway in the Adriatic.^- There is some reason 
to belie\'e that pirates gave trouble to Greek traders in the Adriatic in the 
first half of the fourth century,^® but none to believe that the ferocity of the 
Illyrians prevented early Greek trade and colonisation. One of the most 
cogent reasons for believing that there was a very considerable volume of 
trade up and down the Adriatic, from the Po \"alley to Greece, South 
Italy and Sicily, is the existence of piracy in the early fourth century. 
Piracy thrives on trade and dies out when there is none. It would be a 
different matter if there was any reason to believe that the early Illyrians 
were organised into a league to resist the Greeks. But Polybius clearly 
states that Agron and Teuta were the first native princes to build up a 
considerable power. Before their day there must have been spasmodic 
outbreaks of piracy, in which, no doubt, the Greeks gave as good as they 
got. Triremes were a match for lembi even in the narrow channels that 
separate Hvar from Brae, Korcula, and the mainland. 

It has sometimes been maintained that Etruscan hostility prevented 
Greek expansion in the Adriatic. This Avas not the case, as the Etruscans 
were never in a position to control the sea. There is some evidence 
of national rivalry in the tradition of an attempted Thessalian settle- 
ment at Ravenna which came to nothing owing to Etruscan opposition. 
But against this must be set the evidence for Greco-Etruscan friend- 
ship on the Adriatic, which will be mentioned in Section H of this paper, 
and the fact that before 550 the Etruscans were not a power in the Po 
valley. It is, indeed, more than doubtful if the Etruscans were ever in 
full control of a good port on the eastern seaboard of Italy. North of 
Adria were the \Tneti. Adria was Greek,^’^ with Etruscan elements; 
similarly with the city in Valle Trebba.^® Ravenna was L^mbrian ; so 
too was Ariminum.^® It is very unlikely that the Umbrians would let the 


E.g. Casson, Macedonia. Thrace, and Illyria, 320. 
‘ The complete absence of penetration northward into 
the Dalmatian archipelago seems explicable on the 
assumption that piracy was in uncontestable control 
of these regions.' 

Diodorus, XVI, 5. Cf. Dittenberger (ed. 3), 

305. 

“ Polyb. 2, 2. 

Diodorus, XV, 14 ff. 

Strabo, 214; cf, Zosimus, V, 27. Dittenberger, 
(ed. 3) no. 305, might be taken to indicate Etruscan 


piracy in the Adriatic; but (i) before 325 the 
Etruscan power north of the Apennines had been 
broken by the Gauls, and (2 } Dionysius of Halicarn- 
assus says (I, 29, 2) that the Greeks used to call 
AaTlvot Kai 'OuppiKoi Kai AOjovs; Kal oux^oi a>.Aoi by 
the name Tuppnvoi. 

See Section II below (p. iSob 
Id, 

Strabo, 217 (.-Vriminum) ; 217, 19, 27 '^Ra- 

venna: see, further, note 144 of Section II u 
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Etruscans, their great enemies, use their harbours against the Greeks. 
..Ancona and Xumana were Picene,-^ the latter with strong Greek elements. 
Cupramarittima is called Etruscan by Strabo, but the finds shew that he 
is mistaken.-- The Picenes themselves seem to have been friendly with 
the Greeks, or not interested in the sea ; their best harbour remained quite 
unimportant in the early period, and it was only when it had been taken 
over by Syracusan fugitives that this Avas changed. In the literary tradition 
there is only one indication, and that a weak one, that Ancona was occupied 
before the fourth century. 

This digression on supposed deterrents to colonisation and trade with 
the Adriatic area has led, inevitably, to many anticipations. But it is now 
clear, at least, that we have a right to expect to find traces of Greek activity 
north of Epidamnus in early sources. Unfortunately, as has been said, 
the seventh- and sixth-century references do not tell us about trade and 
colonisation in the Adriatic, but only suggest that there is something to be 
known about them. It is only in fifth-century sources that anything that 
could even remotely be called Adriatic History is preserved. Herodotus gives 
about three invaluable facts ; Thucydides has a good deal to say about 
Corcyra and Epidamnus, and most of what he says has an indirect bearing 
on the Adriatic ; Pausanias has preserved a contemporary epigram. In 
later writers, notably the author of the De Alirabilibus Auscultationibus, 
Ephorus, Pliny, Plutarch, Pausanias, the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Strabo, many interesting facts are to be found, and the geographical works 
of Pseudo-Scylax and, to a lesser extent, Pseudo-Scymnus, have a peculiar 
value. But nowhere do we find any trace of a consecutive history under- 
lying the scattered facts ; nowhere do "we meet the name of an author, late 
or early, who wrote an account of the activities of Greeks in the Adriatic. 
Every fact that is preserved, is preserved incidentally as bearing on another 
theme, part of the history' of another city. No Greek author did for the 
history of Spina, Adria, Lissus, and the city on the Black Corcyra what 
Antiochus of Syracuse did for the cities of Alagna Grecia and Sicifo. 

This is surely not coincidence pure and simple. The Adriatic was a 
part of the Greek world which was not in contact with a great barbarian 
power, with Persia or with Phoenicia ; it had no epic struggle, no Salamis 
or Himera. There may have been stirring rivalries, but they were trade 
rivalries, in no sense national : and Thucydides who passed over the 
economic aspects of the Peloponnesian War set a fashion, or perhaps mani- 
fested an innate Greek tendency. It is possibly worth while to note that 
the history of Massalia and the Greek cities in Spain is nearly a similar 
blank, though now and then the interest of the struggle with the Phoenicians 
has led to the preservation of an isolated fact. 

The archaeological evidence is naturally' useful for confirming and 
amplifying the written tradition. But it can unfortunately only be used 
with very great caution. Though there has been sy'stematic excavation 
in Italy, notably at Comacchio and in Piccnum, there has been very little 


Piiny, A’//. III. 113. Strabo 241. That it was a Picene city is proved 

The evidence fur the following passage will be by finds from the site, now in Ancona (cf. Randall- 
found below. Section II, notes 140 fif. Macl\er, Iron Age in Italy, ch. IV). 
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in Dalmatia and none in northern Albania. Owing to the fact that 
the islands of Korcula, Hvar and \hs, where there were undoubtedly 
Greek settlements,-^ are now economically dependent on the vines that 
cover such part of their surface as is not wood or bare limestone, there 
seems to be very' little prospect that any systematic digging will be done, 
and the sporadic finds can never lead to any definite conclusion about the 
upper limit for the date of the foundation of a colony. Under these circum- 
stances tentative suggestion must take the place of positive affirmation 
about the political, social, and economic history of the Greek cities on the 
shores and islands of the Adriatic sea. 


II. The Greek Settlements. 

The suggestion that Phoenicians established factories on the coast of 
Montenegro ■was made over fifty years ago, and has recently been revived.-^ 
But it is unsupported by evidence strong enough to outweigh the very 
serious objections to which it is open. The evidence for the theory, and the 
reasons for which it must be rejected, are as follows. 

A Greek legend, which, as it was known to Herodotus and Sophocles, 
is at least as old as the fifth century, made Cadmus the Phoenician leave 
Greece and settle among the Illyrians. He "went overland, and became 
king of the Illyrian TyxsAsis or ’EyxeAeioi or TyysAeai or TyxsAavss, and in 
the fourth century was honoured with a temple on the Bocche di Cattaro. 
In the same tradition he gives a name to Bouthoe, the modern Budua, 
and a very late authority makes him founder of Lychnidus. He was also 
connected with Lissus and Apollonia. 

The significance of these legends will be discussed belo'w. For the 
present it is enough to note that there is no convincing evidence for historic 
Phoenicians, as opposed to mythical Cadmeans, on the coasts of Monte- 
negro and Albania. It may be true that one account of Xarona made it a 
Phoenician foundation.-® It is certainly true that the ancient name of 
Mljet, Melite or IMeleda, is suggestive of that of an island that lay in a 
Carthaginian sphere of influence. But the name has a perfectly good Greek 
root,-^ and even if it had not, the value of the name as evidence for 
Phoenician colonisation \vould be quite negligible. There are rumours 
that Phoenician inscriptions have been found on Lagosta and Mljet,'-® 
but until these have been traced and examined, an attitude of doubt is 
demanded. 

Other considerations, such as the existence of a serpent cult in Roman 
times, and the possible occurrence of physical types among the Croatians 
that might be called Syrian,'-® are very weak in themselves. If the presence 
of Phoenicians "were certainly established on other evidence, they might 
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have some interest and relevance, but they are themselves obviously far too 
\veak for serious consideration. 

The archaeological evidence, the supposed relevance of which was 
recently pointed out, is also unconvincing. 

A Roumanian scholar pointed out that a peculiar type of axe- 
head with a tongue of metal protruding towards the blade on the side 
nearest the shaft was only to be found on the Illyrian coast only between 
and including the neighbourhood of Spalato and the Lake of Scutari. 
He emphasised that these axes can have had no practical value such as 
would justify their export commercially, and contended that their value 
must have been ritual. Citing as a parallel an axe from Beisan in Syria, 
he argued for a Syrian settlement on the coast of Illyria. But there are no 
less than three considerations that tell fatally against this view. First, 
the parallel is by no means exact. The Beisan axe is of a distinct type 
from the Dalmatian, as it seems to be meant to resemble a human hand, 
with the shaft on the protruding thumb, and the four fingers pointing 
a\vay from the blade of the axe ; while the Dalmatian type cannot have 
been hafted on the protruding tongue of metal, \vhich runs towards and 
not away from the blade. A single glance is enough to convince anyone 
that the two types are distinct.®^ Secondly, the Beisan type is by no means 
confined to Syria, specimens having come to light in Hungary, the Caucasus, 
and Siberia. In fact, there does not appear to be a parallel for the Beisan 
axe in Syria. Couissin suggests that it is of northern origin. Thirdly, 
the date of the Beisan axe cannot be later than the end of the fourteenth 
century b.c., and few would be so bold as to maintain that colonists were 
leaving the coast of Swia for Illyria at so early a date. 

The Protogeometric sherds which have been found at Coppa Nevigata 
near Manfredonia,®^ and not the Dalmatian axes, the date of which is quite 
uncertain, furnish the earliest evidence of contact between the Adriatic 
and the Aegean world. These sherds are far earlier than any others that 
have as yet come to light, and taken in conjunction with the sherds from 
Scoglio del Tonno near Taranto and the stories in Herodotus and Antiochus 
about Cretans in lapygia®^ must be considered to indicate an early con- 
nexion of this part of Italy with the Aegean world. 

By the eighth century the Greeks had begun to venture westward, 
foremost among them the Euboeans, who had settled on Corcyra some time 
before 734.®® They probably sent out a factory northward to the Bay of 
\'alona, where they settled on Oricus. Tradition made it a very early 
Euboean foundation, connecting it with the dispersal after the taking of 
Troy.®® The poetic embroidery need not destroy our belief in the essential 
truth of the story, more especially because there are a number of traces of 
Euboean activity in northern Epirus. The district on the Vijose which 
later centred round Amantia was as early as the fifth century called 
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Abantis,®^ which points to a tradition of a Euboean connexion. Another 
story made Elephenor, the Euboean hero, founder of the city.^® These 
legends are most easily explained by the supposition of Euboean influence 
in the neighbourhood. 

The Euboeans were traders, not farmers, for they settled on an island 
in the southern corner of the Bay of Valona,'^® not in the fertile plain 
between the \djose and the Semeni or on the rich uplands of Malakastra. 
It was known in the fifth and fourth centuries as Oricus,"^^ Oricum being a 
later form, and the name spread until in Hecataeus’ day it covered the 
whole gulf between the Acroceraunian Mountains and the mainland, which 
indicates that the settlement enjoyed a measure of prosperity and import- 
ance. It was well situated for communication southward to Corcyra, 
since it \vas possible to avoid the voyage round the headland and down 
the gulf by crossing the Logara Pass to the harbour Panormus, the one 
break in the steeply rising western side of the peninsula. The Euboeans 
also established posts on the mainland opposite Corcvna,"^- and thus astride 
of the Corfu Channel they could control all shipping going north. They 
seem to have kept on fairly good terms with the natives, for they did not 
expel them from the island, and when the Corinthians came and did so,^^ 
they could retire northward, not only to their own people in Illyria, but 
also to the Euboean post on Oricus.'*'^ Tradition called these natives 
Liburnians. This is possibly trustworthy. There is some indication that 
the name was once used of natives south of the later Liburnia."^^ 

The organised expedition from Corinth struck at the foundation of 
Euboean power by the expulsion of the Eretrians from Corcyra. There is 
no evidence for any attack on Oricus, and as the Corinthians were far more 
interested in Sicily than in Illyria, it is unlikely that the island settlement 
was molested. But the Euboeans were effectively crippled by the loss of 
Corcyra, and Oricus remained the limit of their northward expansion. If 
^\■e suppose that Oricus was founded in the eighth century, there is a very 
considerable hiatus between this early venture in northern Epirus and the 
late seventh-century colonies at Apollonia and Epidamnus. This is 
explained by the fact that Corinth w'as at first bent on securing Archias’ 
acquisition, the best harbour on the eastern coast of Sicily ; later, by the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Corcyra had become a considerable 
power, and Corinth was preoccupied with the attempt to bring her to heel 
and perhaps with internal troubles, leading to a change of government. 
The quarrel with Corcyra had come to a head by 664 and a generation 
later Corcyra was still not only independent, but the strongest naval 
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power in the north-west. However, she was on good enough terms with 
Corinth to succeed in enlisting her sympathy for the idea of founding a 
colony on the coast of Illyria, in the exploitation of which Corinth was 
probably by now keenly interested.^® In 627 Epidamnus was founded by 
a mixed expedition, with Corcyreans in a majority, but with some 
Corinthians and other Dorians. The oecist was a Bacchiad Corinthian, 
Phalius, son of Eratocleides. So Corinth certainly had a stake in the 
venture. It may have been the case that to refuse to allo\v Corinthian co- 
operation would have meant a war 'which Corcyra was unwilling to face. 
Corinth was indeed a very formidable power, organised by an able ruler 
and commercially supreme in the west. Corcyra, for her part, had reason 
to be polite, if Illyrian silver was a vital Corinthian interest. 

The headland of Dyrrachium is so prominent a landmark on the other- 
wise featureless coast that there is no reason to suppose that when the 
colony was founded, Corinthians and Corcyreans kne^v that from Epidamnus 
the heart of Ilbnia could be penetrated. As a matter of fact, the immediate 
hinterland of both Apollonia and Epidamnus is comparatively easy. The 
later Egnatian way struck the coast at these cities because they were 
convenient harbours ; no other necessity of geography made them the 
western termini. It would, indeed, be definitely better to avoid talking of 
' Epidamnus and Apollonia on the overland route to the Aegean, the 
Egnatian way.’ The only reason that this extremely arduous route was 
used for the transport of goods in ancient times 'was a strictly military one. 
Its importance dates from Roman times. Before then, it seems a priori 
highly unlikely that goods were sent overland from, say, Potidaea to 
Apollonia, which do not lie on the way to any two great mutually dependent 
consuming centres, and which cannot themselves have been big enough 
consumers to keep so arduous a route open in their own interest. It is 
only true to say that the Egnatian way was used in the archaic period if 
all that is meant thereby is that the centre of Illyria, the consuming area 
the importance of which is proved by the Trebeniste finds, could be 
reached from either the Aegean or the Adriatic. 

It seems likely that the city was called Epidamnus and the headland 
Dyrrachium.-^® As the city grew larger and spread up over the cape, it 
came to be called Dyrrachium, which it sometimes was by the fifth 
century,^® though the alternative Epidamnus was more usual. The truth 
behind the tradition that there were two cities on the headland is in all 
probability the fact that the city varied in size from time to time, in pros- 
perity spreading over the whole cape as far as the site of the so-called Porta 
Romana and towards the northern entrance of the lagoon, and in lean 
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times restricted to the land round the harbour, in much the same way as 
after the earthquake of 1273 the mediaeval town shrunk into the southern 
corner of the Byzantine. 

Though for many years the most northerly Greek outpost in the 
Adriatic, Epidamnus was in no sense cut off from the homeland. About 
two generations after the foundation, it could boast of a citizen, one 
Amphimnestus, rich and famous enough to aspire to the hand of the 
daughter of Cleisthenes of Sicyon,®- a city which had been gaining in 
importance under its tyrants’ wise rule, and may conceivably have been 
interesting itself in western trade, or at least carrying trade, after the 
building of a navy that helped to win the Sacred War.®^ At the wooing, 
Sybaris and Siris, x\etolia and Molossia, were also represented, and as all 
the other suitors came from Greece proper, the presence of this contingent 
from the west might be significant. But lack of further evidence and the 
doubtful historical value of Herodotus’ story make speculation idle. About 
this time the exiles from Scillus and Dyspontium,^^ chased from the Alpheus 
valley by the invaders from Hollow Elis, chose to go to the t^vo Greek cities 
on the Illyrian coast for their refuge. This reinforcement must have 
arrived towards the end of the first quarter of the sixth century, and may 
have contributed substantially to that growth in size and population which 
impressed Thucydides.®® Ultimately the city’s prosperity must have been 
based on trade, as the neighbouring barbarians, the Taulantii, can never 
have been reduced to serfdom, and must have been neighbours far from 
ideal, as they could be induced to serve the interests of factions within the 
city.®'^ But Epidamnus flourished during the sixth century. By 516 one 
of the citizens was rich enough to own horses and win the chariot race at 
Olympia. Cleosthenes was, indeed, not only wealthy, but pretentious, 
for he made a flamboyant departure to celebrate his success by the dedica- 
tion of statues of himself, his charioteer and his horses, all four of them, 
with their names inscribed below.®® If, as we are bound to assume, the 
wealth that enabled Cleosthenes to win his chariot race was based on 
Adriatic and Illyrian trade, it is not remarkable that the aristocratic govern- 
ment, the form of which presumably dated from the foundation, was 
challenged. Trade meant a vocutik 65 oyAog and democratic ideas. The 
struggle was long and embittered, and led to loss of prosperity and 
territory.®® 

The aristocrats seem to have had two methods of securing their position. 
By forbidding trade with the natives except through the agency of an 
official,®® they made influence over the natives a monopoly of the privileged 
class, and this connexion they were able to exploit to their own considerable 
advantage.®^ They probably also enjoyed the support of Corcyra; at 
least, the Corcyreans refused to come to the help of the embarrassed 
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democrats,®- when they were assailed simultaneously by the exiles and the 
natives. Corcyra was thus missing an admirable opportunity of establish- 
ing her influence in the city, which she may have been anxious to do. 
This is not quite certain, because it is possible that the Corcyreans cynically 
reckoned that it was as well that Epidamnus should waste her strength and 
that continued confusion was bound in any case to lead to a Corcyrean 
protectorate. It would be important to ascertain the exact relations 
between the two cities from the foundation of Epidamnus to the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war. Most likely Periander’s double conquest of 
Corcyra destroyed her influence over Epidamnus for the time. Only by 
the end of the sixth century had Corcyra begun to build up a powerful navy 
of triremes,®® the implied increase of wealth coinciding with the growth of 
Adriatic trade. Even so, it is clear from the events of the thirties of the 
fifth century that Epidamnus was independent. If she coined on the 
Corcyrean standard, it was for commercial convenience, not as a subject 
ally. \Vhen Corcyra had become an uncomfortably powerful neighbour, 
the possibility of Corinthian intervention preserved for Epidamnus the 
substance of independence. For much the same reason the southern 
neighbours of the Corcyreans, the Cephallenians, supported Corinth ®^ ; 
and the loyalty of the colonies in the north-^vest may not have been entirely 
disinterested. Corinth asked for sentimental recognition, and Corcyra 
was near and powerful. Apollonia, the other Greek city of south Illyria, 
certainly preserved a close connexion with Corinth.®^ 

This colony was Corinthian, though, no doubt, with Corcyrean ele- 
ments.®® The settlers arrived, to judge from the archaeological evidence, 
some time early in the sixth or late in the seventh century.®^ As 
the city could be reached overland from the south,®® there is no need 
to suppose that it must have been founded at a time when Periander was in 
control of Corcyra. There is, indeed, one interesting indication that at 
this time — the latter part of the seventh century — other cities were beginning 
to take an interest in the Adriatic, though the development of Rhodian and 
Phocaean activity falls in the sixth. The East Greek sherd from the site 
of Apollonia is the earliest trace which has been preserved.®® The 
southern Adriatic was not the monopoly of Corinth and Corcyra. 
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The native settlement on the site of Apollonia was occupied by two 
hundred settlers, under an oecist whom tradition called Gylax. But 
even if the city was called after him,'^^ the name Apollonia, and with 
it the cult of Apollo, was firmly established in the fifth century. It seems 
probable that the number of settlers was very small, and the venture conse- 
quently of second-class importance. Though it is the unfortunate fact 
that we simply do not know how many men Archias took to Syracuse or 
Phalanthus to Tarentum, the tradition that a thousand men went to 
Leucas makes the Apollonia expedition look small. 

Some time after the foundation the Apolloniates received an accession 
of strength from the Pisatan exiles, but there is no particular reason to con- 
nect this with the expansion of the city, which may well have been due to 
natural growth in population and the desire of the governing class to 
strengthen the landowning interest against the vcxutikos 

There is less evidence for the prosperity of Apollonia than there is for 
that of Epidamnus. But the two cities shared a favourable position for trade 
with the interior and with the northern Adriatic, and there is reason to 
suppose that Apollonia contrived to extend her territory to the south along 
the \fijose and Shushice valleys. In the generation before the Persian war 
her territory stretched as far south as the \fijose,’^ which in those days 
meant that she was in control of part of the coast of the Bay of A'alona. 
The story of Euenius reflects in many ways the interest of Apollonia ; land- 
owning seemed to one Apolloniate at least the best thing that life offered, 
and the honour which the state paid to Helios entailed the care of a 
flock of sheep, which is not without significance. The neighbourhood of 
the city was famous grazing country. 

The southward expansion continued in the fifth century. 

By Herodotus’ day the Afijose was flowing through Apolloniate terri- 
tory to reach the sea,^® that is, through the Abantis district, which may 
be presumed to be at least as far south as the later Amantia. This is the 
modern Plloca, lying 34 miles south of Apollonia, in an angle formed by the 
Amlona— Tepeleni route where it divides, to meet again at the crossing of 
the Shushice, east of A alona. 

The otherwise unknown Thronion,"® traditionally a mixed Euboean— 
Locrian settlement, was reduced. The Apolloniates did their work 
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thoroughly, for the only historical mention of Thronion is, oris in connexion 
with, the epigram which records its downfall. 

The spoils taken from the city and the Abantis were undoubtedly of 
very considerable value, for from the tenth of them a dedication on a 
most lavish scale was made at Olympia. The black limestone base on 
which the statues stood cannot have been of less than lo metres radius to 
judge from the curve of the remaining fragments, and the composition 
included fourteen figures, gods and goddesses, Greeks and barbarians ; 
and the son of Alyron would not give his services for nothing. 

The Apolloniate expansion southward may have been actuated by 
something more than desire to increase the territory of the city. Her 
relations \vith Corinth were, no doubt, always close, and she needed the 
support of the mother city to assure her independence of Corcyra. She 
ahvays paid to Corinth the respect due from a daughter city,®^ and there is 
some reason to suppose that Corinth helped her in the struggle for the 
hinterland of the Bay of \"alona, for one tradition said that Corinth shared 
the spoils.^- As the power of Corcyra on the sea grew and that of Corinth 
diminished, it became more and more imperative to have firm control of a 
land route to the south, to ensure free communication \vith Corinth even if 
Corcyra disapproved. The conquest of the Shushice valley was probably 
part of a successful attempt to make certain of the route to Ambracia; 
that the attempt was successful is evident because Corinth was able to 
march troops overland, either from Ambracia or Oeniadae, in 435.®^ 

The extension of territory ^vas in some \vays dangerous for Apollonia. 
It led to an increase in the number of unprivileged and potentially disloyal 
members of the community, many of whom ^vere of native extraction, even 
if we suppose that Thronion was a Greek settlement. The resident aliens 
who came to the city to trade could be prevented from staying by periodical 
expulsions, but, even so, the privileged class was heavily outnumbered 
by the non-privileged, and, indeed, by the non-free class. Among them- 
selves, the citizens enjoyed equality of rights, and could claim in some 
sense to have a democratic form of go\’ernment.®® But it is probable that 
the descendants of the original citizens excluded later comers from the 
citizenship ; not perhaps all at once, when so small a body would need 
reinforcement, and the men of Scillus and Dyspontium would hardly have 
gone to Apollonia, if it meant that they had no chance of citizenship. But 
as the city grew in size, the policy of the rulers no doubt became more 
exclusive. Citizenship was becoming more valuable. 

After 600 both Apollonia and Epidamnus began to derive their wealth 
not only from trade with the Illyrians and from agriculture, but also from 
their position on the trade route north, by which a stream of Corinthian 
exports reached the tribes on the east coast of Italy and the coasts and 
islands of Dalmatia. During most of the century this stream was a mere 
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Corinthian trickle, but later it became an Attic flood, and the two cities 
can hardly have failed to benefit.*^ 

The Phocaeans were in all probability the first Greeks to reach the Po 
valley.®*^ Herodotus does not say so, but he mentions their Adriatic 
voyages as vauTiAii^ai uaxp^ai, comparable as achievements to the long 
expeditions to Spain, France and Tuscany. That they were the first 
Greeks to reach the northern end of the Adriatic is not quite certain, as 
Tuscany and Spain had certainly been reached by Greeks before the rise 
of Phocaea. Yet it is probable on the ground that the earliest Greek 
imports into Picenum and the Po lands are not much earlier than 600, and 
one of the earliest is the East Greek bronze from Numana. By this time 
the Phocaeans were undoubtedly active in the west, the foundation of 
Massalia falling in the year 600 and being subsequent to trade contacts 
with the south of France.®® The thalassocracy follotved in the sixth 
century.®® Since then, the earliest imports in the northern Adriatic are 
contemporary with Phocaean activity elsewhere in the west, it is reasonable 
to connect the two and believe that the Phocaeans reached the Po and 
were the first to do so. 

A\’hen Herodotus speaks of the Phocaeans as t6v ASpiriv . . . outoi o5 
KotraSs^avTss he must mean very much more than that they sailed up to the 
most northerly point of the gulf. Etruria and Iberia had been fairly well 
known to Greeks for some time before the rise of Phocaea. The con- 
clusion that the Phocaeans did more than was necessary for mere profit- 
making — that they were, in short, scientifically interested in the lands 
they visited — follows naturally from what Herodotus says of them. Others 
had sailed to the west, but it was left to the Phocaeans to make thorough 
studies of the coasts. 

It is not denied that the Phocaean voyages were caused primarilv bv 
economic and political conditions. That the Phocaeans originally went far 
afield may well have been due to the fact that nearer sites for colonies were 
filling up,®^ rather than to an unproven friendship for the Samians, whose 
fellow-citizen Colaeus was the first to make a fortune in southern Spain. ®- 
That they explored Spain, the south of France, Tuscany and the Adriatic 
was probably due to the fact that they were looking for tin and the routes 
by which tin could reach the Mediterranean.®® Confirmation for this view 
may be found in the scarcity of Phocaean traces in the Adriatic. There is a 
list of -ussa names : the Celadussae,®^ the Kornat group west of Sibenik, 
the unknown mainland city Melitusa,®® Elaphussa,®® known to the Romans 
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as Brattia and to the Croats as Brae, where, indeed, traces of a Greek settle- 
ment are coining to light. There might conceivably have been a small 
Phocaean settlement on the site of Skrip,®® on the northern shore of the 
island. There are the East Greek imports in Apulia, Illyria and the 
Po valley,^^^ none of which is specifically Phocaean, and which are 
perhaps better connected with Rhodian enterprise. There is, in brief, but 
little evidence outside of Herodotus for Phocaean voyages in the Adriatic. 
^Vhen the Phocaeans found what they wanted in Spain, they concentrated 
all their energies on securing the market and the route to it. They did not 
follow up their exploration of the Adriatic by commercial exploitation, 
and Adriatic enterprise passed into other hands ; similarly Lampsacus 
became Milesian. When Harpagus attacked Phocaea, the citizens 
emigrated not to the Adriatic, but to Corsica and Massalia. It was fated 
that when the Phoenicians had beaten the Phocaeans out of Spain and 
closed the straits to Greek shipping, the Adriatic tin route should become 
of vital importance, but that there should no longer be a Phocaea to 
reap the harvest. 

Nevertheless their achievement even in this field was valuable, and the 
Greek world was interested. Scylax of Caryanda was able to write up 
the human and perhaps the physical geography of the Illyrian coast. He 
may well have been standing on the shoulders of Phocaean pioneers. 

There is enough archaeological evidence to justify the acceptance 
of the tradition of a Rhodian settlement in Apulia. Though there is no 
good evidence for the belief that the Rhodians were active in the west at 
any very early period, they ^vere undoubtedly colonising in Sicily in the 
seventh centurvy^®” and their Italian enterprise may well fall in the sixth. 
Their influence is probably perceptible on the Tremiti islands north of 
Monte Gargano as early as the beginning of the sixth century, though it is 
impossible, for geographical reasons, that they settled on the barren group 
for the same reason as the Eretrians settled on the offshore islands of 
Pithecussa and Oricus.^**® They lie too far north for trade with Apulia, 
shielded from sight by the massive block of Gargano. It was as holy islands, 
the islands of Diomedes, that they were famous ; and if, in their piety, the 
Rhodian and Coan pioneers planted planes upon them and made them 
grow, it is witness of the depth of feeling which led to so arduous an 
acclimatisation. It is fair to call the islands a total economic loss. 

Yet another indication of the influence of south Dorians in northern 
Apulia may be found in the cults of Podalirius and Calchas,^^® who were 
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honoured with heroa on Monte St. .Angelo, or Drion, a hill south of 
Gargano. In the sixth and fifth centuries the hellenisation of native Italian 
cults on the Adriatic was going on apace, as Greeks in increasing numbers 
began to settle around the sea. 

Tradition recorded the name of the oecist of the joint Coo-Rhodian 
settlement in northern Apulia. Elpias is more probably an eponym 
than a historical figure, though the name is perfectly possible. The city 
was variously known as Elpia or Elpiae or Salpia or Salapia,^^^ but its site 
is likely to remain unkno\vn. It must have been somewhere near the Lago 
di Salpi, but the water-level has risen and fallen more than once, and there 
is no particular reason to suppose that the city on the lake in Cicero's day 
was on the site of the South Dorian settlement. In Roman times the 
inhabitants had to move their homes twice at least. The Coans and 
Rhodians at Salpia were confronted by a vigorous native civilisation of 
marked individuality. The Daunians had no use for Greek pottery, pre- 
ferring their own powerful geometric ware to the artistically far more 
valuable ^vork of the Rhodian and Corinthian workshops. In the fifth 
century they remained impervious to the attractions of Attic products in 
just the same way. It is a mystery why they eventually succumbed in 
the later period. In these circumstances there ^vas little trade between 
the Greeks and the Daunians. Salpia must have lived on its fertile 
cornland and its salt pans.^^® To the south, indeed, dwelt the Peucetians, 
who were far more susceptible to Greek influences. Ruvo imported a 
fair amount, and though Corinth and Athens seem to have captured the 
market, the East Greeks may have done the carrying. There is no direct 
evidence that they did, but as they had a foothold on the coast, and, so far as 
we know, the other cities had not, it is not improbable. 

^Vhile the Rhodians and Coans settled in Apulia, their neighbours, 
the Cnidians, were active on the Illyrian coast. In the early years of the 
sixth century they were enterprising and fortunate enough to deliver the 
300 Corcyrean boys from the unpleasant fate to which Periander's desire 
for revenge on the city that had broken away from him had condemned 
them.^^® The Corcyreans were grateful, and accorded \aluable material 
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and sentimental privileges to the Cnidians. Decrees were passed in their 
honour and they ^vere allowed to live on CorcvTa %vithout paying taxes, 
or without paying the special tax on non-citizens. There is no way of telling 
the exact nature of the tax exemption. Corc\Ta must have needed allies 
after her experiences in the wars against Periander, and ^vould certainly 
not be strong enough to choose the policy of isolation for Avhich she after- 
wards becam.e notorious. The friendship of the two states was temporarily 
confirmed b\' a Cnidian venture in the Adriatic. A colony Avas sent to 
the then thickly wooded island Koi'cula, \vhich was called Corcyra, perhaps 
by the Cmidians in honour of their friends, perhaps because a number of 
C.orcyreans took part in the settlement and agreed that Cnidus should 
enjoy the honour due to a mother city, if their own island contributed the 
name.^-^ The ne'w Corcyra was appropriately called Black, from the pine 
forests that covered the hilly island,^-- and confusion \vith the more import- 
ant Corcyra was thus to some extent mitigated. The site of the city on the 
island is quite uncertain. There are at least three possibilities. The 
modern town of Korcula commands the narrow channel between the 
island and the peninsula Peljesac, and all the shipping going north and 
south must pass near by, if it does not sail out round the \\"est end of the 
island, a detour that is sometimes hazardous. Korcula was the \Tnetian 
station for the control of the central Dalmatian coast, and as it has pre- 
serx'ed the ancient name, there is something to be said for the view that 
the ancient Cnidian settlement, designed to trade ■with the natives and 
as a port of call on the route north, was on the same site. 

Another possibility is Lumbarda. The later Issean settlement lay 
about an hour's walk south-east of the north-east corner of the island, where 
Korcula now stands. It was in a commanding position on the Peljesac 
chaixnel, Avhich is here, ho\vever, wider than off the town of Korcula, and 
had a fairly good harbour. The soil is now sandy, and the vines that cover 
it make a strong and bitter white \vine (Grk.). It is perfectly obvious 
that there cannot have been two Greek city-states, one at Lumbarda and 
one at Korcula. It follows, then, that if the Cnidian settlement was at 
Korcula, it must have disappeared in the fourth century. This is even 
more obviously the case if it was at Lumbarda. It is possible that it did 
fade out, for we kno\v that Corcyra had broken off her alliance with Cnidus, 
or simply allowed it to lapse, by the thirties of the fifth century.^-^ But 
it is hardly likely, for during the fifth century there was a great deal of 
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trade going north/-° and even if many of the merchant vessels sailed well 
out to sea, they must have needed some ports of call, and the Black Corcyra 
is a very natural one. There was also a fair amount of local trade \vith the 
tribes of the Narenta valley/-*' and this must have passed near the island. 
The solution of the difficulty may be that the Cnidian settlement was not 
on the east end of the island at all, but else\vhere. Vela Luka on a beautiful 
harbour at the north-west end of the island is an obvious site, and its fertile 
plain and fisheries now support twice as many inhabitants as KorCula itself 
{circa 5000 as against 2200). But there are no ancient remains on the site 
so far as is known, and it cannot have been much use as a port of call. If 
the Cnidians did settle there, they must have been in need of land and not 
very interested in trade. There are t^vo small pieces of positive evidence 
in favour of the vie\v that the Cnidians settled on the \'ela Luka end of the 
island. It is probable that a Corinthian pot^-'^ was found at Blato, the 
hamlet at the eastern end of the plain wffiich slopes gently down to the 
harbour of \'ela Luka. Secondly, the fourth-century KopKupaicov coins 
which are generally attributed to the island have an ear of corn on them ; 
and if the attribution is correct, it is evidence that the city was not on the 
eastern end of the island. The Blato-Wla Luka plain is the only one exten- 
sive enough for corn. 

That the Cnidian colony was at Wla Luka may be the solution of the 
difficulty that the eastern end of the island was colonised from Issa in the 
fourth century : i.e. that some of the best land on the island was not in 
demand. The fact that land round Lumbarda was owned by the family of 
Pullus and Dazus is evidence that there was some organised community 
near by. They may conceivably have been Cnidians.^-® 

The Cnidian friendship with Tarentum may have been of some 
help to the south Dorians in the \vest. But its importance must not be 
exaggerated, because as late as the end of the sixth century Tarentum was 
a small town, with territory stretching no farther than the low ground 
around the IMar Piccolo.^-® It was only in the fifth century that it ex- 
panded, and the conquest of lapygia called for such expenditure of blood 
and treasure that it is hardly surprising that we find fe\v traces of Tarcntine 
activity in the x\driatic. Brindisi seems to have remained in Messapian 
hands, and to have had trade contacts only with the Greeks, though there 
may have been a very early seventh-century exile settlement there. 
The site tvas, indeed, well known in the fifth century, so that Herodotus 
could attempt to illustrate the geographical relation of the Crimea and 
south Russia by a reference to it, but it never attained importance before 
Roman times. 
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During the sixth century the Etruscans were engaged in the conquest 
of the Po valley. By the middle of the century they were firmly established, 
but the great value of this trans-Apennine market for Greek products dates 
from the last decade only.^^- Corinthian vases had been imported in small 
quantities for several generations before this, from the opening of the 
century, and Attic begins to appear at Felsina about 530. These early 
imports probably came by way of Xumana, which, though much to the 
south, has good landward communications. One tradition would lead us 
to believe that there was actually a Greek settlement at this placed®'^ but 
it is very doubtful if any value can be attached to it. Though Pliny un- 
doubtedly meant Syracusans by Siculi, and not native Italian Sicels,^®-* 
since he says that Numana was founded by the same people as Ancona, a 
fourth-century exile settlement, this very passage pro\'es that he is not 
preserving the tradition of a sixth-century trading-post. That the 
Syracusans who went to Ancona to escape Dionysius of S^Tacuse should 
also occupy Numana on the southern side of Monte Conero, ^vhich protects 
the harbour of Ancona on the south and east, is probable enough. Pliny 
cannot, then, be used as evidence for an early Syracusan venture in the 
Adriatic, though it is possible that the colony on Issa was pre-fourth 
century.^®® 

The situation which confronted the Greeks who sailed to trade in the 
northern Adriatic towards the end of the sixth century was somewhat 
complicated. The Etruscans, good customers and by no means irrecon- 
cilable enemies — had they not tried to appease Greek sentiment by recogni- 
tion of Delphi after their slaughter of the Phocaean captives of Alalia, and 
had not Delphi forgiven them by imposing no more severe penance than an 
otycova yupviKov,^^' one of the greatest Greek and human joys? — were 
prosperously settled south of the Po, and were attempting with some success 
to extend their influence northward and southward. But the compara- 
tivelv hio^hlv civilised Eneti. whose culture is best known from the tombs 
near Este,^®’^ then on the Adige, were undoubtedly quite free from their 
influence, and the Etruscan power north of the Po, such as it was, lay 
farther westward, and has no direct relation to the situation which faced 
the Greek colonists. To the south of the centre of Etruscan power at 
Felsina lived the Umbrians or Picenes, for the tw'o names do not seem to 
represent different stocks, but only to be different terms to describe the 
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inhuming people who set a limit to the expansion of cremating invaders 
called Mllanovans. Though the Umbrians were civilised in a sense — a 
Greek of the fourth century could even dare to suggest that they were over- 
civilised,^®® their tomb-furniture shows that they were a warlike folk. 
They were not, however, seafarers, despite the drawings on the Xovilara 
stelae,^^® as their most important settlements lay inland, at Belmonte, 
Fabriano, Rapagnano, Castelbellino, and, less important, at Villamagna 
and Montefiortino. There was probably a settlement at Ancona, as 
Stephanus calls it ttoAis riiKsvTivoov, which must refer to pre-fourth-century 
times, but that they did not prize this, their best or only harbour, is proved 
by its fate in the fourth century. The Picene towns on the sea were Xumana, 
Ariminum, Pisaurum, Ravenna, and Cupramarittima, none of them with 
good natural harbours. The Picenes were far more receptive of foreign 
influence than the Atestines ; not so much in their own art, as in appre- 
ciating that of other nations, in this case the Etruscans and Greeks. 

Politically the Etruscans were their natural enemies, who had already 
swnmped their kinsmen to the north and west.^®® What all three nations, 
Atestines, Picenes and Etruscans, had in common wns comparative wealth. 
Etruscans and Picenes could and did afford Greek pottery of the finest, 
though the Picenes probably realised that it wns expensive ; the Attic pots 
at Xumana which have been mended in ancient times outnumber those 
that have been preserved wffole or broken in the opening of the graves. 
The Atestines did not import Greek manufactured goods before the later 
fifth century, but they could have done so had they \vished. Their own 
bronze work and pottery show that they ^\'ere not poor. 

This situation was not static. During the course of the fifth centurv 
the po\ver of the Etruscans began to wane; 473 saw' their defeat by the 
Syracusans on the other sea, and the Gauls began to press dow'n from the 
north or w'est.^'*® However, the Etruscans contrived to maintain their 
position in the Po valley during the hundred odd years of the most developed 
Greek activity in the Adriatic. Indeed, their presence there was a pre- 
supposition of the prosperity of the Greek colonies. 

Strange as it may seem, one of the earliest Greek settlements in the Po 
valley was made by Thessalians at Ravenna. The evidence leads to this 
view. Sixth-century Thessaly was an expansive power which aimed at the 
‘ penestisation ’ of central Greece, in much the same way, and for much 
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33, 6. makes the invasion of a long-drawm-out affair, that so odd a thing as a The.ssalian colony in the Po 
which is a prion more likely. valley w'ould be invented ? Rosenberg's suggestion 

StrabOj 214. There is no reason to reject that the legend grew' up round a by-name of Ravenna, 
this tradition out of hand, as is always done, though Rene (Zosimus, V, 27) and Rhene, mother ofMedon, 
the passage above is worded more confidently than w'ho occurs in some obscure Thessalian myth, is not 
is. I feel, altogether justified. That the tradition good enough. 
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the same reasons, as Sparta aimed at the reduction of the Messenians to 
helotr\'. At the time of the Sacred IVar, Thessaly was on the high road to 
success, but she ultimately failed, and was punished at Ceressus in Boeotia, 
and in Phocisd^'^ It may well have been at this time that she tried to get 
rid of her surplus population by colonisation. She chose the Po valley, 
for a varietv of reasons. It was a natural choice. The fanie of the horses of 
the Eneti, of the rich soil and the great river at the head of the gulf, tvas wide- 
spread in Greece by the later sixth century. Greek ships had been going 
north from Corcvra and the Illyrian to trade on the east coast of Italy for full 
three generations, and even if rustic Thessaly took little interest in the new 
Etruscan market and the tin-route, many Thessalians must ha\’C heard ol the 
Adriatic lands from the nomad shepherds ^vho spent the summer on the 
slopes of Pindus and drove their flocks north to w inter on the hills ^\Ilich 
looked down on Apollonia, Epidamnus and the Ionian Sea. In summer, at 
least, Pindus does not cut Thessaly off from Epirus. From the upper 
reaches of the Peneus' tributaries to the Corc\‘ra channel is but four days 
march, and north to Apollonia but eight. The Thessalians did not need to 
round Cape Malea, but could cross the Metsovo pass and take ship at 
Onchesmus, Chimiera,^^' Oricus or .Apollonia, following the route taken by 
their legendary ancestors, the Pelasgians, who passed through Epirus at the 
start of the \vanderings \\ hich led them, too, to the mouth of the Po, w here 
thev staked out their claim to Italy ^vith more success.^^* 

The Thessalian venture failed, because the Etruscans opposed it. This 
was natural enough if the Thessalians 'were out for land, and were not 
traders. The E'mbrians, who looked to the ne^vcomers as allies against 
tlie intruders from the \vest, supported them, but they finally sailed a-\vay, 
leaving the city to the natives. They had failed to get the open country 
for which they had come. 

The Aeginetan settlers in the Po valley cvere most likely traders,^'^® 
^vho in all probability left Greece for ETibria about the turn of the century, 
before the preoccupation of their city with the Athenian war. The colony 
must at any rate be earlier than the fifties. The memory of the venture 
was apparently presciw'ed in Aegina, for Strabo says nothing of it in his 
Italian chapters. From the way he speaks of it tve may guess that it was 
nearly contemporary ^vith the other Aeginetan colony, at Cydonia in 
Cl’ete. This latter and the trading settlement in the Egyptian delta were 
Aegina's only colonial ventures but for the E^mbrian colony. That the 
Po wtlley trade was of great importance, of importance comparable to the 
Egyptian, is suggested by this fact. After c. 510 the value of Adriatic 
trade was undoubtedly very great. It teas about this time that the two 


CcrrN^us De MliI. Hetod, 33, Plut. Caiiullu'i. 
XIX. Phocian disaster. Herod. \dll, 27. 

BSA xxxii, pp. 139-47, 

d'here is a polyoronal ^^ail at Himara which 
looks to be sixth-centuiy or earlier. There are no 
Helienic remains at Onchesmus (Santi (j^uaiania'. 
Both are obvious sites for Corevrean forts ■(/. 'lime, 

111.85.. 

Hion. Hal. L 60, 3. 


^ Strabo. 376, dTTOiKous 5 * aorsiAav Aiyiva-^ai sis 
T5 KuScovictv Tf]v £V KppTT^ Kai £1? ’OpppiKO'Js. I am 
indebted to Mr. A. A. Blakeway for pointing out to 
nic the possible relevance of the fact that a comider- 
able percentage of so-called Aeginetan colonial mark 
coins, not Cydonian dor which cf. E. G. S Robinson 
in \um. Chon. \'th Series, vol. 8) came liom the 
Woodhouse collection made on Corfu. 
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most important Greek cities of the Po valley were founded. Spina was 
settled about this year. There are no Umbrian remains on the site, 
and the earliest imports are all roughly contemporary, c. 510. It looks 
rather as if the city did not begin as a tiny settlement of a few traders, but 
was deliberately chosen by a fairly large number. If, as is probable, 
though not quite certain, the city was built on piles, some sort of con- 
certed effort must have been necessary to found it. As the Greeks must 
have known the Po valley fairly well by this time, this seems likely enough. 
But there is little reason to suppose that the colony was sent out by any one 
Greek city. Strabo merely calls it a famous Greek city, without specifying 
a mother state. It will hardly be doubted that a large number of the 
settlers were Athenians; the graffiti on the \-ases, and the fact that all 
the Greek imports but a few East Greek terracottas are Attic are strong 
evidence for this view. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the colony was exclusively Athenian. The population was probably 
very mixed. There tvere certainly strong Etruscan elements in Spinate 
culture, and the presence of Etruscans is proved by inscriptions in the 
Etruscan script on Greek pots. It is equally obvious that the city was not 
wholly Etruscan, or even predominantly so ; some graves are entirely 
Italic, and others have yielded Etruscan lampstands and furniture that 
might well come from a Felsina grave. But, taken as a whole, the graves 
are Greek, and for this reason one is justihed in follotving Strabo in calling 
Spina a Greek city. 

The site has already been discussed,^ and of the history there is little 
to say. The city’s life tvas short, its rise to sea-potver rapid. Control of the 
northern Adriatic must have been gained during the hfth century, probably 
between 480 and 400, the years which saw the trade with Athens reach its 
greatest expansion. It is tempting to suggest that the dedication which 
the Spinates made at Delphi was from the spoils of the Aeginetan colony 
in L'mbria. As Strabo says, the offerings tvere dtro Aa90pcov dveersOATa, 
and these spoils must have been very rich indeed, if they could be men- 


The ideiitilication \v iih Spina of the city the ne- 
cropolis of which has been excavated in \'alle Trebba, 
the vases being now in Ferrara isce Auiigemma, 
IL R. Aluseo di Spina j, rests primarily on Strabo 
214, ecTTi 6£ Kai to 'AAtivov ev lAsi, TraponrXpcriov eyov 
PaousvvT] TT^v deaiv. MsTa^u 6 h pouTpiov Tfjs Poou£vvris 
TToXiapa Koi f] Imva, and Pliny, X.H. Ill, 120, Hoc 
ante Eridanum ostium dictum est, alas Spineticum ab 
E’rbe Spina . . , Auget ibi Padurn Vatrenus amnis 
ex Forocorneliensi agro. dEis identification has not 
been questioned. On the wealth of Spina cf. 
Beaziey, jHS Ivi. 89. 

Aurigemma, op. cit., 16. ' L'eseinpio di Adria 

e I'assenze di strutture murarie riferibili ad eta 
etrusca, sia in Valle Trebba, sia nelle prossiine valh 
a mezzogiorno della stiada per Coinacchio iminuano 
il sospetto che Fabitato delPantica Spina fosse con- 
stituito da una vasta palahtta. . . . Peraltro, di una 
palahtta di eta romana, membra, si e consiaiata 
Pesisienza quasi alle porte delfodierna Comacchiof 

Ibid., 12. The most cogent evidence there 


produced is the Etruscan graffiti. So little of the 
tomb structure has sur\i\ed, the wood ]ia\ing 
perished, that one is inclined to be sceptical about 
‘ le analogic fra le neciopoli etrusche di Xlarzabotto 
e di Fehina e il sepolcreto di Spinaf Admitting 
that the size of some tombs, e.g, can be ascer- 
tained from the surviving fragments of \sood, one has 
no reason to believe that all the tombs were built 
on the same piiriciple: the di\cTsity of the buiial 
rites [e.g. tomb no. 506 contains cremated bones and 
an inhumed child: ratio of buiial mnliods is 686 
inhumed, 486 ciemated, 41 uncertain. Aungemma, 
p. 26. Tomb furnituie is found to the right and the 
left and at both sides of the corpse;, tells rather 
against the idea, 

15 " Tomb 355. 

15 ^^ Aurigemma, op. at., 14. 

155 Strabo, 421, dTiOKnadai ydp iv Or,craupois, cmz 
Aa<pipcov cxvaTeOsvTa, £Tnypc:93:5 o-ajjovTcc kv als kcci o: 
dvaOEVTSS Tuyoo Kai Kpoiaou kcxi 2 iuj 3 apiTl>v kocI STtivqTJcv 

TWV TTEpi TOV "ASpiav KCxi OUTCOS STTl Tc3v oXAcOV. 
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tioned in company ^vith those sent by Sybaris, which ruled twenty-five 
cities and four tribes, and the Lydian kings, Gyges and Croesus. The 
defeat of sea-raiders would not justify this, and, though the Etruscans were 
rich enough to be very profitably spoiled, it is highly unlikely that the 
Spinates were on bad terms with their neighbours. Apart from the fact 
that there were Etruscans at Spina — this in itself would not be a bar to war, 
for Etruscans must have fought Etruscans as readily as Greeks fought 
Greeks — a glance at the map shows that the purpose of the Greeks at Spina 
was trade with the Etruscans at Eelsina. Spina was virtually the port of 
Felsina. Conversely the citizens of Eelsina were dependent on the Spinates 
for the readiest supply of the luxuries which sweetened their lives. Add 
to this that the Aeginetan colony in Umbria has left no trace of itself out- 
side of Strabo, and the strong influence of Athens, Aegina's arch-foe, at 
Spina, and it seems not improbable that the Spinate thalassocracy meant 
the end of the Aeginetan colony. 

It has been suggested that it was the retreat of the sea \vhich led to 
the virtual abandonment of Spina. But if it is correct to restore S-rrTva 
in the text of Pseudo-Scylax 1 7, Spina could certainly be reached from the 
sea by the river in the late fourth century ; that is, almost as late as the 
latest finds from the site.^°^ It was the destruction of Etruscan prosperity 
by the inroads and finally the settlement of the Gauls, far more than the 
silting up of the river, leading to the loss of a market and the harrying of 
the city, which led to the decadence and disappearance of Spina. So that 
Strabo could say of it vOv lisv Kcoiaiov, udAai 6e 'EAArivi? ixoAis svSo^og. 

All that has been said of the archaeological history of Spina applies 
also to Adria. It experienced the same rapid peak, after a slightly later 
start, and declined in the fourth century, though it had more of a future 
in front of it in later times. It was a mixed settlement of Greeks and 
Etruscans, a fact to which the literary tradition in its confusion does ample 
justice. Its wealth was considerable, enabling the expense of the con- 
struction of an elaborate system of canals to be borne. This prosperity 
must ha\'e been due to the tin trade rather than to export of Greek manu- 
factures to Este. Geographically, Este was Adrians natural market, but there 
is very little trace of Greek importation there before 440, and even after 
that year the non-Atestine clement is slight. Yet Adria was not a famous 
city. The name did not suggest bustling activity to the mind of the average 
Athenian. To him it sounded far away,^^® as far as the Ganges sounded to 
a German in the twenties of the nineteenth century when Heinrich Heine 
was dreaming and writing of it. But neither the city Adria nor the river 
Ganges was commercially unimportant. 

Spina and Adria were such close neighbours that really unhappy 


E.g. by Aurigemniaj p. 4. ‘ L'alkmtanarvi di dates the latest graves to the early third century. 

Spina dal mare,, pel piu lungo coiso del fiunie,, Tu. Greek: Justin XXI explicitly, Hecataeus, fr. 

con altre cause, Tessenziale lagione per cui Spina 38, implicitly, calling it polis without ciualification. 
decadde e spense.’ But see Dion. Hal. I, 18. Ktruscan : Livy, 33? 7* Plutarch, Camillus. 14. 

It is hard to date the late Italian from \^alle Pliny. \.H. III. 

Irebba. It is later than the latest Attic imports. Euripides, 735 ff. dpSeiriv 5 ' stti ttovtiov 

which are c. 360 'e.g. Schefold, Enter siuhimgen zu den Kupa tcts ’ASpipvas oktcxs ‘HpiSavoO uScop. . . . 'Ecnre- 
Kert^chen l a^en, Xos. 349—30,*. Beazley. JH'i Ivi. 88 piScov 5 ‘ Itti priAoaTropov dKTctv. . . . 
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relations between them would have destroyed the possibility of existence. 
Since, however, the two cities were not trade rivals, Adria being unable to 
compete at Felsina and Spina being less favourably situated on the tin 
route, they could contrive to live happily together. They can, at least, 
have had no inherited feuds. They had the chance of living better, at 
least according to an Epicurean calculus, than the Greeks who knew the 
exhilaration of the Persian war and the bitterness of the struggle of the 
Peloponnesians against the power of Athens. 

III. Trade. 

Greek trade with the Adriatic was limited to four areas, ^vhich one 
may call the south Illyrian, the Narenta, the Po valley, and the Apulian. 
These are terms of convenience only, as, for instance, a discussion of Greek 
trade ■with Picenum must be included in any treatment of the Po valley 
area, and the Greek imports at Lecce will be dealt with under the Apulian 
area. 

It is probable that the most important product of the south IlpTian 
area in the archaic period was silver. It is true that the most recent 
authority on the subject of ancient mining is sceptical about the early 
working of the mines of Damastium,^®*^ and that consequently the onus of 
proof must fall on those who hold the contrary view. The case for the 
early ^v•orking of Illyrian silver is as follows. No one has ever tried to 
separate Strabo’s Damastium passage from the silver coinage with the 
legend Damastini. This is copious and securelv dated to the fourth centurv. 
It is, then, certain that the mines were being worked in the fourth century. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the notion that a Greek city 
controlled the mines before that time. O. Davies writes that the remote- 
ness of the mines from the coast makes this unlikely, but his views on their 
position cannot be maintained from anything that is in the text of Strabo. 

It (Damastium) was in the territory of the Dyestae and Encheleii, who 
\vere separated from Epidamnus and Apollonia by other tribes, but on the 
east bordered on the Lyncestae of the plain of Bitolj.’ Actually 
Strabo says nothing about any tribe Dyestae, nor does any other ancient 
authority, and nothing in his words justifies the assumption that the mines 
lay in territory that was bordered on the east by the plain of Bitolj and the 
Lyncestae. For if -rrpos toutois means only ‘ in addition to,’ it is without 
bearing on the relative position of the mines and the Lyncestae. If it means 
‘ next to ’ in a geographical sense, it must, or, at least, might, qualify the 
whole list of tribes of the Black Drin (Pelagonia) and Crna Reka valleys, 
and consequently there is no better reason for the belief that Strabo meant 
that the mines were just west of Bitolj than for believing that he meant 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe. 239 . Tfjg yap 'E-iTiSanvou kcxI Tfjs 'AiToAAcovias 

Ibid. Kepauvicov OTTspoiKouai BvAAioves te Kai TauAdvTioi kcxI 

Auaorai is an emendation of the text of Strabo, ncxp^ivoi Kai BpOyor -n-Ariaiov 5s ttou Kai Td dpyupsTa toc 
3~b:the MSS. run nspiadSuHOTc auvscrrfjaavTO ... iv Aapacnricp TrspiaaBusars crvvsa-TricravTa Tqv Suvaorsiay 
I quote the relevant pa-^sage : dvapsjiiKTai Ss toOtois Kai 'EyxsAsous Kai IsaapriSiou^ KaAcOav irpo^ 5s toutois 
(the inhabitants of Orestisj to 'lAAupiKa srvri toc irpos AvyKfjarai ts Kai f] AsupiOTos Kai t] TpiTroAiTis ITsAayovia 
Tcp voTicp pspei Tfjs dpsivfjs Kai tcc urrsp Tou 'loviou KaArrou. Kai *Eop5ci Kai 'EAtpsia kti 'EpdTvpa. 
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that they ^ve^e just west of the valley of the Black Drin — that is, not as much 
as a tveek's march from the Albanian coast. The argument that the 
coin types of the coins of the Damastini resemble those of the Paeonian 
kingdom on the AArdar does not prove that the Damastini were neighbours 
of the Paeonians, but only that they had contacts tvith them, which, indeed, 
is probable enough. Finally, Strabo specifically says that the Lyncestae 
were not ruled by a nath-e dynasty, but by a Bacchiad family, so that 
the argument that if the mines lay far inland, they are not likely to have 
been under direct Greek control is tveakened almost to annihilation. There 
are some positive reasons for the belief that the mines tvere tvorked in the 
interest of a Greek city in the period earlier than the Damastini coinage. 
The mangled text of Strabo mentions the tribe Sesarethii in connexion 
with the mines, and the only other time that this name is mentioned or, 
rather, that it reoccurs in any form, is in Kecatacus,^^*^ and by comparison 
with two other fragments from the same author, it is clear that they were a 
northerly offshoot of the Taulantii, the neighbours of Epidamnus,^'^^ and 
that they must hat'e lived in what is now tlic Mirdite country or the Dtikajin, 
just south of the middle Drin. There is silver in both these districts.^'"® 
The significance of the fact that Strabo in talking about the mines mentions 
as having control over their neighbctirhoocl a tribe tvhich is onlv men- 
tioned elsewhere in a late sixth-century author, and this, too, when we have 
long lists of Illyrian tribal names in Pseudo-Sevlax, Pseudo-Scymmus, 
Ptolemy, Pliny, and indirectly in Polybius and Livy, need hardly be stressed. 
There is a certain degree of probability that Strabo's source was an early 
one. The cniestion can also be approaclted from the other end, from a 
consideration of the early history of Corinth, her relations with the north- 
west and her activities in Illyria. It lias been argued by some authorities 
that the real cause of the hostility of Corinth and Corcyra was rivalry for 
the control of the Illyrian silver mines. The case is a fairly strong one, 
but has been spoilt by misstatement and neglect of some of the evidence. 
It is, for instance, doubtful tvhether those numismatists tvho believe that 
early Corinthian sih'er came from Illyria should also date the first Corinthian 
coins to the early years of the reign of Cypselus. about a generation and a 
half before the foundation of Epidamnus, and perliaps as much before that 
of Apollonia. This point has been obscured by the tendency to locate 
the mines in Epirus,"'’’ which was reached by the Greeks earlier. But 
.Strabo, the only source, put the mines north of the Taulantii, some 200 
kilometre s north of the proposed sites in Epirus. As there is no evidence of 
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pre-colonisation contact in the neighbourhood of Epidamnus, it would not 
perhaps be overbold to say that early Corinthian coins, if struck from 
Illyrian silver, cannot be dated much before the thirties of the seventh 
century. It should also be added that those who believe that Corinth did 
use Illyrian silver need not associate themselves with some of the argu- 
ments put forward by some advocates of the theory. 

The best literary evidence is implicit in Thucydides, I, 25, 4. Is it 
really credible that the Corinthians disliked the Corcyreans to such an 
extent as to fight them for the reasons that he gives pi'asi tcov KsoKupaicov, 
oTi oo’Tcov TTapripisAouv ovtss diroiKOi' outs ydp sv TTccvriyupEcn Tais Koivais 5 i 56 vt 8 S 
yspa Td voui^opeva outs KopivOico dvSpi TTpoKaTapyopsvoi twv 'upcov . . . TT£pi9po- 
voOvTEs Se . . .? It is surely justifiable to look for something more concrete. 
Again, why was it ' a necessity ’ (dvdyKt) ! for the Corinthians to make fre- 
quent voyages to Corcyra? The voyage to Sicily need not have taken a 
Corinthian merchantman within fifty miles of the island, and Corinthian 
trade with the Adriatic, ^vhich must indeed have passed near Corcyra, was, 
apart from the possibility of sih’er, in luxuries, and on the available evi- 
dence it can hardly be ranked as a vital interest. Thucydides, I, 37, 4 
is clear evidence that Corcyra lay on some vital Corinthian trade route. 
Corinth simply had to make the voyage to the north. AVhat was it, if it svas 
not silver, that made the Adriatic trade so valuable ? This is not to suggest 
that the early hostility between the two cities, made famous by the first 
sea battle, had anything to do with the exploitation of Illyrian silver. It 
is improbable that Greeks would be in control of Illyrian mines so early as 
the first half of the seventh century, though there may have been a little 
local trade between Oricus and the mainland and the iris trade may 
have begun before the foundation of Epidamnus.^®® The first \var can 
quite well have been fought on the independence issue. After the attain- 
ment of Corcyrean freedom, and the adoption of an extremely liberal 
attitude by the Corinthians, who asked for nothing more than a trifling 
concession to sentiment, this was a dead issue, and it was the clear interest 
of both cities to bury tfie hatchet. Yet they did not. 

There is a certain amount of evidence for Corinthian penetration of 
Illy ria. From the early years of the fifth century a Bacchiad family was 
ruling the Lyncestae, and the first arrival of the house of Arrhabaeus in 
Illyria is likely a priori to have been earlier by some years than the attain- 
ment of power. In the second half of the sixth century native chiefs 
in the country north of Lake Ohrida were importing Pelopomiesian bronze 
work,^"^ which might indeed have reached Trebeniste as easily from the 


Cj\ Seltman, op, at, 129: ‘ it is a fair assumption 
that the Biygoi of Epirus were no more backward 
than their cousins, the Biyges of Thrace, in w'urking 
the silver-bearing veins.’ 

See below, notes 174 and 175. 

Strabo, 326. Arrhabaeus, according to Strabo 
the first Bacchiad to rule in Illyria, w'as grandfather 
of Eur\'dice, mother of Philip of Macedon ; she must 
ha\-e been born in the thirties or twenties of the fifth 
centuiyc This tells against the view that the Bac- 


chiad origin of the house was legendary : had it been, 
a svnclironisation with the Argive Macedonian 
dynasty would have been natural. But no such high 
antiquity ^vas claimed. 

Filow \Die Archaeische Sekropoleion Trebem^chte'' 
aigues that the bronze w’ork is Corinthian suppoited, 
WTth reservations, in PSecrocorinthia, 21 6;. The 
contents of the new gra\ e \Ojh 1932, i if.) ha\e led to 
the view that the lind> aie Laconian. 
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Aegean as the Adriatic, but must in all probability have come via a 
Corinthian colony, be it Potidaea or Epidamnus. In the thirties of the 
fifth century the Adriatic Illyrians ^vere traditionally the friends of Corinthd’- 

In strong contrast to this is the lack of evidence for Corinthian activity 
in the Thracian silver area, despite the relative proximity of the dutiful 
colony at Potidaea, and the inherent improbability of the idea that Siphnos 
supplied the needs of both Aegina and Corinth. There is no evidence that 
Corinth got her silver from Spain, ^vhence, in all probability, Himera, the 
earliest city to coin in Sicily, drew her supply.^"^ If, then, it is admitted 
that the copiousness of Corinthian coinage, \vhich enabled her to export 
her money to the west, indicates that the city was in control of some mining 
area, it is to Illyria, and to Damastium, that we must look. The evidence 
here set out is far from conclush’e, but does lend a certain plausibility to 
the idea of the working of north Albanian silver in early times. 

Silver apart, Corinthian trade with the Illyrian area was in luxuries. 
The valleys of the Drin and the Xarenta produced the famous Illyrian 
iris,^"^ from which, in all probability, the scent that was exported in 
aryballoi was made. This may \vell have been the earliest Illyrian 
export, silver being discovered by the merchants pushing up the Drin 
valley on their quest for the iris. Near the mouth of the river, which was 
in those days navigable for some distance inland,^^® the Greeks established 
themselves before the fifth century. They fortified the hill which rises 
steeply i86 metres above the left bank of the Drin, and they would also 
occupy the land round the bay 7 kilometres north-west. Nymphaeum,^"' 
as the port Avas called, was protected only on the north and west,^^® but it 
was at any rate the first possible harbour north of Epidamnus. The 
settlement they called Lissus. The original circuit enclosed by the 
massive walls must have been very considerable; in fact, it is not 
improbable, to judge from the ruins, that they stretched down from the 
hill to the river like Long W alls. The value of the place was that it com- 
manded the plain of the loAver Drin, probably more fertile then than 
now, and was on a natural line of communication to the north and the 
interior. There is a bare possibility that it Avas, like Epidamnus, the end 
station of a long and difficult overland route to the Aegean. There 
Avas at any rate some local trade. A Corinthian bronze figure of Artemis 


!■- 'Ihuc. I. 47, 3. 

1 Ill's was pointed out to me by Mr. A. A. 
Blakewa\,who had dibceincd and was out 

arLhaeolut^itai evidence connecting siher horn the 
noi til-west with Conntii. 

Pliny, Ai//. XXI, 40 'Iris laudatissima in 
Illyruo. t‘t ibi quoque non in maritirnis, sed in 
Ml\e>tribus Drinonis ct Xaronae) ; Theophrastus 
Hist Plant. W\ 3, 2 (Iris grow's best in Illyria and 
round the Adriaj. Lf. De Cans. Plant. \ l, ib, 2 
■ Ills scentless in Thrace; ; Athenaeus, 533 
ipi’voy used in Athens in iifth century;, CJ . Appen- 
dix I 

Coiinih exported scent, \ecrocorinthia 5, note 3 
\ij. Pliny, A'.//. III. 2, Iriaurn Coiinthii diu maxiine 


placLiit ,, I am indebted to Mr. A, A. Blakew'ay for 
pointing out to me the relevance of the iris. 

Sliabo. 316. ApAcov TTOTapos . . , dvccrrAouv excav 
TTpos ico pEXpi Tfjs AapoaviKfjs. 

Lailicst iiieniion in Apollonius Rhodius I\", 
374. Nupcpatriv irapipEipoy, ivcc Kpsiouaa KaAu4»d> 'At- 
AavTis vaiECKt. 

C.aesar, B C. Ill, 26. , . . Xymphaeum qui 
portus , . . ab Austro non erat tutus. 

I hope to discuss elsewhere the evidence for 
dating the oiiginal walls of the fortress at Lesh 
betoie the time of Dionysius of Syracuse, Evidence 
ior the Drin valley-Ohrid route to the Aegean in 
Appendix II. 

' Published ’ in RA XXI\^, 1. pL XV, and 
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type has come to light at Gourizi, due east of Scutari, midway between 
the town and the river. At \'au y Deyes, a hamlet at a Drin ford due 
south of Scutari, there was apparently a market for Attic pottery in 
the fifth century.^®’- The figure from Gourizi must be earlier than this, 
though it is not easy to say where in the sixth century it belongs ; prob- 
ably the latter half. North of the lake, on the hills east of the level 
plain formed by the junction of the Zeta and the Moraca, an Illyrian 
hill fort was built in all probability as early as the fifth century. A 
Greek overseer, or perhaps Greek workmen, were employed to shape the 
local limestone blocks into well-fitting polygonal building stones. The 
walls were considerable in extent, as the part that has survived is a good 
140 yards from the top of the hill, which is now crowned by the impressive 
ruins of the mediaeval fortress of IMedun. This must have been at the 
centre of the original Greco-Illyrian system of fortifications. 

Nothing is known of the material civilisation of these Illyrians, and it 
is impossible to judge to what extent they imported from the Corinthian 
colonies until there has been some excavation in North Albania. It is 
a priori probable that they never imported much, as they can hardly have 
been in a position to pay. Iris roots grew wild in the woods and could be 
had for the taking, and the mines were presumably worked rmder 
Corinthian direction. Too poor to be hellenised by adoption of the material 
culture of Greece, and too warlike to be hellenised by conquest, they have 
remained Illyrians, pious and hospitable.^*® 

Greek trade with the Narenta area did not begin very much before the 
second quarter of the sixth century. After this Corinthian pots were 
exported to the islands and the shores near by, but probably not in any very 
considerable number. The island settlements traded with the tribes of 
the Hercegovina, who in their turn passed on Greek imports over the 
watershed of the Narenta and the Bosna into the heart of the peninsula. 
It may be doubted if any Greek traders penetrated so far inland, as the 


mentioned by Ugolini, Albania Antica, 15, note 2, as 
having been in the collection of a M. Perrod at 
Scutari. The drawing in RA is bad ; but it is 
evident that the figure it attempts to represent is 
now in the Louvre (De Ridder, Bronze Antiques du 
Louvre, 27, pi. 16) ; cf. also de Ridder, op. cit. no. 141, 
pi. 16: a fifth-century Corinthian Aphrodite, " fiom 
Albania.^ This latter can be attributed to Corinth 
with more confidence than can the former, for which 
I am unable to find a parallel. The latter is partially 
paralleled by XecrocorintJiia , pi. 46. no. 4. 

Ugolini, op. at. 35. 

On the importance of the position of Medun, 
see Sufflay, und BurgenAlbaniens. For the date 

of the wall, cf. note 179. 

Pseudo-Scymnus, 422-3. 

See below, notes 183, 186. There is one 
import that is in all probability earlier than the 
pots there mentioned. This is the boar, illustiated 
in \\ 'issenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bowmen. \T. 51, 
and described by Casson, op. cit., p. 310, as * a silver 
jewel repiesenting a boar in relief probably of Ionian 
workmanship.’ But this boar is quite unlike East 


Greek boars Af. Price, JHS 1923, 199; Clara Rhodos. 
VI-VII, 492, fig, 19). The most salient character- 
istic, the deeply hollowed back^ is not shared to any 
marked degree by the Sarajevo example, and its 
nearest parallel seems to be the boar on a round 
aryballos with foot i Johansen, pi. XLIV, I), date 
630-40 {^Xeciocorinthia, no. 18, 269). It is most likely 
Corinthian. This boar is, then, nearly two genera- 
tions earlier than any pots that have been found on 
the islands, let alone up the Xarenta. As, however, 
so precious an object would be carefully treated, 
it is probable that it would survive long after 
it was made: i.e. it is far less convincing evidence 
of seventh-centuiA’ Greek contact with Bosnia than 
would be a sherd. In this connexion it should be 
mentioned that this boar cannot ever have stood 
on the neck of a column crater; it is too thin, and 
shows no sign of evei having been attached to any- 
thing. As an object, it is paralleled by a horse of 
double ‘ Silberblech ’ from Trebenischtc. as Filow, 
op. cit,, p. 29, notes: the parallel is not exact, as 
the SarajcNo boar is one thirkness of * bilbeiblech ' 
only. 
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difficulty of the route is great and the climate harsh. The valley of the 
Narenta trends up nortffivards to the interior, but its gorges are a very 
serious obstacle in the way of following it, though they can, of course, be 
turned by devious ways. It is hard to believe that such a route was in use, 
its difficulty being quite out of proportion to the return which the country 
behind the ^vatershed had to offer. Though thickly populated at the time, 
Bosnia had little to give in compensation for the long and weary journey. 
The rich men who \vere buried on the Glasinac imported amber from the 
north in some quantity, but they had \’cry little contact with the south. 
One ^vonders by what odd chance the thin plate of silver, cut by a Greek 
artist ^vho %vas most likely a Corinthian into the shape of a boar perhaps as 
early as the middle of the seventh centuryy came to be buried in a Hallstatt 
grave in the rough country south of Sarajevo. 

There is reason to suppose that some of the Illyrians \vere peaceable 
folk ; the tribe on the Zara peninsula certainly took no very great interest 
in the things of war.^®° The Illyrians of the Xarenta region imported 
Greek ^veapons in some quantity, but so far as we can judge very little 
pottery.^^® Helmets found their tvay up the Trebizat, the large north- 
western tributary of the Narenta ; also to Trogir, the island Brae and farther 
north into the Lika. Some found their tvay into the interior, as far as the 
Bosna valley near Tratmik, and the Save t'alley near its junction tvith the 
Urbas. This was towards the end of the sixth centurv. The trade was 
not very considerable in amount, but it had a certain importance, because 
it made the existence of small Greek settlements on the islands and the 
coast possible. The Illyrians would pay for Greek imports in foodstuffs, 
cattle and corn and salt,^®“ ^vith all of which the Greeks on the islands were 
\-ery ill supplied. Indeed, it is unlikely that they can have grown any corn 
at all.i*^® They could produce wine^®“ in plenty, and this, together Avith a 


Fuc'Lrtr durch das K.K. '^taatsmu'^eum in S. Donato 
in >Zani, p. 2 ;cumparad\e absence of weapons in 
gra\ es of Xni; . 

There aie certainly two Corinthian pot's of 
Dahnaiian provenience : a middle Corinthian convex 
pyxu, iuund in a Roman grave at Salona, according 
to the Spalato Museum register (in connexion with 
this information I arn indebted to the kindness of the 
Director, Dr. Abiamicj. An aryballos fiom Issa 
is now m Zara. There arc several mentions of 
Corinthian pots from Dalmatia in now-deftmet 
Austro-Hungarian peri<>dicais 1 e,g. Arch. Epi^r. Mitt. 
IX. 33. note 3 (an aiyballos from Gradina and a jug 
from Korcuiay. which sound from the description 
to be Corinthian (the possibility of their being italo- 
CJonnthian is a prion 1 emote), tf. De Pouqueville, 
I '(‘Vage de la Grtce, 8, note i : ’ ses villes etaient Lissa 
et Meo dont on ne connait plus qtie les ruines ati 
milieu drM|uelles on a trouve des vases etrusques, 
des ln^trlptlons et quclques medailles a\ec la lete 
de Pallas a\ant au reveis tantot une amphore, et 
tantot une che\ie.' There are fragments of a very 
line Attic ciater , ? c. 480) in bpalato, and there is a 
little late bf. in Zaiw. These are from Xin. A verv 
late bf. cup * angebiich von Antivari ’ is now in 


Sarajevo \Bc>s. Mitt. XII, 281;. 

I he 'Illyrian' proveniences are listed in 
h ilow, up. cd. p. 80, note 2. As to date, Furtwaengler 
quoted in Bos. Mitt. VI, 149) was of the opinion 
that the type belonged to the sixth and fifth centuries, 
hardly to the fouith uj. Olympia, IV, 171, 1029). 
Schroeder (AA 1905, i8j appears to suggest a sixth- 
century date. The examples from Zeiteniik, near 
Salonica, published in Albania, II, 40 ff., occur in 
datable contexts; e.g. the presence of the cothons 
\cj . jHS 1 9 1 1 , 74. The cothons in question are 
type A 2 of Burrows* and Ure’s classification) indi- 
cates a date c. 500, though the black glaze cups 
look a htrle later. 

De Mir. 138 (salt and cattle); Strabo, 

317 salt : PN^udo-Scylax, 24 (boats on the Xarenta 
and a ’ \eiv feitile island ’). 

The ear of corn on the KopKupaicov coins at- 
tributed to Black Corcyra {e.g. by Head, op. at. 
317, tentatively; tells against the identification; 
the svmbol is hard to reconcile with the known 
chaiactci of the island. {Cf. however, notes 127, 
1 28 of Section II.; 

Cf. the fourth-centuiy’ coinage of Issa (Head, 
op. Cct. p. 318;. 
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little trade with the natives and the inevitable gain that came to them from 
their position on the route to the more prosperous north, was enough to 
enable them to eke out a meagre existence. They did not start coining 
before the fourth century. It may be doubted if they ever exported much 
to Gi'eece, unless it were irises from the Narenta valley, because they could 
produce nothing with which Greece was not relatively well supplied. They 
lived on islands with a climate and a flora essentially Mediterranean in 
character, but which were a degree more stony and less fertile than Greece 
itself, not to mention Sicily and south Italy. It is probable that the islands 
were settled in the middle of the sixth century, to serve as ports of call on 
the way north. The Cnidian settlement on the Black Corcyra \vas perhaps 
an early experiment, since, if it was founded in the first quarter of the 
century,^^^ it was as early as the beginning of Greek trade Avith the Po 
valley. In general, we may suppose that the island settlements grew up on 
the northern trade route, and that the trade with the Hercegovina followed 
to some extent incidentally, to make it possible for the little colonies to 
exist. Trade with the Narenta area is certainly not much earlier than 
trade with northern Italy. 

The names of the settlements ha\'e in some cases been preser\-ed, but 
practically nothing else is kno’wn about them, neither the dates of their 
Foundation nor their position. Some of the names mentioned belo-w may 
be those of fourth-century settlements, but the majority were in all likelihood 
founded earlier, when the Adriatic trade was more important. If there is 
no reason to favour any other date, the late sixth century or the earlv fifth 
is most probable. 

The first Greek port north of Lissus was Bouthoe. It -was traditionallv 
connected with Cadmus,^®- but, however distinguished its origin, it was not 
well knowm, if at all, in fifth-century Athens. Yet it must have been more 
prosperous than most of the Illyrian stations. It stood on an easily defensi- 
ble headland, with a pleasant plain to the north, on the banks of the stream 
which runs do^vn from the low and easy hills south of the large and fertile 
stretch of land now farmed from Tivat on the middle bay of the Bocche di 
Gattaro. The city could in all probability feed itself. It must have been 
one of the cities which Pliny referred to in the words ’ multorum 
Graeciae oppidorum deficiens memoria nec non et civitatum validarum.’ 
This remark shows that the coast was once Greek, but that even in 
Roman times the Greek cities had no history. The hinterland, one of 
the most difficult in Europe, has so far revealed no traces of early Greek 
contact. 

North of the Bocche the coast rises like a wall for about 50 kilometres. 
The bay on wTich Roman Epidaurum stood offers the first reasonable 
anchorage, and only here does the inhospitable limestone cliff give way to 

See above, pp. 173, 1 74 of Section II. new edition doe', not commit itself), tliough 

See Appendix I . Mueller has his doubts {GGM i, 30 * nescioquinam 

Etymologicum Magnum Boupoit] . . . ' BouOoip Sophocles’). Pearson III, p. 172) regards 
ApiAcovos sttI TTpoxo^uiv €vdaOT\’ : 2o9CKAfjs ’OvopaKAcT. it as Alexandrian, but lecugnhes that the legend is 
Thh is a geographical error. Budua lies many miles hfth-century. 
north of the Drin, The fragment is apparently jX.H. Ill, 144. 

accepted by Liddell and Scott (ed. 7 sub vaico ; the 
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a beach with a plain beyond. The name suggests that there ^v•as an older 
Greek city on the site of the later Roman colony, and the case is clinched 
by archaeological evidence.^®® But of the date of the foundation nothing is 
known. The islands north of Epidaurum, the Elaphites and Melite/®® 
must ahvays have been quite unimportant, though they may occasionally 
have been visited by Greek ships and Melite may even have had a few 
Greek settlers on it. Slaves and ship timber and dogs it may 
have produced, but it can never ha\‘e had a very sound economic back- 
ground. North of the Black Corcyra lay the island Hvar, which was given 
its name Paros at least as early as the beginning of the fourth century. 
There was more than one city on it in time of the Second Punic W'ar,-®*^ 
but as the excellent site of the city Paros, the small modern town of Stari- 
grad, standing in a fertile plain at the head of a long gulf on the north- 
west corner of the island, was still occupied by natives in the early fourth 
century, it seems unlikely that there was any considerable Greek settlement 
on it before that time. On the other hand, Anchiale,-®^ the unlocated 
Parian colony in Illyria, may well have been an earlier station, which 
faded out before the fourth century during the general dislocation and 
decline occasioned by the Peloponnesian ^Var, and which the Parian venture 
of the eighties ^vas an effort to replace. The city Heraclea may have 
been one of the fifth- or sixth-century colonies, if, as there is some slight 
reason to suppose, it was a Corinthian station. 

The most important centre of Greek influence in the middle Adriatic 
was Vis, Issa, the most westerly of the larger Dalmatian islands. There is 
no traditional date for its foundation,-®^ but as it was expanding in the 
early fourth century,-®"’ it was most probably founded during the sixth 
or fifth. It would be odd if it could spare settlers during the first few years 
of its life. Greek contacts go back at least to the middle of the sixth 

Sttrph. Byz. 'Ayyi^Ari . . eori 61 Kai ‘lAAupias 
dAAp, KTictp^t riapicov, Trap' rj KiAiros 'EveaTyScov Aeyo- 
psves s; (i f] Zx=p-C(. The 'EvEcnriScov koAttos being 
uthciwi^e unkiioun, ihe clue to localisation lies in 
the la<t four wordi. mu^t be Black Corcyra, 

by a natuial confusion ; Corcyra is not in a gulf. So 
the roloru Anchiale must be in the Xarenia area. 

i'here are fouith-century coins, many found 
on EI\ar, Ca.'sion, op. cit , 318, erioneously :says that 
it is not ntiierwise known; cf., how'ever, Pseudo- 
St \ lax. '22. 

It u veiy teniativelv suggested by H. T. Wade- 
Geiyin C.-I//III.531 that the Heracleas (r.p. Lyncestis 
St{abo3jG, in Aihainania Strabo 323 ; inAcainania 
Pliiiv, y.H IV. 3: cf. Caesar. B.C. HI, 733) in the 
iiui lii-west of Gieece and in Illyria may have been 
Bact.hiad toundauons. I should doubt if there was 
an\ Greek settlement so far north as the N^aienia 
at tlie time of Bacchiad rule in Coiinth, but the 
colony mieht ha\e been founded some yeais alter 
the expulsion of tlie clan. 

For a discussion ot the modern theory that it 
\/as founded bv Dionysius ol byiacuse. see Appendix 
111 . 

Ditiviiberger 3id ed.). no. 141. 


n**" .See Patst li m RE sub Epidauium. The eaihest 
contact is a late archaic Heracles, perhaps Irom a 
ciatei. It was lound m Popovo Polje, a few' miles 
inland of Ragusa, and is now' in the Prince Paul 
Mir sum, Belgrad. 

CAsson, op. Lit. 313 marks both Mclite and the 
Pdaphites as Greek settlements. Theie is as yet no 
ecidcnce for this, though I ha\e heard rumoni.s 
of ancient lemains on the island Melite near the 
church of Sveta Marija. 

i.f. Foci, Gr. Hist. Inscr. no. 79, i, 29. ^Thc 
rdEAiTTiEycs or tivt|) may be a native of Melitenc in F. 
Cappa<iocia, or of the Illyrian island of Mehie 
. . . 01 of Malta.' 

'[here is. so tai as I know, no <*vidence ioi 
ancient <-‘xpioitaiKm. 

Steph. B\/. Ta Kjvicic: MsAiTa'a : PUn\, A'//, 
in, ;o, 3. 

'lh<' sin r)f Starigiad certainly the city Paros 
oi Pharo-s, i»n epigraphic evidriicey cannot bt 
reconciled with Polybius' acc<-»unt of Aemilius' 

< a'upaign against DeineLiius 111 219 111 , 18^. 

PfiKbius ue\<-i nfeis to the tit\ Paro'- throughout 
tills pa-'a'Jt . I hopf to (h‘al with this piobhau luoic- 
fulh. t 1st w }■>( re. 
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century.^®® It was a Syracusan colony, but of the circumstances of its 
foundation nothing is known. It may well have been the indirect result 
of stasis, as Syracuse was in a most disturbed state for much of the fifth 
century. There is also some very weak evidence that there was a Syracusan 
station at Numana on the coast of Picenum.'^®* Syracusan ships may have 
done some of the carrying trade, but as the Po valley had roughly the same 
natural wealth as Sicily, it seems unlikely that there was much trade bet^veen 
the two areas. 

In the Hellenistic age Issa had two small mainland settlements as allies. 
Tragurion and Epetion,-'^® Trogir and Strobrec, were possible termini of 
the route that led down from the Lika by way of the later Clissa and 
Salona,-^® where there was also a Greek settlement. But they were 
probably late foundations, as there is little reason to suppose that there ^vas 
any trade with the Lika before Roman times. 

In the early fourth century there was no tradition of hostility between 
the Greeks and the natives. The Parians were willing to let the natives 
stay in the island in control of their strong place. But the sequel suggests 
that the earlier settlers may have met with opposition from the Illyrians. 
Yet it may be doubted if it was serious or long-continued. The Greeks 
came to trade, not to eke out a miserable existence by farming the stones 
of the islands. As this became clear, the real ground for hostility must 
have disappeared, and the economic dependence of the islands on the 
mainland must have forced a compromise. The natives had no reputation 
for savagery before their organisation into a pirate power in the third 
century by princes who were half-hellenised. Their attitude to strangers 
in earlier times was exemplary.-^^ So the lot of the Greeks on the trading 
posts of the Illyrian islands was not as miserable as the record of the 
Illyrians in the Hellenistic age might lead us to suppose. 

Greek trade with the Po valley area began early in the sixth century 
as a result of the Phocaean voyages, but was quite unimportant for a 
generation. The earliest contact is indicated by the inscription on a 
Corinthian crater, which was made around about 600.-^® Omrikos was 
presumably an Umbrian slave who had been brought to Corinth and 
called by the name of his race. Rumours about the qualities of the Enetian 
horses reached Greece about the same time,'-^” and Greek imports began to 
find their way to north-east Italy during the first quarter of the century. 
The bronze from Numana,-^® with the grazing stag and the floral ornament 


See above, note i86. Cf. also Bos. Mitl. XII, 
281, fig. 14 (an Attic bf, lekythos of the last quarter 
of the sixth century). 

Pseudo-Sc\Tnnus, 413-4. 

See above, notes 133, 134 of Section II. 

209 Polybius, XXXII, 18; Strabo, VII, 5, 5. 

Recherches a Salone, 13. 

Diodorus, XV, 14. 

Cf. also Brunsmid, Die Inschriften und Muen-en 
der Griechischen ^taedte Dalmatiens. 16, no. 3. 

I take it that the source of Pseudo-Scymnus, 
423 ff. i^acpoSpa 5iKaious <^aa\ Kai ^lAo^evous , . . ^lov 
SBAouv Te KoaiiijoTaTov) is early; at least before c. 235 

JHS — VOL. LVI. 


and perhaps fifth centuiyc 
Pseudo-Scymnus, l.c. 

There is no trace in Ancona Museum of a 
' Proiocorinthian balsamrv' ^ said by RandallAlac- 
Iver [Iron Age, 127) to have been found at Belmonte. 
Throughout this section I am very deeply indebted 
to Mr. r. J* Dunbabin, without whose help it could 
hardly have been written. But the ei i ors ai e my own. 

yecrocorbithia, 163, no. 1178 i^early Middle 
Corinthian). I am indebted to Mr. A. A. Blakeway 
for pointing out to me the relevance of Omrikos. 
Perhaps a little earlier : tj . note i. 

Illustrated in Mon Ant xxxv, pi. 23. 


O 
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characteristic of East Greek work, must be about this date. It is fitting 
that this trace of East Greek activity, confirming the literary tradition of 
the interest of Phocaeans and south Dorians in the Adriatic, should have 
survived. Otherwise the imports tend to be Corinthian. As they crop up 
inland, and not at the mouth of the Po, it is natural to suppose that Numana 
was the port by which they came. There is not a great deal before 550, 
but Marzabotto has yielded a pot, the site of Felsina one, possibly two, and 
there is a column-crater of unkno\vTi provenience in Venice.-^® By the 
last quarter of the century Felsina had begun to import in bulk, Numana 
was also absorbing a great deal, and there was a definite, if more limited, 
market among the Picenes inland, at Rapagnano, Belmonte, and Castel- 
bellino,--^ where both Greek and Etruscan influences are discernible. 
During the fifth century trade with the Po valley reached its zenith. Its 
first-class importance is undeniable. The opening of the Etruscan market 
no doubt contributed to the huge expansion of trade that led to the founda- 
tion of Spina and Adria, but there was one other factor of first-class import- 
ance that made the establishment of Greek outposts in the Po valley almost 
a necessity. The Adriatic had become the most important tin route by 
which the Mediterranean ^vas supplied. Towards the beginning of the 
sixth century the Phocaeans had opened up the Atlantic to Greek ships, 
and as long as this tin route proved satisfactory, the Adriatic route, in which 
they had also interested themselves, remained unimportant. When, 
however, the Carthaginians succeeded in closing the straits of Gibraltar --- — 
that is, probably before the beginning of the fifth century — the Adriatic 
route, which could tap the supplies in Bohemia, gained suddenly in im- 
portance. Bohemia had been exporting tin for some hundreds of years 
before this,--^ but there is no evidence that the Mediterranean provided a 
market for any quantity before the fifth century. 

There is little doubt that, with the routes across France from 
Marseilles to Brittany or Cornwall still unknown, and the sea route closed 
to Greeks, the Bohemian tin deposits began to be exported southward. 
Though there is no reason to believe that the Carthaginians withheld 
the Atlantic tin from the Greeks, and the idea is a priori a little un- 
likely, it is nevertheless probable that the Greeks would try to avoid being 
dependent on their neighbours’ goodwill and having to pay their neigh- 
bours’ price by exploiting a new supply. By Herodotus’ time the route 
was in full use, and the memory of it lingered on for several centuries.--® 


yeitocoiiniftia, 189 (Marzabotto, P^lsina and the 
\'ciiRe cokmin'Ciater), and no. 1357 (a Late 
C’.orinihian I amphuri.skos; . From Numana, three 
aryballui. 

C L J Italy fasc. \' and VII. 

Ihe finds are at Ancona; the most important 
ate: ii; iiom Rapagnano, " ti bronze that is clearly 
Innu. joined b> one that is Lgs certainly Greek, but 
loiiRing ' .1 owe this information to Mr. T. J. 
Dunbabin . \ From Belmonte, apparently the most 
impoitant inland Picene settlement, a black ligure 
cylix last quarter sixth century^ ; another, r. 500 : 
a red ligurc cylix pmddie fifth centurA^, ^3; From 


Castelbellino; nothing before 500. There is also 
a little red ligure from Villamagna; and there is a 
Chalcidian oenochoe in Triest, provenience unknown 
(Ruinpf, p. 136), and another in Ancona. 

“““ This happened before Pindar wrote, AVw. 
IV, G9. 

Ceogfaphical Journal, 1925, 485. 

M. Cary in JHS 1924, 166 if. 

Herod. Ill, 115 (tin and amber are connected 
in such a w’ay as to leave no doubt that Herodotus 
thought of them as coming to Greece the same way;. 

Pseudo-Sc\*mnus, 392-393. 
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GREEK INFLUENCE IN THE ADRIATIC 

Before the trade in tin developed the Greeks imported luxuries from 
the northern end of the Adriatic. There is some evidence for the export 
of slaves from Umbria,--’ and of amber from the north of Europe. There 
is no means of saying to what the slave trade amounted, but we know that 
amber was not very important. It began to go out of fashion in Greece 
some time after 600 and never really regained its popularity until Roman 
times.--^ So though Baltic amber was reaching the Po valley in con- 
siderable quantity and was used freely enough by the Picenes throughout 
the period of the most intensive Greek activity in the northern Adriatic, 
there can have been no important trade in amber southwards. The amber 
trade did not entirely die out, but it had very little economic significance. 

The Etruscans no doubt paid for their Attic vases with prisoners of 
war and the products of their bronze foundries. There may also have been 
a certain amount of trade in live-stock. The fowls of the Po valley were 
famous in Hecataeus’ --® day, and the horses of the Eneti were sent south 
at least as early as the thirties of the fifth century. In 440 Leon of Sparta 
won a victory with horses from the Adriatic,-^® and, if they were famous 
by the beginning of the sixth century, it is unlikely that he was the first 
man to import them. It has admittedly been questioned if Aleman is 
referring to the Adriatic Eneti. Yet the case against the Paphlagonian 
Eneti is very strong. There is impeccable evidence for the export of 
Adriatic horses to Greece, none for the export of Paphlagonian. Homer’s 
reference to the tribe, if it is a reference to a tribe, is unique, and he does 
not mention horses. His ‘ Hemionoi,’ being wild, can hardly have been 
mules in the strict sense of the word, and can be plausibly identified with 
the ‘ mules ’ of the Pseudo-Aristotle,-^^ which lived in Cappadocia and 
were capable of fertile union. Finally it seems doubtful if Aleman’s word 
keAtis could be used of a mule.-®^ 

The horse trade can obviously have had but slight economic im- 
portance, but in the light of the reference in Aleman, a reference in all 
probability as early as any Greek object found in the Po valley, it is reason- 
able to suppose that horses were one of the luxuries with which trade with 
the northern Adriatic began. 


See note :.2i6. 

Cf. Geographical Journal. 1925, 482. Prof. 

Giotz [Le traiail dans la Grece anuenne. 150) holds 
that this was the most important factor in the 
supposed Greek failure to exploit the Adriatic. The 
thesis will not stands as amber was not the oniy^ 
or the most valuable, commodity obtainable at the 
northern end of the sea. 

FHG I. fr. 58; cf. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. VI, I. 
230 Polemo in Schol. on Euripides, Hippolytus, 231. 

Iliad. 2, 851—2. na9Acxy6vcov 6’ fiysiTO [TuXaiiis- 
V£os Xotaiov Kfjp £§ 'Ev£tJov, oSsv f)pi6vcov y£vos dypOTepcccov. 

De Alu . 69. 'Ev KaTrTTa 5 oKia 96:aiv fipiovous 

sivai yovipous. 

In Odyssey \’, 371 it certainly means a horse, 
know of no case where it definitely means a mule. 

Xothing has been said, in this survey of Greek 
influence in the Po valley, about the Xovilara 
stelae. I have not been able to come to any con- 


clusion about their alphabet and date. It should be 
added that in citing evidence for Greek influence 
in Picenum, I have no intention of denying the 
strength of Etruscan; eg. the gia\es at Fabriano 
{Mon Ant xxxv, 273 ff.) are as Etruscan as many at 
Xumana are Greek, and at Belmonte, neutral in 
position as compaied witli Fabriano on the Picene 
side of the pass to Perugia, and Xumana on the sea, 
not far from Spina, bucchero is more frequent than 
Attic, and is also imitated in the local black or grey 
ware. Despite this foreign intiuence, it is clear that 
the style of the siiulae ' MonAnt xxxv, pi. 2-8j is 
Picene, and neither Greek nor Etruscan. Fhe 
extraordinary vigour of this art is not without 
relevance to the character of the Picenes and the 
failure of the Greeks to establish theinsehes inland. 
RandalhMacIver, op. at. p. 127, greath exaggerates 
the strength of East Greek influence at Belmonte 
when he speaks of the ’ strongest possible Greek 
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Greek trade with Apulia and Messapia can probably be dated about 
a generation earlier than trade with the coast farther north. It is true that 
the Protocorinthian in Brindisi Museum is much earlier than anything 
that has been found in the Po valley, but its presence there is in all likelihood 
to be connected with an exile movement from Tarentum, the memory of 
which is perhaps preserved in the legend of Phalanthus, who fled from the 
city that he had founded and was received ^vith honour by the natives of 
Brentesion.-^^ This accounts for the fact that, with one possible exception, 
a late Corinthian alabastron of the second quarter of the sixth century, 
there are no Greek pots there which can be dated to within one hundred and 
fifty years of the Protocorinthian aryballoi. The late black-figure cup 
and the red-figure fragments are fifth-century imports, and are to be 
connected rather with the expansion of Mcssapian trade with Greece at 
that time than with the earlier exile movement, which did not turn the 
native settlement into a Greek polis. 

Trade with Apulia began at least towards the end of the third quarter 
of the seventh century, and it gradually became of fair importance in a 
limited area. There are a number of Corinthian pots, some Corinthian 
bronze work,-^' and some East Greek gold work,-®® all probably earlier than 
550. They were found in middle Apulia, in what might be roughly 
described as the hinterland of Bari. Nothing has come to light south of 
Gioia del Colle, if we except the finds from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Taranto, and nothing north of Ruvo. North Apulia, the Daunian 
country, remained impervious to Greek influence,-®® despite the proximity 
of the South Dorians on the Lago di Salpi. It looks as if the economic 
basis of their colony was land, not trade. Any traces that they may have 
left in the neighbourhood of their city may now be under the lake, but 
farther south, though the bulk of the imports in the sixth century are 
Corinthian and in the fifth Attic, there are definite indications of Rhodian 
activity. There is the gold \vork from Noicattaro, the Rhodian hydria 


and connections . . . with the Ionic art 
of the sixth and fifth centuries/ The small bone 
and ivorv' figures, published in MonAnt xxxv, pi. 
24 tf.j are most likely Etruscan, as I was kindly 
informed by Mr. H. G- Payne. The resemblance of 
the situlae to Rhodian is limited to a common 
fondne'^s for deer. I know, for instance, of no East 
Greek parallel for the weird objects (hardly birds) 
above the antlers and the backs of the animals. 

Strabo 282. 

Xtcrocorinihia^ nos. 1141, 1186, iitp) ifrom 
Noicattaro, first cjuarter sixth century; ; 134G from 

Monte Sannace; 1347, 1402, 1459, from Bari; 
1451 (from Noicattaro second quarter c>f sixth 
century 

\ecrocorinthia. 225. The earlier is probably' 
developed Protocorinthian or Transitional, a genera- 
tion earlier than the pots. 

Illustrated in May'er, Apulieru pi. XXI II. It 
is possible that the beginnings of Greek trade with 
Apulia go back much earlier than the second half 
of the seventh century, foi, as Mr. T. J. Dunbabin 


pointed out to me, there is a Protocorinthian oen- 
ochoe in the Czartory'ski Museum (^no. I, p. 6 in 
Cl which must be not far in date below the 
year 700. and the provenience of which is given 
as Apulia ; cj. also Johansen, p. 89 (subgeometric 
aryballoi in Bari) . If exact proveniences were known, 
it could mean that the Greeks reached Apulia at 
much the same time as they were colonising the 
south of Italy'. 

Cf., howe\er, a Chalcidian py'xis from Ruvo 
(Rumpf. no. 197, pi. CLXVIII). Fifth century' Attic 
imports occui, e,g. column crater, c. 480, published 
in the first fascicule of the Lecce CJ A, pi- V, 3 and 
4 ; there are a few Corinthian and many Attic pieces 
m the Jatta Collection at Ruvo. This does not alter 
the fact that Daunia in general did not import from 
Greece, as Ruvo (May'er, op. cit. 83) became the centre 
of Peucetia early in the fifth century. Caution is 
indicated m accepting the date, owing to the still 
unsohed problems presented by the chronology' of 
Daunian and Peucetian Geometric. On the Ruvo 
problem see BSR .xi, 48. 
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of the last quarter of the sixth century from Massafra, and a Fikellura 
oenochoe of the first half of the fifth century from Ceglie di Bari.^^*^ 
There is an East Greek sherd from Apollonia, a Fikellura oenochoe and a 
sherd from Adria and East Greek terracottas from Spina. East Greek 
influence is in all probability traceable on the Tremiti.^^^ The bronzes 
from Rapagnano and Numana shew the influence of either Phocaeans or 
Rhodians; that from Numana looks specifically Rhodian. A possible 
reason 'why Daunia remained free from Greek influence may be the fact 
that the local products, for some reason obscure to modern taste, enjoyed a 
sufficient reputation to be exported : e.g. to Cupramarittima and Istria.-^^ 
It is strange that in neither district is there any trace of Greek influence. 
Daunian may have reached Cupramarittima overland, but this is unlikely 
in the case of Istria. There is no other indication that the Daunians were 
sailors, but it is hard to believe that the carrying trade in Daunian pots 
would be done by Rhodians. 

Trade with northern and middle Apulia did not develop much in the 
fifth century. The Attic imports in the Ruvo district are not half so 
numerous as those in Messapia. But even the finds from Rugge, Lecce 
and Egnazia are not so impressive as those from the Po valley. The en- 
largement of the market in the fifth century, such as it was, may have been 
due as much to the Tarentine expansion and the consequent spread of 
Greek influence in the heel of the peninsula as to any spontaneous economic 
growth. 

It is, on the Avhole, likely that corn was exported from Apulia in 
the fifth century, though the evidence is very far from conclusive. It is 
as follows. By the beginning of the last quarter of the fourth century the 
Athenians regarded Apulia as a country from which an assured supply of 
corn could be imported. Apulia must be the district referred to in the 
inscription,-^^ as the other Adriatic corn area, the Po valley, was at this 
time in entire confusion. Spina and Adria were far gone in decline, the 
Gauls were pressing on the work of conquest, the Etruscans were hanging 
on at some places in the north and the Umbrians in the south. It 
may be doubted if the Po valley could export at this time. There is no 
direct evidence for corn export from Apulia in the fifth century. The 
Athenian alliance with the Messapian prince Artas, made some time 
before the second expedition to SyTacuse,-^^ may have a certain bearing, 
and there is no other ver;," obvious way in which the Apulians can have 
paid for their Greek imports. So there is a certain degree of plausibility 
attaching to the view that Apulia, like IMagna Grecia and Sicily, exported 
perishable goods which have consequently left no trace in Greece. In the 
particular case of Apulia, corn must have been the most important item.-'^® 

A survey of the four Greek trading areas on the Adriatic may have 
served to throw into relief the fact that there was little or no trade outside 


I am indebted to Mr. T. J. Dunbabin for bring- 
ing the two latter to my notice. 

See Appendix I, 

Mayer, op. cit. 167. 

Dittenberger (3rd ed.) no. 305, 1 1, 55 ff. ottcoj 


S' dv \>n-apyT3 tco Sqpcp £15 tqv dtravTa EuiTopia 

oiKtia Kal (criT) ottoutticx. 

C/. Piinv, \.H. Ill, 1^0: Pseudo-Scylax 16. 

Thuc. VII, 33, 4* 

Strabo, 284. 
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of these areas. The east coast of Italy north of Monte Gargano and south 
of Numana has produced no evidence of Greek importation. The hinter- 
land has not proved so barren, but it is fairly obvious from a study of other 
relevant proveniences that the few Greek objects that have been found 
there, the most important of which is the Amandola lebes,-'*'^ passed through 
Numana. It may not be coincidence that Hecataeus' fragments as pre- 
served in Stephanus do not mention any tribal names between the Peucetians 
and the Umbrians. The coast was harbourless, the inhabitants vigorous, 
the subsoil devoid of mineral wealth. It was not polls country. Similarly 
with the Dalmatian coast north of Salona. The only certain pre-fourth- 
century Greek imports of ascertained provenience are the fine x\ttic 
red-figure vases which have been found at Nin, the Roman Aenona, on 
the peninsula north of Zara.-^® Farther north, Istria seems to be entirely 
barren of evidence for early Greek contact, and this, too, when the 
Nesactium civilisation presupposes a certain degree of material wealth 
in the peninsula. 

Colonisation in the Adriatic Avas directed to certain specific ends : silver 
and tin, possibly corn. Only a desire to secure lines of communication 
led to settlement where none of these things was to be had, as, for instance, 
on the coast of IMontenegro. Under these circumstances the Greeks never 
took really firm root on the shores of the Adriatic. Settlements with good 
land could go on existing until they \vere destroyed outright. But Greek 
cities on the Adriatic were dependent on trade, on the hinterland, on the 
barbarians. The Adriatic coastlands were never fully hellenised. 

R. L. Beaumoxt. 

Christ Church, 

Oxford. 


Appendix I, Gnek Cults in the Adriatic. 

The follow iiMi; enquiry is not intended to be a contribution to comparative religion, 
but to history. If it could be ascertained at what date and by wTom the legends of the 
.\driatic were hellenised, a great deal of light would be thrown on the question of w'hat 
cities did most for the Greek expansion north of the straits of Otranto. 

Dioinedes. The most \videspread cult was that of Diomedes. He was connected 
with Gorcyra ' Heracleides Ponticus, de Rebus Publicis, XXVH, FHG II, 220; and Brindisi 
fHeracleides Ponticus, l.c.\, the Peucetii ijDc Mir.Aus. no', Arpi (Strabo, 284; Aeneid, XI, 
246; Pliny. A.H. Ill, 104), Canusium iStrabo 284; SchoL Aeneid, XI, 246), Sipontum 
Strabo. 284b Luceria iDe AJir.Aus. 109 , a city near Arpi (Steph. Byz. AioiJiriSeia), the 
banks of the Aufidus (Livy, 22. 12; Strabo, 284 , \Tnusia ySchol. Aeneid, XL 246), 
Venafrum uSchol. Aeneid, XI, 246;, Beneventum \ Atneid, VIII, 9), Equus Tuticus (Servius 
on Aeneid. VlII, 9 , Lanuvium lAppian, Bell. Cii\ II, 20,', Rome (Plutarch, Romulus 2, 
Dion. Hal. i, 72;, Tarentum iDe Mir.Aus. 106}, Aletapontum and Thurii (Polemo in Schol. 
Pind. Xem. X, 12.), Spina ^Pliny. X.H. HI, 120 , near the Timavon (Strabo, 214 ff-), 
amon2 the Umbrians 1 Pseudo-Scylax, 16'., with Cape Planka south of Sibenik ; Pliny, 
XAL III, 1 4 1;, with the city Adria ' Etymologic um Magnum, sub ATpia), with the Tremiti 
islands .Schol. Pind. Xem. X, 12; Tzetzes ad Lyc. 615 ff.), with a Calaureia in Calabria 


\ecrocorinthia, 472 fT.) do not show bigns of Hellenic influence. The 

Xow in Spalato, Zara and \'ienna. most fundamental question, that of their date, 

It is here assumed, though not with entire seems, as in the case of the Xovilara stelae, to be 

confidence, that the Xesactium sculptures ;see e.g, quite uncertain. 

Hoernes, Uigeschichte der Bddenden Kunst in Europa, 
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(Schol. Iliad, E, 412), with Castrum Minervae (Servaus on Aeneid, IIj 166), among the 
Eneti (Strabo, 215). 

It is apparent from this evidence that the Diomedes legend was most widely spread 
on the coasts of the Adriatic, but was found also in the interior, on the south coast, and in 
Rome and Samnium. The north of Apulia has the thickest cluster of stories attached 
to it. 

It is fairly certain that the name Diomedes must conceal that of some native Italian 
hero, probably connected with horses {cf. the sacrifice of the white horse among the Eneti, 
Strabo, 215; the strength of the cult in the plains of Apulia, the names Argos Hippion and 
Equus Tuticus. The Thracian legend connected him with horses, e.g. Apoiiodorus, 
2, 5, 8). From the historical point of view it is more important to discover when the 
identification took place than to investigate the characteristics of the native hero. It 
had certainly been made as early as the middle of the sixth centuiv" (Ibycus of Rhegion, 
quoted in Schol. Find. JS'em. X, 12 ; c, 550 : see Bowra, Gr. Lyric Poetry, 248'). Perhaps a 
generation before this, iMimnermus sent Diomedes to King Daunus in Apulia fTzetzes ad 
Lyc. 614). There was also a poem of the Epic cycle which took Diomedes to Daunia, but 
which told a different story from that in IMimnermus. This was the source of the late 
fourth-century De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, 109 (reference to 6 TtoinTris and use of the 
words paOuKoArrous Kai eAkectittsttAous to describe the dress of the Daunian women make 
the conclusion that the author's source was a poem of the Epic cycle fairly safe . 

The early sixth centur^^ is a likely enough time for the origin of the story connecting 
Diomedes and Apulia. The poets were responsible for it. Diomedes does not seem to 
have been held in ver^^ special reverence by any Greek city. Once localised in Apulia, 
he was identified with a native hero, whose cult was widespread throughout Italy. Judging 
from the distribution of the legends, it is tempting to say that the native hero was wor- 
shipped by all the inhabitants of Italy except the Etruscans, who were possibly compara- 
tive newcomers. The presence of Diomedes on Corcyra must be part of the Greek legend, 
and Cape Planka can only have been named comparatively late, when the SuvocaTsia 
TTEpi T^v OdAaaaav theory had developed (Strabo 215). 

The case of the Tremiti Islands is more difficult. Since Dionysius I introduced 
plane trees into Italy [X.H. XII, 7), and they were brought to Sicily later than to the 
Tremiti XII, 6), it follows that they must have been growing in the Adriatic area 

during the fifth century, if not earlier. But they were certainly an exotic (Theophrastus, 
IX, 7), remarkable as this may seem in the light of the fact that giant planes are now 
a feature of the Dalmatian coast at Trsteno. They must have been planted on the 
islands by Greeks and even, to a certain extent, tended. This may be taken to indicate 
East Greek influence, since the plane was held in honour in Caria (e.g, Herod. 5, 119), 
but it is by no means certain, since the planes planted by Agamemnon at Delphi, and by 
Alenelaos at Caphyae (Paus. VIII, 23, 4; Pliny, \.H. XVI, 23^ and Helen’s plane tree 
at Sparta (Theocritus, 18, 43 ff. ) must have been also holy. The connexion of the cult 
of Diomedes and the plane tree near or in his temple ^ Theophrastus, irEpl to Upov) is in- 
disputable, but nowhere in Greece do we find the hero and the tree linked together. The 
plane was sacred to Helen in Sparta (Theocritus, Lc.), and on Rhodes there was a cult 
of Helen of the Tree (Paus. Ill, 19, 9). It is, then, possible that Rhodians in the early 
sixth century visited the island, found on it the native hero cult, which led them to call 
the place ‘ The Island of Diomedes,’ and also, less important, the cult of a nymph whom 
they called Helen, much as Strabo called the goddess of the Eneti 'Argive Hera.' In 
connexion with the Helen cult, they planted the first plane trees west of Greece. I feel 
no confidence in this explanation, because no source ever mentions a Helen cult on the 
island, Helen and Diomedes are not at all a natural pair, and there is some reason to believe 
that Helen Dendritis on Rhodes was Helen of the Oak, not Helen of the Plane. Frazer, 
Fausanias^ III, 360 quotes Ptolemaeus Xov, Hist. 1 \. p. 189 of Westermann's Mythograpki 
Graeci, which suggests that Helen's tree was an oak. But the story in Ptolemaeus is patently 
not that told in Pausanias. A less complicated solution would be to suppose that the 
Greeks on the Tremiti introduced the plane merely to make the shrine of Diomedes slightly 
more homelike and secluded. On this theory^ the connexion with Rhodes is weaker, though 
it still seems more likely that east Greeks would acclimatise the plane than, for instance, 
Corinthians. 

The Podalirius Cult. The Heroon of Podalirius on Monte S. Angelo near ^lanfredonia 
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is mentioned in Strabo 284. The identification of Strabo's Drion with this southern 
offshoot of Monte Gargano is made in Smithes Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, and 
can be accepted without reserve. We are not on such firm ground over the date of the 
origin of the cult, but there is reason to suppose that it is at least as old as the fifth century. 
Pseudo-Scylax 14 calls Monte Gargano Drion AIss. ’Apiovos, but the emendation is certain), 
which shows that the hill and, pari passu, the cult of Podalirius, were famous in the fourth 
century. It is, then, unlikely that the cult only grew up there in the fourth centur\\ 

The identification of Podalirius. the hero of healing icf. Iliad II, 833-836; Theo- 
pompus fr. Ill) with the spirit that haunted the stream Althaenus on the slopes of Monte 
Gargano {Etymologicum Magnum, sub Althaenus; Tzetzes ad Lyc. 1050-53), was fairly 
certainly the \vork of the south Dorians. There are numerous indications of his connexion 
with the Triopian Promontory; Tzetzes ad Lyc. 1047 records the tradition of his settle- 
ment there. In the fourth century Triopian doctors claimed descent from him (Theo- 
pompus fr. Ill) ; the same tradition made him found a city Syrna on the cape (Steph. 
Byz . sub voc ; cf. also sub Bupaaaos^ - 

The Calchas Cult. Podalirius shared the hill Drion with Calchas (Strabo 284), the 
heroon of the latter being on the top, and of the former lower down by the stream Aith- 
aenus. In all probability, the Podahrius cult arrived first, and originally included both 
oracle and healing. Timaeus in Tzetzes ad Lyc. 1050-53, and Lycophron 1050 ff., the 
oldest sources, both mention the oracle of Podalirius, Strabo 436 that of Calchas, the 
method of consulting the oracle being the same in both cases. It is hard to believe that 
there tvere two oracles of different hei'oes with the same way of approach on the hill 
Drion. The solution may well be that the original Podalirius cult included incubation 
in the tomb as well as washing in the waters of the Althaenus. As a side-line of the healing 
cult, oracles were given during incubation. But there was a native Daunian hero, whose 
name somewhat resembled that of Calchas (Parthenius 12 calls him Calchus; Lycophron 
1047 mentions a tomb of Calchas, but still refers to the oracle as that of Podalirius. His 
Calchas is probably the Daunian hero. Tzetzes, who did not know this, accuses him of 
inconsistency in the matter of the different places where he put the tombs of Calchas 
(ad Lyc. 1047). Tzetzes himself, however, seems to have realised that there was more 
than one Calchas, when (978) he says that the Siris Calchas was not the Thestorid. So 
the weak authority of Parthenius is not wholly without confirmation), and who was 
connected with Drion, and, perhaps, with Siris (^Tzetzes ad Lyc. 978). As the oracle 
dex eloped, he was identified with the Thestorid, a famous seer, and the Podalirius cult 
\\ as deprived of its divination, which was transferred to Calchas, and with the hellenisation 
of Daunia the memory of the native king was ousted by that of the Greek mantis. This 
was the case in Strabo's day. 

The rite of sleeping on the skin of a victim in the Heroon can be paralleled in Italy, 
in the grove of Albunea near Tibur (^Vergil, Aeneid, \TI, 81.) as well as in Greece, at 
Oropus ' Pans. I, 34, 5.), so no conclusion can be drawm from it as to the strength of Greek 
influence in tlxe formation of the cult on Drion. 

The Cult of Cadmus. This cult appears on the coasts of Montenegro and Albania. 
It can be traced as far north as theBocche di Cattaro Tseudo-Scylax 25) and as far south as 
the Acroceraunian Mountains [e.g. Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4, 507) and as far east as Lake Ochrida, 
on which Cadmus was said to have founded Lychnidus (Christodorus, Anth. Pal. 697). 
The story that Cadmus went to Illyria is at least as old as the fifth century, as Euripides 
i^Bacchae, 1340 ff.^i and possibly Herodotus TX, 43 j and Sophocles (Etymologicum Magnum, 
sub Bouthoie) w'ere familiar with it. But apart fiom this, no light is thrown on early Greek 
enterprise by the legend. The cult w as presumably native Illyrian, perhaps peculiar to 
the widely scattered TyxeAsis who at various times appear to have lived in northern 
Epirus I Hecataeus, FHG I, fr. 73), on the Bocche 1 Pseudo-Scylax 25'), near Apollonia (Steph. 
Byz. sub. Auppdxiov) and on the Drin (Steph. Byz. l.c.). The identification of the local 
deity with Cadmus w^as the ^vork of Greeks, but the cult was widely spread in Greece, 
and no sure conclusion from the identification to the origin of the Greeks wLo made it 
can be drawm. In ail likelihood the coincidence of a snake cult [Bacchae, 1340 ff.) and a 
ruling family with ancestry that w'as traditionally foreign (Strabo 327) among one branch 
of the tribe suggested the identification. The snake cult at Epidaurum (Ragusa Vecchiaj 
which Evans suggested should be connected with the Peloponnesian Asclepius cult (quoted 
in S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria, 318; might as easily be native. There is one 
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clue to indicate what Greeks identified Cadmus with the local hero ; cf. Xicander 607, 
IpiS fiv e0pg^;£ ApiAcov Kai Ndpovos ox^rj IiSoviou KaSpou OsutAiov 'Appovirig ts. The Corinthians 
were interested in the Illyrian iris (see notes 174 and 175 of Section III). 

The Phaethon Legend and the Eridanus-Po Identification. The version of the story which 
connected Phaethon with a western river, the Eridanus, and with amber, is as old as 
Hesiod (Hyginus 154: ‘ Phaethon, Solis et Clymenes filius . . . prae timore cecidit in 
flumen Eridanum. Sorores in arbores commutatae, harum lacrimae, ut Hesiodus indicat, 
in electrum sunt duratae. . . . Cygnus, rex Liguriae, qui fuit Phaethonti propinquus, 
dum deflet propinquum, in cygnum conversus est'). But, as might be expected, the 
first definite identification of the amber river and the Po was made in the sixth centurvq 
by Pherecydes (fr. 33 c. This is, I think, confirmed by Hyginus 154: Hie amnis a Graecis 
Eridanus dicitur, quern Pherecydes primus vocavit. This must certainly be the earliest 
Pherecydes, as the identification must have been made by Aeschylus ; cf. the title Heliades 
with frs. 68 and 73, references to Adria, the river or the town, Pherecydes, the first to 
identify Po and Eridanus, must then be earlier than Aeschylus'; . 

As knowledge of the Po spread, the identification did not stand. Though the poets 
put the river where they liked, Euripides in his Phaethon (Hermes xviii, 396) placing it 
in Ethiopia and in his Hippolytus in north Italy, the serious view was that the Eridanus, 
the amber river, was to be looked for in the north of Europe (Herod. Ill, 115). This is 
the view that Herodotus attacks. It is probable that as geographical knowledge extended, 
the Eridanus was pushed farther and farther away from Greece, in much the same way 
as Atlantis or the scene of the encounter between Heracles and Geryon. That Eridanus 
finally became the Greek name of the Po was due partly to the influence of the poets, 
and partly" to the fact that the Greeks in the mass remained ignorant of the existence 
of the northern rivers, e\'en after the voyage of Pytheas, and tended to doubt their reality. 

The Argonaut Legend. Islands in the Quarnero were called Apsyrtides in the latter 
half of the fourth century (Theopompus, quoted by Pseudo-Scymnus 307), and they cannot 
well be separated from the version of the Argonaut story that brought the heroes down a 
mythical tributary of the Danube to the Adriatic. But I am inclined to doubt whether 
the legend in this form is much earlier than that. The well-informed Scholion on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius IV, 284 says that Timagetus was the only writer to give this version, and 
was the source of Apollonius. The Danube-Adriatic river connexion was mentioned by 
Aeschylus in the Prometheus Unbound (Schol. Ap. Rhod. /.r.g but there is no reason to 
suppose that he gave the Argonaut story. The date of Timagetus is quite unknown, and 
the Argonaut legend in one form or another was common property of many Greek cities ; 
in short, no relevant conclusion about date and localisation can be drawn from the Argonaut 
legend. (See further Appendix II, Trade Routes.) It is probable that the legend arose as a 
result of the coincidence of name between the Danube and Istria, and the presence of a 
tribe on the Illyrian coast with a name that reminded the Greeks of the Colchians. Pliny's 
derivation of the word Olcinium from Colcinium shows that the resemblance need not 
have been verv’ close. Perhaps the legend started from Ulcinj (^Olcinium, J\.H. HI, 144) 
and spread north and south. Colchians were said to have settled near the Ceraunian 
Mountains (Schol. Ap. Rhod. IV, 507), at Oricus (Pliny, \.H. HI, 26'), on Corcyra and 
elsewhere (y.g. Pola, Mela ii, 57; Schol. Ap. Rhod. IV, 216). There is no need to 
assume that there is a basis of truth in the Argonaut story. 

The Antenor Legend. The hero was connected with the Eneti ^ Strabo 608; Alela II, 
60; Livy I, i) and with the Black Corcyra (Dictys Cretensis \", 17J. The legend grew 
up round the coincidence of name between the Paphlagonian and the Italian Eneti. 
Antenor was selected as a suitable hero to lead them (they had lost their own chief 
Pylamenes), an idea that calls for no special explanation. This form of the Antenor 
legend is as old as the fifth century, since it can be traced to Sophocles' Antenoridae 
(Eustathius on Homer, 405 j. The connexion with the Black Corcyra is in all prob- 
ability later, though it might conceivably have formed part of the Sophocles version 
of the story. Xo source mentions it in this version, and Dictys was certainly not 
following Sophocles. The idea that the Antenor legend contains a basis of truth is very 
far-fetched. I. C. Thallon, in AJA 1924, 47 ff. argues the case and fails to prove more than 
the Illyrian affinities of the Italian Eneti, which were known to Herodotus V, 9. The 
Paphlagonian affinities of the Illyrians are highly problematical. 

From this survey it is clear that of the seven cults or legends which left the most 
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outstanding mark on the literary tradition, five have origins that are at least as old as the 
fifth century, a fact of some relevance for the determination of the date at which Greek 
influence became strong in the Adriatic. 

Appendix IL Hypothetical Ovoland Trade Routes, 

1 . The Hype j bore an Offerings. As I shall have occasion to refer to certain details in the 
text of Herodotus I\", 33 , I quote the relevant passage in full : — ttoAAw 6 s ti TrAeiaTa Ttepi 
auTOov Ar.A^oi Asyouai, cpapevoi !pd IvSsSeiJisva ev KaAdpii] Tiupcov £§ ‘YrrEpPopscov cpspopsva dinKVgecTOai 
eiS IEkuOqs diTO 5s ZkuOscov fiSrj 6 £Kop£Vous disl tous TrAT]aioxd)pou 5 sKdcTTOus Kopi;^£iv auTd to Trpos 
saTTSprjs sKaaTOTCo stti tov ’A 6 pir|v, svOsutsv 5s Tipcg [i£aa|i(3piriv TTpOTreiiTroiisva irpcoTOUs Aco 6 covaious 
*EAAf|Vcov SsKscrOai, drio 5c toutcov KaTopccivsiv sttI tcv MriAisa koAttov. . . . 

This has the peculiar tantalising flavour for which Herodotus is famous, and it has 
given rise to a fair amount of discussion. A one of the solutions suggested to date is con- 
vincing, but since that of C. T. Seltman in ClQu 19^8, 157 ff. has met with a measure 
of acceptance [e.g. from Dr. Caiy, to ^vhom I am indebted for calling the article to my 
notice and for pointing out that Herodotus' Hyperborean route can hardly have anything 
to do \vith amber, owing to lack of finds from the stations he mentions) , I will examine his 
main thesis, that the offerings came from a mixed Greco-Getic settlement on the Danube, 
probably somewhere in the plains of Wallachia, and that the \vestern route was discon- 
tinued owing to the Celtic invasion, which accounts for its being known to Herodotus 
in the fifth centurv^ while Pausanias, or as Seltman thinks Phanodemus, gives an eastern 
route. I regard this theoiy as utterly incredible. It is obvious that Pausanias' route 
(I, 31, 2), which runs Hyperboreans, Arimaspians, Issedones, Scythians, Sinope, Attic 
Prasiae, Delos is ' i') mythical, as containing Arimaspians and Issedones; and ;2'' even if 
we merely say that the Uvo tribes are inserted ' to push the Hyperboreans farther away ' 
{op. cit. 158';, the fact remains that Greeks in the Danube valley who wanted to send offerings 
to Delos would not send them anywhere near Sinope. Seltman says, \ . Sinope, a 

station on the route appears to lie needlessly far to the south-east to call for inclusion. In 
the fifth and fourth centuries, however, commercial relations between Olbia, Istrus and 
Sinope must have been especially intimate — a fact deducible from the uniformity of 
their principal coin-Uye, a sea-eagle on a dolphin. Accordingly the inclusion of Sinope 
need occasion no surpiise.' But can anyone seriously maintain that it need occasion no 
surprise when Greeks settled in the Danube valley, wanting to send offerings to Delos, 
make a detour of upwards of five hundred miles to Sinope, even if they have trade connec- 
tions there? Of the five stations on Pausanias' route between Delos and the Hyper- 
boreans, two are patently mythical and two are absurd detours on any route from the 
Danube to Delos. 

It mav seem that Herodotus' route fits the theory that the offerings came from AVal- 
lachia better than that of Pausanias, which, indeed, defies sensible interpretation on any 
theory of their origin. It would hardly be denied that a Black Sea route would be more 
convenient than an Adriatic for Greeks in allachia, but there might have been a reason 
which we cannot know now for their choosing the western route. But from what Herodotus 
says, we can see that tlie western route is purely mythical too. The route is best approached 
from the Dodona end. The Dodoneans, says Herodotus, were the first Greeks to receive 
the offerings. How, then, can they have got to Dodona ? They cannot have been sent 
by sea along the coast south from the Eneti (Herodotus' tvords fiSri SsKo^evous dei tous 
TrAfiaioxcbpous . . . rather imply that they came by land) up the Vijose valley via 
Mesogephvra, as they must in that case have passed through the hands of the Greeks on 
the Bay of A^alona or at Apollonia, and the Dodoneans would, not have been the first Greeks 
to leccive them. 

For the same reason, they can have come neither by the Aha Egnatia, Ochrida, Korea, 
nor by the Lissus, Drin, Black Drin, Ochrida, Korea route. There remains the possibility 
that they did not come down any of the western river routes, but kept inland — Kor^a, 
Prizrend, Pristina. A’ow', they cannot have turned left here towards Sarajevo and up the 
Bosna valley, because of the intolerably difficult country that lies south of it. The natural 
line of communication w'ould be up the valley of the I bar to the Morava, and thence to 
the Danube, In this event, they can never have gone anywhere near the Adriatic sea. 
This is also true if we suppose, by a stretch of the imagination, that the offerings w^ere sent 
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across the very difficult passes of South Bosnia and thence up the river to the Danube. 
Is it really credible that Greeks in the Danube valley would send their offerings over the 
Peartree Pass to the Adriatic, and that they were then passed back again over the moun- 
tains and down the Danube again? The Adriatic in Herodotus’ route could only be 
reached by as huge a detour as Sinope in Pausanias’, with the additional futility of covering 
the same ground twice. It is now clear that the offerings cannot have come from the 
Wallachian plain. The theory fits neither route; it fits only Callimachus’ remark that 
the offerings consisted of first-fruits of grain [Hymn. Del. 283 ff, lepa SpayiJiaTa daTayucov) ; 
and corn does grow in many other parts of the world. 

The mention of the Adriatic makes nonsense of any route bound for Dodona that 
does not come from central Europe, if we believe Herodotus when he says that the Greeks 
of Dodona were the first to handle the offerings. I believe these words to be crucial. 
The Greeks at Dodona were the first to receive the offerings because they came from 
Epirus, and not from central or eastern Europe. 

This contention is based on the following evidence : to Greeks living when Iliad XVI, 
233 was written, Dodona seemed very far away. The poet goes out of his way to stress 
the fact. 

Zeu dva Aco 5 covavE nsAaayiKe, TrjAoOi vaicov, 

AcoScbvris jJiE 5 ecov SvaxsiiiEpou . . . 

Hesiod fr. 90 (149 Flach), makes this even clearer ; Dodona is on the outskirts of the world. 
This was but natural in the then state of geographical knowledge. Even if Hesiod has 
heard stories of Italy, Dodona is the northern limit of the Balkan peninsula in his view. 

eaTi T15 TAAottit); TroAuAfjfog f| 5 ' EuAsiiJidbv. , . . 

. . . £V0a Se AcoScovt] tis ett" EoyaTif] TTETroAicTTai , . . 

The connexion of Dodona with the Hyperboreans must have been a result of this ; 
the tradition of it is preserved in Schol. A on Iliad II, 750 and XVI, 233, where Dodona 
is said to be xo^piov ev ‘Y-rr^ppopEois. Originally the offerings may have been sent by 
the Pelasgians of Epirus to the great Ionian festival of Delos as homage to a god who 
had moved south with the majority of his people during the emigrations. But by the 
fifth centurv Dodona was no longer the boundary of Epirus, ett" eayaTiT] . . . , and Delos 
naturally decided to look for a more remote origin for the offerings. The Hyperboreans 
were by now located on the Danube (Pindar, Olymp. 3, 26 ■ ; a route was invented accord- 
ingly, and Herodotus was told about it. The Adria was included because it sounded 
remote. The route north of Dodona being a fiction, the Delians were unable to have 
their story corroborated by Greeks. Hence the peculiar fact that the Dodoneans were 
the first to receive the offerings. It is not improbable that the priests combined to deceive 
the laitvx Dodona, unlike Delphi, Delos, and Olympia, was too remote to have a political 
axe to grind, and could accordingly devote itself to the furthering of the cause of religion 
by co-operation with the Delians in a harmless subterfuge designed to heighten the prestige 
of Apollo. 

II. Rumours of Overland Routes between the Black Sea and the Adriatic. The following 
passages suggest that in the fourth century some Greeks believed that there was an over- 
land route between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 

De Alirabilibus Auscidtationibus 104: AeysTai bk iJisTa^u Tf|s MevTopiKfjs Kai Tfjs MaTpiavfjs 
6p05 Ti Eivai TO KaAou^iEVov AsAcpiov eyov A690V u^tjAov. "Etti toutov t6v A690V otcxv dcvapaivcoaiv 
oi MeVTOpEs ol ETTi Tou ’ASpiou oiKoOvTES; ocTToOEcopouaiv, <k>s EoiKE, Td Eis Tov TTovtov hairAeoVTa 
TrAoia. Cf. Pseudo-Scymnus 370 ff., quoting Theopompus. 

Livy XL, 21 gives another form of the same story: cupido eum (Philippumi ceperat 
in verticem Haemi mentis ascendendi, quia vulgae opinioni crediderat, Ponticum simul 
et Hadriaticum mare et Histrum amnem et Alpes conspici posse. Cf. Strabo 313: irpos 

IJIEV oOV TCp rioVTCp TO "AipiOV EOTIV OpO^, pLEyiOTOV TCOV TOUTT] KOI UVI/TlAoTaTOV, [iEO-qV TTCOS SlaipoOV 

TTiv QpdKqv* 09’ oO 9r|ai TToAupios diJi90T£pa5 KadopdaOai xds OaAccTTas, oOk dArjOfj Asycov. . . . 
It is clear from what follows that Strabo thought that Polybius meant the Black Sea and 
the Adriatic by Tas OaAdTTas. Strabo 317 (Theopompus) ... Kai dAAa ou iTiCTTd Asyei to 
T£ aWT£Tpf)CT 0 ai Td TTEAdyn, dTTO ToO EupiaKECTdai KEpapidv T£ Xiov Kai Gdaiov £V tw Ndpcovi, Kai to 
djji9Co KaTOTTTEuEo-Oat Td TTEAdyq diro tivos opoug. The second half of De Mirab. Ausc» 104 is 
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explicit about the trade route : eivai Kai Tiva tottov Iv toTs ova |jieo-ov Siaarrmaatv eis 6v 
dyopas Koivfjs yivo^svrjs *rTCoA£To-0ai irapd \skv tcov Ik tou TTovtou l^iropcov dvapaivovTcov toc Aeaj3ia 
Kai Xia Kai ©data, Trapdc 61 tcov Ik tou "ASpiou tous KspKupaiKous d|ji 9 op£Ts. Cf. Hesychius, sub 
KepKupaioi dpKpopels' to *A5piavd Kspapia. 

Finally, the Argonaut stor\" has been taken to indicate the existence of a Danube- 
Adriatic route. 

There is a tendency among recent writers to accept the truth of this legend; e.g. 
Semple, The Geography of the Mediterranean Region^ 226; Hennig, Klio 1935, 247, and, 
by implication, Thallon in AjA 1924, 47-65. There was certainly trade over the Pear- 
tree Pass before the fourth centuiy Mitt, aus Bosnien, IX, 1904: Parvan, Dacia, 17), 

but there is no evidence at all for Greek exploitation of the Danube valley from the Adriatic 
end in the sixth and fifth centuries. It is possible that the artist who cut the tombstone 
illustrated in Mitt, aus Bosnien III, pi. XII had seen sixth-century Greek work. 

But the stele is not sufficiently well preserr'ed to enable one to say definitely. Hoernes 
\ibid. Ill, 5 i6'i wisely calls it a ‘ vorroemischer Grabstein cf. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace 
and Illyria, 302, who says, ‘ fragments of a simply sculptured tombstone indicate influence 
of sixth and fifth centuiy Hellenic art through a \"enetic or Etruscan medium.’ It was 
found at Jezerine, a site which, being in the valley of the Una, a southern tributaiy of the 
Save, would be most naturally approached over the Peartree Pass. Casson {op. cit. 320) 
says that Greek vases, usually Attic ware of the late fifth century, occur in the graves 
here and at Sanskimost, between the rivers Urbas and Una, but there is no sign of them 
in Sarajevo Museum, where the finds from the graves are displayed, and the references 
to the Bosnian I^litteilungen that he gives iIII, 180 and VI, 86) shew that he is referring 
to vases that are probably imported, being distinguishable from the local product by the 
fact that they are made on a wheel, but are of extremely crude Avorkmanship for all that. 
Their origin is Italiote ; there is not the slightest reason for connecting them with Attica, 
the clay being pale yellow and the technique immeasurably inferior to that of even the 
most careless Athenian vase-painter. It should be said that the illustration of the speci- 
men from Sanskimost in Mitt. VI, 87 is idealised out of all recognition. But among the 
many uncertainties that surround this unpleasant piece of potteiy, the date cannot be 
numbered. It is obviously later than 400, the shape being based on that of the cotyle, 
but swollen to such an extent as to resemble a modified form of the bell-crater. There 
was a certain amount of Greek trade with the eastern end of the Danube as early as the 
sixth century, but the evidence points to the conclusion that it went up the Sereth valley 
to the north rather than along the Danube 'Parvan. Dacia^ 76: a bronze hydria, said to 
be sixth-century, in the Slovak Carpathians and terracotta imitations of Greek bronze 
vases at Muhipuszta on the upper Theiss . As far as I know, no Greek object of sixth- 
or fifth-centuiy date has been found west of Giurgiu fPaiwan, op. cit. p. 771, about 50 
miles ^vest of Odesstis, and there does not seem to have been any early settlement farther 
up the Danube than Barbosi, at its junction with the Sereth. There is. in fact, a colossal 
hiatus both in time and space between the Greek objects that reached the Save or Danube 
valley fioin the Adriatic over the Peartree Pass and the ones that came from Istrus and 
the Greek cities on the Black sea. The archaeological evidence, such as it is, is definitely 
against the view that the Danube was a Greek trade route in the fifth century. 

The supposed feat of the Argonauts may not be a stark impossibility ; in fact, Hennig 
in Klio 1935. 247, makes out a fair case for the practice of carrying ships overland from 
river to ri\ er. But in view of the lack of evidence for Greek penetration of the middle 
Danube area at any early period, I am disposed to doubt if any Greek exploit underlay 
the story told by Timagetus of the Argonauts. In the particular case of the supposed 
Dantibe-Adriatic connexion, there is good reason for doubting the existence of any 
* Schleppweg.’ An explanation of the rumour that a branch of the Danube flowed into 
the Adriatic is ready to hand. The coincidence of name between the tribe Istri [e.g. 
Hecataeus FHG. I, fr. 59) and the Ister river suggested the connexion. Furthermore, the 
Fons I’imavus was regarded as the issue of the Danube, or the Save, which rose only 
thirty miles to the east (References in Semple op. cit. p. 30' . 

The storv' of the mountain with the extended view does not necessarily indicate the 
existence of an overland connexion. If there had been one, Greeks might have been 
better informed about the geography of the northern Balkans, and Theopompus ( Pseudo- 
Scymnus 370 ff . - would not have talked about an isthmus between the Adriatic and the 
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Euxine. I take this belief to be strong evidence that by the fourth century few, if any, 
Greeks had penetrated overland from the Black Sea to the Adriatic. 

This view involves the rejection of the second half of De Mirab. Ausc. 104. On this 
passage, Casson {op. cit. 315) says, * This . . . , as Evans suggests, indicates an old trans- 
peninsular trade route by way, probably, of the Danube. It is confirmed to a certain 
extent by the discovety inland at Janjevo, midway between Scutari and Xish, of silver 
coins of Paeonia and Thasos and of coins of those places in the Prizrend-Djako\’a region 
which lies one stage nearer Albania on the same route,’ He adds in a note that a still further 
extension of this route is indicated by the discovery of a hoard of silver coins of Dyrrachium 
in the Sereth valley. The coin finds cannot honestly be said to confirm Pseudo-Aristotle. 
The Paeonian coins are found here because it is the immediate neighbourhood of Paeonia ; 
and the Thasian coins in ail probability came up the Vardar to Paeonia, not from Pontus 
or the Adriatic. 

The stor\" in the De Mirab. Ausc. does not bear the stamp of truth. If there was a 
market for Chian, Thasian and Lesbian pottery on the middle Danube — that is, anywhere 
that could reasonably be reached by merchants from the Adriatic also— the natural 
route would be up the Vardar-Morava funnel, the southern part of which was in the 
fourth century rendered all the more attractive by the fact that it lay within the organised 
kingdom of Alacedon. If the words ^ from Pontos ’ are dropped, the idea becomes more 
credible, though still sufficiently surprising. It might then refer to the Via Egnatia. 
But it is probably more scientific to reject the whole story out of hand, as being the result 
of an attempt (by Theopompus?) to prove the case for an isthmus theory of the geography 
of the north Balkans, than to alter it in the interest of credibility. 

Theopompus’ story of the presence of sherds in the Xarenta valley seemed improbable 
to Strabo, and it seems so still. It is evident from what Strabo says (J.c.) that Theopompus 
was interested in pi'oving that the Adriatic and the Black Sea or the Aegean were con- 
nected, and produced his archaeological evidence to make his case more plausible. This 
makes the story suspect, as Theopompus was grinding an axe. In any case, even if it 
were true, it could hardly indicate an important fourth-century trade route up the Xarenta, 
as Casson, op. cit. 314, seems to think, because if there had been a trade route, the presence 
of the sherds could be explained naturally, and could not be used as evidence that there 
was a subterranean connexion between the two seas. If there is any truth in the story 
that there are Chian and Thasian sherds in the X^arenta, it must indicate an early trade 
route, which had died out by the time that Theopompus wrote. It is just possible that 
there was an early route up the X^arenta, across Bosnia, and down the Morava-Vardar 
funnel. This might be taken to account for the Chian and Thasian sherds, as Chios had 
a colony 011 the Thracian coast, IMaronea (Pseudo-Scymnus 676; which enjoyed no small 
measure of prosperity in the fifth centuiy. But this route is highly problematical, in view 
of the fret that there is a singular dearth of finds en route (^see Section III on the nature 
of trade with the Xfrrenta area illustrated by the archaeological evidence) . 

There is some evidence for the use in pre-Hellenistic times of the Drin v^alley route 
from the Adriatic to the Aegean. There is no literary evidence at all, but the existence 
of the Greek settlement at Lissus (see Section III), and the discovery of the bronze at 
Gourizi (^De Ridder, op. cit. 27), the Attic fragments at Vau y Deyes (Ugolini, op. cit. 35), 
the bronze figurine of a running maiden [British Aluseum Bronzes, no. 2081 at Prisrend, 
and finally the Trebeniste graves, mark the vital stages of the route, though the hiatus 
between Trebeniste and Prisrend is uncomfortablv lars^e. The vallev of the Black Drin 
has so far remained barren of archaic Greek objects, though the Maenad from Tetovo 
[Glasnik skopskog nauenog drustva, 1933, 243) near the sources of the Vardar, is further evidence 
of Greek influence in the neighbourhood. Fresh finds on this route would more likely 
indicate the exploitation of some valuable product near it, silver, than the use of it to 
transport goods from the Adriatic to the Aegean or vice versa direct. It does not lie 
between two big consuming centres. This is the fundamental objection to belief in any 
overland route from the Aegean to the Adriatic in the archaic period. Local trade from 
either end is likely, transport of goods on a large scale from sea to sea wildly improbable.. 
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Appendix III. The Adriatic Enterprise of Dionysius of Syracuse. 

The theon' that Greek influence in the Adriatic dates only from the fourth century 
is not unconnected with the exaggeration of the importance of the work of the first Diony- 
sius. A survey of the evidence may help to put his achievement into perspective. 

The first point to be cleared up must be the identification of the colony mentioned 
in Diodorus XV, 13, 4 and 14, 2. Beloch wrote iGi. Gesch. III. d), 118, note 2) : ‘ Es 
wird darum fast allgemein und mit Recht angenommen, dass bei Diodor statt des ueber- 
lieferten Aiaov (13.4.) oder Aiaai] ^14.^.) Issa zu lesen oder doch zu verstehen ist. Bei 
der Alt wie die Eigennamen in den Handschriften Diodors misshandelt werden, hat dass 
nicht das geringste Bedenken, es waere Pedanterie, wenn wir hier am Buchstaben kleben 
wollten.' Since, however, Diodorus is our only source, we must be very certain a priori 
of what happened in the Adriatic in the early fourth century before we are entitled to 
disregard the double occuiTence of lambda in the manuscripts. Other things being equal, 
this means Lissus rather than Issa. 

The case for Issa is argued fully by Evans, in a supplement to the second edition of 
Freeman’s History of Sicily (I\", 220) . I attempt to ans^ver his most important points below. 

1. Diodorus X\", 14 mentions the help sent from the Dionysian colony to the Parians. 
It is argued that this help would come better from Issa than from Lissus. That is true ; 
but it could have come from Lissus. This point rests on the tacit assumption of what 
has yet to be proved — namely, that the colony was meant to control the Adriatic. 

2. " Issa was certainly a Syracusan colony.’ This is true, but no one says that it was 
founded by the tyrant, and not eveiy Syracusan colony in the Adriatic was a Dionysian 
foundation, Ancona being a case in point (Strabo 241 }. Its coins are likewise no evidence 
for Dionysian origin. If they are to be dated to the early fourth centuiy (Head, HJG 
2nd ed., 317,', they tell rather against the view, because the tyrant most likely withheld 
the right of coining from his Sicilian possessions (Holm, op. cit. II, 146). 

3. ' Lissus lies too far north to be any use for Dionysius’ enterprise in Epirus.’ This 
argument tells ^vith double force against Issa, and is not altogether true of Lissus, as I try 
to show later. 

4. ' It is certainly difficult to see with what object Dionysius could have planted a 
colony at Lissus at all.’ His object was that given by Diodorus XV, 13 t6v 'loviov rropov 
. . . iSioTTOiEiaOai, discussed below ; for the value of the port, cf. Caesar, B.C. Ill, 26. 
For the value of Lissus itself, cf. Polybius \dll, 15 (the capture of Lissus and Acro- 
lissus leads to collapse of Illyrian resistance to Philip V). 

5. ‘Issa is the best station from which to control the central Adriatic.’ This argu- 
ment is circular : we cannot deduce the colonisation of Issa from hypothetical large 
designs, for which such colonisation would be evidence. 

I doubt if Dionysius ever sent a colony to Adria. Theopompus, writing not much 
more than a generation after the death of the tyrant, knew the tradition, and did not 
accept it: Tzetzes ad Lyc. 631 dAA’ 6 GeoTropiTros xai dAAoi (pacriv, diro Moviou MAAupiou . . . 
uloO "ASpiou ToO TTEpi TOUTO TO mAayos ktictovtos ttoAiv tt^v AEyopgvrjv ’ASpiav, fjv ASpiav Hspoi 
<paaiv UTTO Aiovuaiou, tou irpoTEpou Tupdvvou ZikeAios, KTio-Ofjvai. Cf. Etymologicum Alagnum 
"ASpids : TO TTEAayos. Aiovdaios SikeAios Tupcvvos, 6$ irpoTEpov etti tt^ . . . ’OAuiiTnaSi ttoAiv 
EKTicEv "ASpiav . . . dp' fis Kcxi to TTsAayos 'Adpias KaAsiTai. The last clause is inconsistent 
with the idea that Dionysius founded Adria. Ibid. ’ATpia- ttoAis Tupprivias, loTopslTai Se utto 
Aioijif,6ous KTiaGfivai Kal cvopaaefjvai 'AiGpia. . . . The heading of the first entrv cited shows 
that there \vas confusion between Adrias the sea and Adria the town. To such confusion, 
based perhaps on a careless reading of some account of the colony at Lissus on the Adria, the 
tradition of the Dionysian settlement at Adria is to be attributed. It was really founded 
more than 100 years belore (see Section III . There is positive evidence against the 
view that Dionysius wanted to control the Adiiatic. Ancona was founded by fugitives 
from his rule. The case of Miltiades and the Chersonese is no parallel, as Miltiades was not 
an exile, but had been allowed to stay on in Athens in possession of his lands and some 
political influence i Herod. \T, 35 ,. 

The fact that he did not believe that Dionysius took so little interest in the best harbour 
on the east coast of Italy north of Brindisi caused Beloch iop. cit. 1 19, note 2), courageously 
and consistently, to reject Strabo. Other solutions appear disingenuous ‘{e.g. CAH VI, 
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p. 129). The choice clearly lies between the rejection of Strabo and the modification of 
the modern theory that Dionysius wanted to control the whole Adriatic, 

There is another minute fragment of evidence in the same sense. When Philistus 
was banished, he went to the Adriatic (Plutarch, Dion, XI). Beloch {op. cit. 12 ij again 
draws the consistent conclusion, ‘ Philistus wuerde zum Gouvernour von Adria an der 
Muendung des Padus genannt.’ But this is contrary to all the evidence. Diodorus XV, 
7, 3, uses the word l9uyd5£ua£v and Plutarch Lc. 9uy6vTa. Why should the exile 

go where the writ of the tyrant ran? In parenthesis, I would add that the evidence 
supposed to connect Philistus and Adria is too weak to merit discussion. 

Dionysius, then, founded Lissus, or sent an eparch to control the former in- 
habitants. The fact that the later coins do not exhibit Syracusan affinities indicates that 
his hold was not permanent. Perhaps he maintained a few mercenaries there only. 
His support of the Parians on Hvar (Diodorus X\", 13) may well have been limited 
to the help sent by the governor of Lissus (XV, 14) who may have acted on personal 
initiative. As there cannot in all likelihood have been time to consult the tyrant on 
the propriety of sending help, the fact that the eparch supported Greeks against 
barbarians is no evidence of the large designs of the tyrant, though he may well have 
washed to support Greeks against natives on the coast of Illyria. 

The primary aim of the Syracusan colony at Lissus w’as the control of the Movios 
TTopos. To this end he supported the Illyrians of the south, and through them was able to 
bring pressure to bear on the Epirote Alolossians. These Illyrians must have lived inland 
from the bay of Valona, so their alliance may not have been Avithout effect on the attitude 
of the Apolloniates. We do not know- wffiat measures, if any, he took about Epidamnus. 
Diodorus may be right that Dionysius designed to advance farther in Greece proper: 
but even if he did not, his actions are amply to be accounted for by desire for the security 
of his own possessions in the west. He w'as moved by the same instinct that prompted 
Hermocrates to urge the Syracusans to meet the Athenians on the straits, and that prompted 
the Italians to prevent the Greeks getting control of both sides of the Corfu Channel 
in the years after the Great War and led them to retain and fortify Saseno after 1920. 
Dionysius was not the last man to see that control of South Italy must lead to interference 
on the other side of the w^ater. (Diodorus, XV, 13, AiovOaios 6 tc5v SupaKoaicov Tupavvog 
£yvco KaToc t6v ASpiov ttoAeis toDto 5’ EirpaaCTE 5iccvooupi£Vos tov Moviov KaAouii£vov Tropov 

i5iOTroi£io'6ai, iva tov etti Triv "'HTieipov ttAoOv da'9aAfj KaTaaKsudari Kai Tr6A£i5 zyj] iSiag £ls to 
SuvacrOai vauai KaOoppiaOfivai. . . 4 

Appendix IV. The Ancient Xames of the Adriatic Sea, 

The usual view" (see e.g. Putsch in RE sub Adrias), that 6 ASpn^s in fifth-centuiy 
authors meant the northern end of the Adriatic, wall not stand. It is irreconcilable 
with three fragments of Hecataeus. Fragment 71 in FHG tov 6' "Acoov Aiovto koAei 
'EK aTOios Kai 9401 . . . pElv . . . tov "AiavTa Trpos EarrEpav £15 tov ASpiav. Fragment 69, 
Appoi eOvos TTpos TW ASpia TcAaVTivcov TTpooExes toiS XEAtSovioi^. 

In both these Hecataeus refers to the southern part of the sea as 6 ASpirjg. In fr. 61 
he refers to ^ the Liburnians, a tribe near the innermost part of the Adriatic gulf,’ Avhich is 
clearly an impossible usage if the name w^as limited to the north. Cf also Hellanicus, 
quoted in Dion. Hal. I, 28, ettI Xtiivtiti iroTaiJicp iv t^ Movicp koAttco . . . and Hecataeus fr. 59 
hoTpoi eOvos £V Tcp iovicp koAttco, wffiich prove that "ioviog koAttos was used of the north 
end of the sea. In the fourth centuiy^ the idea wvis unknow n to Pseudo-Scylax ( 27, ‘ The 
Adrias and the lonius are the same,’ and 14, ‘A harbour ... at the mouth of the Adrias 
or the Ionian gulf and Isocrates (V. 21). 

I believe that the true view^ is that the south of the sea wus originally called Ceraunian, 
perhaps early in the seventh century ; the next name wus the Gulf of Cronos and Rhea, 
but I doubt if this wus ever widely used. The name Ionian Gulf may have been in use 
as early as the others, but w^as certainly current late in the sixth and during the fifth 
century. The use of the name Adrias, wffiich wus quite interchangeable with lonios, 
was certainly not earlier than the sixth century. In the fourth centuiy the two names w'ere 
both current, though attempts were made to use them in a different w^ay. These attempts 
were unsuccessful. 

This hypothesis covers all the evidence, and is irreconcilal)le with none of it. 
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The evidence for the name Ceraunia is weak (Schol. Ap. Rhod. IV, 983), but it is 
highly probable a prioi i that the Greeks would call the southern part of the Adriatic after 
the mountains that are the feature of the eastern coast of the entrance of the gulf It 
is not so easy to see why the sea was known as the Gulf of Rhea and Cronos, but the 
usage is attested by Aeschylus, Prometheus 836, which shows that it is as old as the first half of 
the fifth centuiy. It reoccurs in Tzetzes ad Lyc. 631. The legend seems to have been 
the common property of many Greek cities, of lonians, Cretans and Arcadians 'references 
in Roscher, sub Rhea^ , and there is no means of telling why the stoiy' was localised on the 
Adriatic. No clue has sur\ived. There has been a certain amount of discussion as to 
the origin of the name lonios, which first occurs in Hecataeus. The idea that the sea 
was called lonios owing to the activity of lonians (see e.g. H. Treidler in KUo. 1929, 86 ff.) is 
unacceptable, because the influence of lonians in the sea, despite the efforts of Phocaeans 
and perhaps Parians, was not comparable to that of Dorians, Corinthians or Triopians or 
Aeginetans. Finds of East Greek objects are surprisingly rare and heavily outnumbered 
by finds of Corinthian. I accept the statement of Aeschylus, Prometheus 858, that the sea 
was called after the n\Tnph or goddess lo, and would suggest the following explanation. 
Without entering into a discussion of the place of lo among the Olympians, I suggest that 
lo was a local mmiph of Epirus. For she was the daughter of Inachus (Aeschylus, Projn. 
589, Tfjs oiaTpoSivriTOu Kopris Tfjs 'IvcxyjEiasj . a river, of which Greeks in the fifth century 
thought as coming off Pindus, Mount Laemon (^Hecataeus FHG fr. 71, diro toO auroO 
TOTTOU Tou rrepi AdK|.iov paAAov 5e toO auTOu puyou tov ts "Ivayov psTv sis "Apyos npos votov 
K ai TOV ’'AiavTa Trpos eoTrepcev exs tov "ASpiovj . 

This is the country of flocks ; sheep, cows and shepherds, and it was so (Hes. fr. 90) 
in Hesiod's time. 

eaTi T15 'EAAoTriTj TroAuAf|ios f]5’ suAeiiJicov, 
dcpv£ir| ijfiAoiai Kai eiAnroSeaai pdeaaiv 
. . . £v0a 5£ AcoScbvri T 15 err' £cr)(aTifi TTETToAiaTai. 

Another piece of evidence in the same sense is furnished by Photius : 'Psas ttovtos : 
6 Boairopog f) oti Kai ASpias KaAEiTai d-rro tou £la(3dAAovTos TroTajjiou 'ASpiou, This illustrates 
the connexion between the Adriatic and cows. Pindar, \em. IV, 53 may be conscious 
word play; the link between cows and Dodona and the Ionian sea is definitely suggested : 
poupOTai ToOi Trpcov£5 l^oyoi xaTaKsiVTai AcoSciovaOEV apyoaEvoi irpos Idviov iropov. From 
Dodona lo wandered up to the Ionian sea. Her route was down the Vijose and the Dhryno, 
the path by which the Vlachs drive their flocks from the uplands of Metzovo, the summer 
pastures on Laemon, to the hills of Berat and Alalakastra. It is probable that the Epirote 
shepherds of the seventh century did the same. If they met the Euboeans, who came 
fi'om an island which according to the oldest tradition owed its name to lo (Hes. fr. 47), 
the identification of the Epirote goddess of the pasturing people with lo, and the naming 
of the sea after a characteristic of the best known part of its coast, follows fairly naturally. 
The name spread northwards from the grazing countiy and had reached Istria by 
Hecataeus’ day ifr. 59). 

It is likely that the name Adrias is native Italian, not Greek; it reoccurs inland in 
Picenum. It was perhaps from the river Adrias (Hecataeus, fr. 58) that the pioneers 
transferred the name to the sea. This view is supported by two poor authorities (Theo- 
pompus 140: Photius /.r.), and, more cogently, by the fact that, as the name had spread 
as far south as Epidamnus by the end of the sixth century (Hecataeus, fr. 69 and 71), it 
can hardly have been taken from the town, which only began to be important about the same 
time. It is natural to suppose that both city and sea were named after the river, the most 
striking i'eature of the north end of the gulf. In the same way, Spina may have been 
named after the river on which it stood. As the importance of the city Adria grew during 
the fifth centuiy', the Adria root began to suggest the city rather than the sea, as is clear 
from Hippoiytus 736. This means that the lonios name was more general in the fifth 
centuiy'. In the fourth, both names were current icf. Pseudo-Scylax 14 and 27, Isocrates 
\\ 21 but an attempt was made to systematise the matter by limiting the Adria name 
to the north and calling the rest the Ionian sea. This may have been the work of Theo~ 
pompus ((/'. Strabo 317,). The idea gained a measure of support, as from the sources of 
Pseudo-Scymnus 369 and Dionysius the Perihegete 380, but failed to make any impression 
on most later writers ; e.g. Polybius and Appian use both forms indifferently. 




Fig. I. — Cup in Bowdoin College (no. ioj. 


RED FIGURE CUPS WITH INCISED AND 
STAMPED DECORATION I 


[plates XI, XII, XIII.] 

Among the simpler and cheaper types of pottery in common use in the 
fifth century b.c. and later, one of the most attractive is the black-glaze 
ware decorated with incised and stamped patterns. A certain quantity 
of this has been found in undisturbed single burials or in other contexts 
which provide external evidence for its dating and development, notably 
in Sicily and South Russia, at Rhitsona in Boeotia and more recently in the 
Agora at Athens.^ Further and still more reliable evidence is to be found in 
the series of vases, mainly cups, in which similar incised or stamped patterns 
are found combined on one and the same pot with red-figure painting. 
The use of incision and stamping in the interior of the cups instead of the 
normal painted medallion no doubt made for cheapness, and the red-figure 
work is never of a very high standard. Nevertheless, some of the fifth- 
century examples have sufficient merit to be looked at for their own sake, 
while the combination of the two styles gi\'es a useful equation. 

I propose to deal here with a series of twenty-five kylikes standing on a 
low ring foot.- Inside, instead of the usual red-figure medallion, there is 
an incised pattern done with ruler and compasses and sometimes accom- 


^ The most recent and the fullest publication of 
ware of this type is Miss Talcott's Attic Black-glazed 
Stamped Ware, Hesperia, I\’j 477 f. 

“For photographs (some of them supplied many 
years ago) and for permission to publish them I am 
much indebted to present or past directors of the 
following Museums— -Athens, Basel, Boston, Bowdoin 
College, British Museum, Florence, Leningrad, 
Louvre, Xaples, New York, and the Oesterreichisches 
Museum, \denna. I have to thank Professor \"an 
JHS — VOL. LVI. 


Buren for most valuable help in obtaining photographs 
in Italy. Miss Talcott has most kindly given me much 
information and has supplied the photographs for 
Fig. 1 7 and PI. XIII, 4. I am particularly indebted to 
Signor Michele Jatta for most kindly giving me facilities 
for working in his collection at Ruvo and for allowing 
me to publish photographs of his vases. Above ail, 
I should like to record my warm thanks to Professor 
Beazley for his most generous help: in particular 
I owe entirely to him my knowledge of nDS. 6 and 10. 
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panied by stamped motives. The cups are broad and shallow, with an 
average diameter of roughly o-20 metre. Inside there is a rim to a depth 
of about 0-03 metre; three examples only (nos. 2, 4, and 13) have a corre- 
sponding rim on the outside. The vases are arranged in groups according 
to the character of the incised decoration. 

The first two have an eight-rayed star placed over a large rosette with 
sixteen petals, the whole being set over groups of concentric circles. 

i i' Paris, Louvre, G637. Pottier Vases Antiques^ 3rd series, pL 159 (side A'j. A. Boar 
facing youth armed with sword and spear. B. Similar, with positions reversed, the youth 
now armed with stone and club, PL XI, i. Int. Fig. 2. 

(2 London, British Museum E127. Beazley ALp. 328, Karlsruhe Painter no. 32. 
A. Standing king and running woman, PI. XI, 2. B. Man pursuing queen. Int. Fig. 3. 

(3 Syracuse 23640, from Camarina. Fragment. Orsi MonAnt XI\", 913, fig. 109; 
Beazley AV 320, Amymone Painter no. 14. Woman advancing with shield and spear. 
Int. Part of the outer edge of a pattern similar to that of i and 2. 

The following have stars with a larger number of rays more closely set, 
and the introduction of little arcs, first round the inner side [e.g. Fig. 4) 
and then on both sides [e.g. Fig. 8) of an inner group of concentric circles, 
produces the effect of a double rosette. To this double rosette the star 
ultimately becomes subordinate. 

(4, Naples 2628 fHeydemannL AM 1928, Beil. \"I, i; Heydemann, Humor istische 
Vasenbilder aus Unteriialien^ Taf. No. 3 a and b. A. Goat facing crawling silen. B. Crawling 
silen facing bull. Int. Fig. 4. 

5. Leningrad, Hermitage 2262. AM 1928, Beil. V, 2. A and B. Silen pursuing 
maenad. Int. Fig. 5. 

i6) Basel, Historisches Museum 1921. 376. A and B. Bearded horseman to left 
wearing chiton and cuirass and holding his spear in his right hand poised at shoulder 
level. Int. Fig. 6. 

,71 Naples 2625 (Heydemann), A and B. Youthful horseman to left wearing a 
chlamys and with a petasos hanging from his neck. He holds his spear at rest in his left 
hand, rather encumbered with his cloak. Int. Fig. 7. 

18: Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 13. 203. Caskey, Geometry of Greek Vases, p. 208. 
A. Similar to preceding, but the horseman faces right and holds his spear in his right 
hand well drawn back, low and ready to thrust ; he has no petasos. B. Bearded horse- 
man in chlamys, petasos and leggings ; he holds his spear poised at shoulder level Int. 
Fig. 8. 

,9) London, British Museum E125. A. Silen with kantharos and thyrsos rests on an 
ivy-covered hillock leaning against a wine-jar; before him stands a lyre-player; behind 
her a tree. PI. XI, 3. B. Maenad with thyrsos retreating before a capering silen. PI. XI, 4. 
Int. Fig. 9. 

In the three following the tiny central rosette which was present in i 
and 5 has developed into a more important member with a small star of its 
own, the whole pattern now resembling a triple rosette. 

I 10) Bowdoin College. A. Youthful horseman in chlamys and petasos to left, his spear 
in his right hand, poised to throw, Fig. i. B. Similar, but the spear is held at rest in 
the left hand as on no. 7. Int. Fig. 10. 

(Ill Florence 3968. A and B. Two youths in himatia, one with a staff. Int. Fig. 1 1. 

12' Florence 3925. A and B. Two youths in himatia, one with a staff. Int. 
Fig. 12. 

The last example of this group is odd in having a rosette of two distinct 
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zones in each of which are short squat rays which do not pass beyond their 
own zone. 

fi3) Florence 3928. A. Combat of two warriors each with a snake as shield-device. 
B. Combat beuveen a youth wearing chlamys and pilos and armed with a spear^ his 
chlamys serving as a shield, and a bearded man in short chiton and chlamys and armed 
with sword and spear. Int. Fig. 13. 

^Vhen one examines the cups as a w'hole, taking into consideration 
the rf. decoration, both figures and ornament, and details such as the 
circles on the base and the make of the footring, it will be seen that the 
thirteen form a fairly homogeneous class, but that it subdivides into two 
groups which correspond in the main with the division according to the 
incised patterns. Of the first small group of three cups with stars of widely 
spaced rays, the London cup (2) is the work of the Karlsruhe Painter ^ and 
the fragment from Camarina (3) is by the Amymone Painter."^ The 
Lou\Te cup (i), though not by either of these painters, belongs to the same 
period. The last cup (13), which was placed by itself because of its peculiar 
incised rosette, goes with the Louvre cup, though not necessarily painted 
by the same hand. In the handle ornament these last two vases have com- 
mon features which differ from the normal (including the absence of the 
lotus) , the figures are not dissimilar in style, and the decoration of the bases 
is identical, both having an unusually narrow moulded ring. 

Nos. 4 to 12 can be regarded as a single group, since their incised 
decoration is of the same general type, whether the rosette is double or 
triple. In red-figure decoration also they stand together. The Hermitage 
cup (5) and the Naples cup with the silen and goat (4) have been attributed 
by Miss Peredolski to the Sotades Painter.^ They certainly belong to the 
Sotadean school. The group of horseman kylikes (6, 7, 8, 10), all by one 
hand, are also in the Sotadean tradition. The two Florence cups with 
youths (ii and 12) arc not far from the horseman kylikes in their painted 
decoration. It should be noted that the decoiation underneath the Florence 
cups is different from the normal, the slightly concave black moulded 
ring which is present on all the other cups of the group (4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10) 
being replaced by one that is broad and cushiony. Nevertheless the incised 
patterns inside the Bowdoin horseman cup and Florence 3968 (Figs. 10 
and 1 1 ) are as near to duplicating one another as any we have, thus con- 
firming the impression of kinship made by the red-figure scenes. 

This group of thirteen cups with star patterns inside is therefore to be 
dated in the period of the Karlsruhe and Amymone Painters and of the 
Sotades Painter — that is to say, about the middle of the fifth century. 
There is great variety in the incised designs, which shew a progressive 
development of the ray pattern from the simple star of nos. i to 3 (Figs. 
2 and 3) to the tongue rosette with the star still present, but playing a very 
subordinate role, that we see on 8 and 9 (Figs. 8 and 9). But this need not 
indicate the lapse of more than a few years. In this early and experimental 
stage of incising development would be rapid. The latest vase of the group 


^ Beazley vH' 328, no. 32. 
^ Id , 320, no. 14. 


^ AM 1928, 1 15 12. 
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is probably the British Museum cup with the resting silen (9), where the 
incised pattern has developed almost completely into the tongue rosette 
which later becomes stereotyped. But though the painted ornament 
seems to be one stage later than that of the horseman kylikes, this vase 
too seems not to be far from the Sotadean tradition. It is probable that 
the whole star” group can be covered by about fifteen years — say 455 
to 440 B.C. 

In the remaining examples the star element is not present. ^Ve have 
now a group of nine cups with rosettes of the type anticipated in no. 9 
(Fig. 9), t.e. a central rosette surrounded by one or two zones of tongues. 
The central member may consist of a small zone of tongues placed round 
an empty circle as in Fig. 14, or it may take the form of a genuine rosette 
with petals radiating from a central point, as in the central part of Fig. 

The average diameter of the cups is between 0-18 and 0-19 metre. 

(14) New York, Metropolitan Museum 17.230.111 A. Paidotribes facing athlete 
with strigil ; hanging up behind the paidotribes is an aryballos, PL XII, i . B. Two athletes 
with strigils standing between a pair of stelai. Int. Two zones of tongues with an 
empty zone between. Fig. 14. 

(15) Ruvo, Jatta 325. A. Nike holds out a wreath to an athlete with a long staff 
(or two staves?) ; on the right hangs an aiyTallos, PL XII, 2. B. Similar, but there is a 
stele between the figures and no aryTallos. Int. As 14 [Fig. 14). 

(16) Ruvo, Jatta iioo. A. Two youths in himatia, the right-hand figure holding 
a strigil. B. Similar, but the left-hand youth has a staff and there is no strigil. Int. As 
14 and 15 except that the central rosette is of the type shown in Fig. 17. 

(17) Ruvo, Jatta 1390. A. Combat of warrior and Amazon armed with sword and 
shield, PL XII, 3. B. Amazon armed with bow shoots at youth who attacks her with a 
spear; he wears chiton and pilos and uses a cloak (or skin?) as a shield, PL XII, 4. Int. 
As 14 except that there are three zones of tongues and no empty zone. 

^18; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College. jHS 1921, pi. XII, bibliography p. 230. 
A. Apollo, head of Oipheus uttering oracles, youth with tablets taking them down. B. 
Two Muses, one with taenia, one with lyre. Int. Central rosette and one zone of 
tongues, i.e. as Fig. 15 omitting the zone of stamps. 

In the four following cups stamped patterns are introduced. 

119) Ruvo, Jatta 1346. For bibliography see Jatta, Catalogo, p. 640. A. Poseidon 
pursuing Am\Tnone, PL XIII, i. B. Poseidon thrusting his trident into a tall ivy-covered 
rock to get water for Amyrnone, PL XIII, 2. Int. Between the central rosette and outer 
zone of tongues is a zone of stamps— outside, small ovules, and within them thirty-two 
stamped palmettes resting upon a row of circles rather inaccurately made by using a 
semicircular stamp intended for making the curved tips of tongues, Fig. 15. 

i 20 ! Ruvo, Jatta 1 158. Minervini, Bull. Arch. \ap. new series, v, 179 f.,pL 12, no. 2. 
A. A woman hands a wreath to a pugilist. B. Athlete with halteres faces trainer. Int. 
As Fig. 15, but in the middle zone there are thirty-one palmettes standing separately 
without the connecting circles and without the ovules. 

f2i) Ruvo, Jatta 13CO. A. Two athletes each holding a strigil ; in the field between 
them an aryballos.'^ B. Athlete facing youth in himation who hands him a wreath. Int. 
As preceding, but the middle zone contains twenty-one stamped palmettes linked by arcs. 

<22 ) Paris, Louvre G638. Pottier Jases Antiques, III, pL 159. A. Bald bearded man 
pursuing woman; behind him in the field a round object. B. Youth pursuing woman. 
Int. Fig. 16. 

Unfortunately Fig. 17 does not clearly shew the Fig. 6. no. 98. 
centre of the rosette. The petals converge on a ^ Described by Jatta p. 629. as a ball with 

central point much as those of Hesperia l\\ 483, which the youth on the right is playing. 
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In the nine cups just listed we have nothing like the originality that 
characterised the designs of the earlier group. The pattern has settled down 
to a mere rosette of tongues^ occasionally enlivened by a middle zone of 
stamped palmettos. The only cup which shews a pattern of any interest 
is the Ruvo Amymone cup, which has in its middle zone both ovules and 
palmettos, and is unique, as far as my knowledge goes, in making the 
palmettos rest on circles, instead of linking them by the familiar arcs. On 
the whole the patterns are dull, the craftsman has given up experimenting 
and is bored, and the stamp, so easily impressed, is ousting the more 
laborious method of incision. 

From the point of view of the painted decoration the most interesting 
group is again the Ruvo Amymone cup with two others from the same hand, 
the Corpus Orpheus cup and the Ruvo cup with athletes (19, 18, 20). 
One cannot take very seriously these pretty little people with their dis- 
armingly childish proportions, and, though the execution is careless, the 
pictures have considerable charm. Their style would seem to date them 
about the middle of the last quarter of the fifth century. To the same 
period belong a pair of cups in a different style: the New York cup (14) 
and Ruvo 325 (15)5 both by the same hand. The others (16, 17, 21, 22) 
are very poor. All fall within the last quarter of the century, the Ruvo 
cup with combat of Greek and Amazon (17) near the beginning of that 
period, and the Louvre cup (22) right at the end. 

Between these two well-marked groups, that of the middle of the 
century and that of the last quarter, there is a gap of something like twenty 
years. There is no transitional group to carry on from one to the other. 
Perhaps the mixed style went temporarily out of fashion. There are, 
however, three isolated examples, all differing in some respects from the 
normal, which fall within this intervening period and help to bridge 
the gap. 

(23) Ruvo, Jatta 1250. A. Two youths with sticks advancing rapidly in opposite 
directions. Apparently they have just passed each other. One holds a kotyle which the 
other seems to have filled from his jug in passing, PI. XIII, 3. B. Two similar figures ; one 
holds out his jug to pour into the kotyle held by the other. Int. Two zones of tongues 
surrounding a rosette of the Upe seen on Fig. 17. 

This cup is of a different make from those hitherto listed. The fabric is thinner 
and the general appearance more metallic. The foot ring is thin and black all over, 
the base moulded and all black except a reserved band round the edge. The handles 
are thinner than normal, black all round, and there is no space left reserved beneath 
them, as is normally the case. There are palmettes instead of tendrils and lotus on each 
side of the handles. 

The closest parallels for our vase are to be found among the works of the Euaion Painter. 
The subject, the short cloaks worn loosely over the arms, the treatment of hair and of 
anatomical details can all be paralleled in vases from his hand. The handle ornament 
is very like his, with the addition of an extra spiral on each side, and with the difference 
that the central leaf of the side palmettes is veined and cuts through the surrounding 
tendril. I suggest that our cup was made by a pupil of the Euaion Painter " working 
about 440 B.c. or a little later. 

{ 24) Athens 1573, Collignon and Couve, 1217, pi. XLI\\ A. In the centre a woman 


' Professor Beazley confirms thb. He tells me that New York, nos. 8 and 9, .4^360. 
it is by the same hand as cups in the \^atican and in 
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closely wrapped in a himation has risen from her chair and holds out her hand towards an 
Eros who has just taken a small object from a jewel-case open in his hand, probably a ring, 
as her finger is extended : behind her chair another Eros holds out a wreath, PL XIII, 4. 
B. Lower part of draped woman seated on a rock, upper part missing : in front of her a 
flying Eros holds out a wreath ; behind her is another flying Eros, his hands and part of 
his amis missing. Int. Between a central rosette and outer zone of tongues a zone of 
twenty linked palmettes. Fig. 17. 

Like the last this cup has a thin light footring and handles black all over. The 
moulded base is entirely black. It has already been dated by Miss Taicott about 
430 B.C.® 

*'25 Naples, Heydemann 2642. A. Apollo with lyre holds out phiale to Artemis who 
stands facing him with an oenochoe ; between them a fawn. B. Demeter with a torch in 
each hand faces Persephone, who holds a sceptre in her left. Int. A circle of stamped 
ovules with i\y leaves and clusters of berries springing from it. Fig. 18. 

There is no handle ornament, and the whole of the vase, including base and footring, 
is black, except for the figures and the reserved ground line. The vase is a good one, 
but in poor condition. Professor Beazley tells me it is probably by the Calliope Painter, 
who was working about 440-420 b.g. 

Three fragments remain to be mentioned, though they do not, strictly speaking, 
belong to the series dealt with here. The incised pattern is confined to a simple zone 
surrounding a rf. medallion in the inside of the cup. Two shew part of a medallion with 
a symposium, around it a zone of incised tongues : one is in Syracuse, from Camarina, 
shewing only the leg of a table and a little drapery^; the other is from the Agora at 
Athens.^ The third, also from the Agora, has a dancing Eros in a medallion bordered 
by incised eggs set endwise, dated by Miss Taicott about 430 b.c. 

A mere two dozen cups provide scanty material from which to deduce 
the lines of de\'elopment of a style through the course of half a century. 
Such evidence as they offer may perhaps warrant the following conclusions. 
The practice of incising patterns instead of painting figure medallions inside 
rf. cups started a little before the middle of the fifth century. The pattern 
took the form of a star-rosette drawn and ornamented as fancy dictated. 
The experimental use of tiny arcs at the base of the star rays and fringing the 
circles that intersect them produced patterns analogous to the simple tongue 
pattern that was already familiar on metal work. By about 440 the rosette 
of simple tongues was adopted, and the star element disappeared (no. 9, the 
latest example of the star, and no. 23, the earliest of the tongue rosettes). 
By about 430 we have the first appearance of stamped motives among the 
tongues Ino. 24). In the last quarter of the century we find a monotonous 
series of tongue rosettes, the tongues long and narrow and often very care- 
lessly made, and sometimes accompanied by a zone of stamped palmettes. 
There is no example of a rf. stemless kylix with an incised rosette later than 
the end of the century.^^ The cup-kotylai with stamped patterns, which 
begin in the last quarter of the fifth century and continue some way^ into the 
fourth, will be dealt with in a later paper. 

It remains to be seen whether these conclusions will be confirmed 
when a complete study' is made of the plain black ware with this type of 
decoration. I do not know whether there are any plain black kylikes with 
incisions earlier than the earliest of the rf incised cups. It is true that Miss 


® Hesperia W, 484. A possible e.xception may be the Louvre cup, 

® ReceniK found and ikm \et published no. 22 above, but I am inclined to think it need not 

Hesperia I\ , 489. fig. ii. be latei than the turn of the century. 
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Talcott for her earliest fragment (no. 95, Hesperia, I\', 482, fig. 5) suggests 
the possibility of a date before 450. I should be inclined rather to put it 
a little later. The star-rosette which is characteristic of the beginning of 
the style on rf vases is certainly rare on black ware. I know of only two 
examples/'^ a very small number to set against the thirteen rf specimens. 
They are both in Syracuse, one of them published in Mon Ant XI\", 919, 
fig. 1 17. Both come from the cemetery of Passo Marinaro, Camarina, 
which does not appear to have been used earlier than the resettlement 
of Camarina in 461. It also contains very few vases belonging to the 
period 461-450.^^ This accords well with our mid-fifth century dating for 
this pattern on red-figure ware. 

But though star patterns are unusual on black kylikes, tongue rosettes 
are very common. Isolated examples have been found scattered all over 
the Greek world from South Russia to Southern France, and they have been 
found in some quantity in Orsi’s excavations at Camarina and in the Agora 
at Athens. Many of these shew more interesting and richer patterns than 
those found on the rf. cups. Where the stamped and incised pattern was 
the only decoration of the vase, the maker took more interest in it than when 
it was merely subsidiary ornament on a painted vase. This is true also of 
the rather unusual ivy pattern that we have on the Naples cup with Apollo 
and Artemis (25; fig. 18). There are two examples of a similar i\w wreath 
on black cups,^"^ one in the British Museum and one (fig. 19) in \henna. 
On both of these the patterns are more elaborate than on our cup and the 
\vork is finer ; the berries are marked with incisions and the ivy leaves veined. 
The Naples cup is a poor and sketchy piece of work compared with them. 
The corresponding superiority of the rosette and tongue pattern on black 
cups is well seen by comparing the Agora examples figured in Hesperia IV, 
482-483, with ours. There we have the incised rosette and tongue pattern, 
or separate elements of it, combined with stamped palmettes and eggs in a 
number of different ways. Our plain tongue rosette, unembellished with 
stamps, appears much less frequently among the Agora finds. 

^Another interesting point emerges from a comparison of the Agora 
material with ours. I have shewn that in the red-figure series as we have 
it there is a well-represented mid-fifth-century group and a fairly numerous 
group from the last quarter of the century, but that there is a gap in the 
third quarter of the century to which period we can assign only three 
isolated cups. But the decade 440 to 430 is precisely the period which Miss 
Talcott regards as the time of great prosperity of the impressed style. 
Our mid-hfch-century type — the star rosette — does not occur there, and 
that of the last quarter (our nos. 14 to 221 is represented by only one 
example (108; fig. 5, p. 482), while for the third quarter of the century the 


Jacopi, Clara Rhodos, III, 267 has a grave (Sep. Since writing this I have heard from Professor 

CCXLIX; furnished with two black kylikes with Beazley of a third example in Rhodes, no. 10777 

incised patterns, one of which has in the centre a from lalysos. Here also the pattern is richer than 

' Stella a impressione,' but only the outside oi the ours, having three zones of ivy wreaths, the leaves 
cup is figured ;fig. 255^. It is unlikeK that the star \eined. 
is one of our type. Hesperia , 487. 

Orsi, MonAnt XI\\ 952. 
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Agora material is abundant.^® It seems strange that the rf. painters should 
abandon the practice just when it attained the height of its popularity, and 
return to it when it began to decline. Possibly it was a question of taste. 
They may have felt that the exuberant and crowded patterns of the day 
were inappropriate to the comparatively austere style of the red-figure 
work. They adopted them again at a period when impressed patterns 
had lost their exuberance and red figure its austerity. 

Reading. Annie D. Ure. 

Hesperia IV, 491. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCO\TRIES L\ SICILY AND 

MAGNA GRAECIA 


Reviewing the recent archaeological discoveries in the areas where 
the ancient Greek colonies of Italy flourished, I shall divide them, so as to 
facilitate the finding of the places on the modern map, according to the 
present Italian regions. These correspond more or less to the old Roman 
divisions, excepting Lucania, the western part of which (Paestum, Velia) 
now belongs to Campania. 

Sicily 

Sicily suffered a great loss last year in the death of Paolo Orsi, to whom 
we owe the revelation of Siculan civilisation and an incalculable number 
of discoveries in the Greek centres of the island and of Magna Graecia.^ 
After his death lack of funds interrupted the work he had so happily initiated 
of liberating the temple of Apollo in Ortygia. Of this old Sicilian temple 
(seventh century b.c.) there was brought to light during 1933-34, t>y the 
demolition of the sixteenth-century Spanish barracks, the southern wall 
of the cella, still 6 and 7 m. high, and built with orthostates. 

Amongst the accidental discoveries made during the last two years in 
Syracuse in the course of road-making and house-building, the most 
important remains found are those of a complicated thermal edifice, which 
the superintendent. Prof. Cultrera, thinks can be identified with the 
Daphne baths where in the year 668 the Emperor Constantins II was 
killed. In the vicinity, in fact, the Byzantine ring with enamel decoration, 
now in Palermo and attributed to that Emperor, was found. 

West of Syracuse, at the foot of Mount Saraceno near Ravanusa, 
where some ruins were visible (AiS'r 1928), Prof Mingazzini undertook a 
short campaign (during July 1935), following the discovery of blocks 
with stucco and polychrome decoration. The excavation is bringing to 
light other similar blocks, but not the edifice to w'hich they belonged, 
as the material had been utilised in the building of a tower of the city 
wall. The blocks, which judging by the decoration Prof. Mingazzini, to 
whom I owe this information, ascribes to the middle of the fourth century 
B.C., must have belonged to a small funeral shrine; the architrave is 
2 m. in length. The triglyphs are blue, the spaces between the mutuli 
red : on the bend of the sima there is a frieze of palmettes and lotus flowers 
between a Lesbian kymation on the top and Doric moulding, underneath : 
all with blue, red, and brown colouring. A jSoutrrpocpriSov inscription 
mentioning a certain Icckcov in letters of the first half of the fifth century b.c. 
has also been discovered. The block with the inscription is of local sand- 
stone, like others found, which pro\'es that the city, the name of which 


^ His vast work has been studied in the volume Calabria e la Lucania, Roma, 1935, with the ragionata 
Paolo Orsi. published by the Archuw stonco per la bibliography of the great archaeologist. 
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we do not know, was Greek. A stairway in the rock has also been un- 
earthed : it reaches a spring like the one that goes to the Perseia spring at 
Mycenae and the Klepsydra one at Athens. Lastly a small sacred edifice 
has been discovered (15x8 m.), and in the interior little terra-cotta heads. 
Given its orientation, it is more probably a treasure than a temple; the 
excavation is not yet completed. 

Continuing to the west, at Palma Montechiaro, near a spring of water, 
an accidental discovery of great importance was made in 1 934 : a sacred 
favissa containing archaic material of the sixth century b.c., pottery, terra- 
cottas, and, most interesting of all, three wooden statuettes of angular 
primitive type, well-preserved xoana. The material, now in the Syracuse 
Museum, awaits publication. At Agrigentum (where the temple of Hera 
and its altar, the temple of Concord, and the group of monuments round 
San Biagio, which was in danger of sliding downhill, have been duly 
consolidated), during the summer of 1934 a brief campaign on the area of 
the temple of Jupiter was conducted by Prof. Cultrera. It brought to 
light the foundations (all that now exists) of the great altar and the remains 
of the two Telamones, found in situ in correspondence to the second and third 
intercolumniation respectively near the south-east angle of the gigantic 
edifice. 

An accidental discovery at Agrigentum is of a hypogeum near S. 
Nicola, almost square in shape and measuring 400 sq. m., with its ceiling 
supported by forty-nine pilasters cut out in the rock. 

Excavations have also been made during 1935 at Selinus. A large 
area of the Acropolis north of temple D has been uncovered, together with 
a long stretch of the second transversal road. But Prof. Cultrera thinks 
that for profitable results it would be necessary to raise at least part of 
the enormous quantity of column-drums and of entablature fragments 
heaped together along the north side of temple D, which obstructs the 
avenues of research. 

Not far from Selinus, at Torre Bigini, during the making of a new 
aqueduct a long stretch of the ancient one of Selinunte was discovered, of 
beautiful structure in big square blocks, ending in the large circular 
basin illustrated years ago by Prof. Salinas.^ Unfortunately a part of 
this interesting construction was destroyed by the makers of the new 
aqueduct. In the same area two Siculan tombs were discovered ; one 
formed of three chambers opening out of one another, the last one measur- 
ing 2-10 X 2-50 m. and 2 m. high; the second one with a central vestibule 
and three chambers; this discovery will shortly be published by Prof 
Mingazzini. 

Near Marsala in the ‘ Stagnone,’ the rudimentary port of departure 
for Motya (where Mr. Whitaker, as is well know n, has a museum of Punic 
material), a large torso more than life size (Fig. i) was brought to shore, 
headless and the lower part of the legs missing. The head was bearded. 
The marine deposit, in some parts 8 cm. thick, has partly spoiled the 
perizoma in front, and the left fist, which is closed before the breast. The 
plain fusion of three elements (Egyptian perizoma, Assyrian beard and 


- ysc 1885, 288. 
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Greek muscular treatment of the nude and of the folds of the perizoma) 
confirms what the place of discovery suggests — that it is a Phoenician work, 
one of the very rare pieces of Phoenician sculpture found out of Cyprus. 
Prof Mingazzini ascribes it to the first half of the fifth century b.c., although 
the rigid pose might suggest an earlier age. This characteristic can, how- 
ever, be explained by the hieratic attitude of a statue of a divinity. It is 
now in the Museum of Palermo. 




Fig. I. — Marsala: Phoenician torso. 


Fig. - 2 . — Ervx: entrance to the sanctuary 

AREA WITH THE XORMAN CASTLE. 


North of Marsala, at Eryx, two campaigns of excavations have been 
carried on during the last years by Prof Alarconi and Prof Cultrera, who 
has recently described them.^ The temple of Aphrodite Erycina on the 
extreme oriental edge of Mount Eryx (now Mount San Giuliano, one of 
the most picturesque places in Sicily), was surrounded in ancient days 
by great fame. According to Diodorus (IV, 83), despite continual 
change of ownership it never ceased to be the object of attention and 
development. To-day its temenos is dominated by the Norman castle 
(Fjg. 2). The few but massive remains of the ancient walls, partly 
utilised by the mediaeval constructions, support the local tradition of a 
deliberate destruction of the temple ab imis fundamentis. Before the excava- 


’ 1935, fdsc. 7, 8, 9. 
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tions, in addition to these walls, especially those close to the rock on the 
north-western side, probably belonging to the Punic period, and some 
fragments scattered amongst the ruins of the castle (blocks, drums of 
columns, a triglyph), we knew the so-called Wall of Daedalus (7 m. long and 
4-50 m. high), a large circular bell-shaped pit 6 m. deep at the oriental 
extremity of the temenos, known by the name of Aphrodite's Well (Fig. 3 a), 
and two smaller pits at the opposite end. The first one, judging by the 
plastering of the walls and bottom, must have been a real well, the two 
smaller ones probably served, as is still the custom in Sicily, as stores of 
corn, etc. 

The first campaign was carried on in the immediate vicinity of the 
castle and around the so-called Well of Aphrodite. In the first area above 
the wall of Daedalus looking south a room of rhomboid form was dis- 
covered (Fig. 3 b), and attached to the north-east wall of the castle, near 
the present chapel, remains of ancient walls. The buildings brought to 
light on the east and south-east edge of Aphrodite’s Well are more im- 
portant (Fig. 3 c). The walls are almost without mortar, made of small 
uneven stones, put together with poor mud. The lack of any special 
characteristics makes it difficult to assign a date. The largest wing con- 
tains three rooms, the central one being the largest and containing smaller 
subdivisions. The wing on the east side (Fig. 3 c) has an irregular polygonal 
shape, with a maximum length of 17 m. At its north-west angle other 
small internal walls form a little room with the remains of a mosaic pave- 
ment in red, white and black squares. 

The material discovered in these excavations is also very fragmentary. 
The numerous upheavals which the area has undergone make it difficult 
to assign a date. The mixture of the material found in the earth which 
filled the central room of the south wing is typical : ‘ two fragments of 
vases of prehistoric fabric, a fragment of a vase of the geometrical style, 
another in the Corinthian style, a fragment of a vase with black figures, a 
fevv^ fragments of pottery with red figures, fragments of skyphoi and other 
vases of black varnish, fragments of lamps also varnished in black, numerous 
fragments of rough vases, the handle of a phial, the weight of a loom, 
fragments of roof-tiles and bricks, a large bronze ring ’ — a perfect docu- 
mentation of the multisecular life of the sanctuary ! According to the 
discoverer, these buildings can be ascribed roughly to the Punic period. 

The second campaign brought to light on the north-east side of the 
central plateau a whole system of ditches and embankments for the prepara- 
tion of a tolerable-sized platform (Fig. 3 n). The hypothesis that the 
temple of Aphrodite stood on this platform might strengthen the local 
tradition that near the temple a Christian church dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Snow was erected, of which it has been possible to identify the 
position of the apse. Assuming that the wall of support of the platform 
ran parallel to the longitudinal axe of the temple placed above it, we 
deduce that the position of the temple was not east-west, but north-east, 
south-west, which would be a proof of the non-hellenic origin of the temple. 

In the locality near the temple, and also in its vestibule, the remains 
of a small Roman thermal edifice were discovered. The larger room was 
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the caldarium, %vhich had considerable traces of a mosaic pavement (Fig. 

3 =)- 

The most important discovery inside the castle (Fig. 3 f) is that of the 
entrance of the sacred enclosure. Near the gateway a thick wall was 
brought to light, of big square blocks. At 1-30 m. from the angles of the 
gate of the castle one can observe in the above-mentioned wall an opening 
of I -45 m., which was maintained in the mediaeval construction and turned 
into an oriel window. Another excavation farther away brought to light 
more of the enclosure wall, on which was placed a stairway of which 
two steps remain in situ. Given the distance, we cannot suppose that they 
could serve for the entrance mentioned already, and we must imagine it 
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Fig, 3. — Ervx; the .Sanctuary of Aphrodite. 

to be another entrance to the enclosure. As for the architectural elements 
formerly noted or recently discovered (triglyph, drums of columns, some 
smooth in the lower part with fluting in the upper, remains of cornices, the 
threshold of a door, etc.), they belong in their totality to the Roman epoch, 
when the temple was rebuilt by Claudius (Suetonius, 25). The triglyph 
only may have belonged to the primitive temple and have been used again 
in the reconstruction. 

All in all, the scanty discoveries of these two laborious campaigns tell 
us less for the reconstruction of the temple than does the coin of Considius 
Nonianus, which represents a tetrastyle temple surrounded by walls. If the 
triglyph (85 cm. high and 57 widej belongs to it, the temple, according to 
Prof Cultrera, would have had a front of about 10 to 15 or 16 m. if tetra- 
style, and not much more if amphiprostyle. It would adapt itself well to 
the discovered platform, which does not seem to measure more than 25 m. 
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In mid-April 1934 a large oven-shaped Siculan tomb was discovered 
(2-20 X I -So m. ; 1-03 m. high) in the territory of Sant’ Isidoro, about 
2 km, from Boccadifalco near Palermo, where the year before some hut 
floors had been found. The tomb contained a dozen corpses, thirty- five 
vases of impasto of a familiar type (principally little globular phials and 
cups, the rough ones of a grey colour and the finer ones black), a little 
triangular obsidian knife, chips of stone, several beads of various materials, 
one of black granite which does not exist in Sicily, and lastly a shapeless 
fragment of copper 1 1 mm. long. Thanks to the diligent research of 
Dr. Bovio Alarconi^ light is now thrown on the vixata qiiaestio of the 
age of the numerous groups of tombs in the province of Palermo full 
of similar, if not identical, material. Unfortunately many of these 
tombs were discovered accidentally, and have often been destroyed before 
being methodically excavated and studied. The homogeneous group 
of tombs which extends for a long way, from Cefalu towards the east 
(grottos of Chiusella and Pico) to Eryx and towards the west to Trapani, 
has always been considered pure neolithic notwithstanding the reser\'ation 
made by Peet, who places it between the neolithic and the eneolithic, 
considering it a link between the two periods. A complete re-examination 
of the Palermo material, as yet imperfectly kno^vn, is absolutely necessary ; 
it must be recalled that the lack of metal in many tombs has not a chrono- 
logical significance, but points rather to the quality of existence led at the 
time; the same should be said of the constant absence of the beautiful 
painted pottery with its peculiar shapes, found in such great quantities by 
Orsi in the tombs of the first Siculan period in East Sicily. A help to the 
chronology of these tombs is given to us by the new discovery, and also by 
that of some grottoes, unfortunately destroyed, on the edge of Mount 
Caputo. In one of these, together with the usual fictile material, a little 
pendant of black granite, and an indefinable cone-shaped object with a 
hole through the long end, decorated with carved points and with two 
protuberances (perhaps a little female idol), a copper ring was also found. 

Calabria 

The building of the great State Museum of Reggio Calabria is almost 
completed. It will contain, besides the material (up to the present time 
almost all stowed away in storehouses of Syracuse) resulting from the 
fortunate excavations of Orsi at Locri, Caulonia, Croton, Medma, 
Hipponion and Ciro, the objects discovered in the territory of the Bruttii 
during the last years. Amongst the more recent discoveries the most 
important are a funeral relief found near Grisolia and a female marble 
head found near Scalea. The funeral relief represents four cloaked figures 
(the first and the third bearded, the second a female with a child ) looking 
to the right, where a crater is visible in which a cup-bearer is thrusting his 
right arm. Abo\'e these figures there is a large open window, out of which 
a horse’s head in profile to the right can be seen, and over the window a 
roof, with its plain and round tiles alternate, is schematically designed. This 
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relief which can be completed from other well-known similar ones (Mantua, 
Marimont) can be dated to the middle of the fourth century B.c.“ The 
female head found near Scalea (Fig. 4'), at the south of the river Lao, 
is of pentelic marble. It is certainly a Herm, as can clearly be seen by the 
cut of the left shoulder, the only one preserved. The contrast between the 
developed shape of the face and the complicated archaistic headdress 
suggests the ascription of this piece to the archaicising current which 
appeared in the decline of the hellenistic period between the second and 
first centuries B.c.® 



Fig. 4. — Head of Woman found at Scalea, 


About seventy tombs were discovered at Cosenza during the building 
of the new hospital. The tombs were ‘ a cappuccina,’ with large tiles. 
Near every tomb on one side there was alw^ays a large jar with traces of 
black varnish, full of clay, with the remains of the funeral repast, vases of 
various types, little scraps of flint, and lamps. The pottery found is indeed 
very poor, rough and insignificant. Bronze is scantily represented by 
small stirrup-shaped fibulas, being replaced by lead, which proves that the 
use of many objects (fire dogs, spits, the remains of a small kottabos) was 
for funeral purposes, and not for everyday needs. The most important 
objects in iron are a spear-point without the socket and a leaf-shaped 
knife-blade. Silver is represented by a small coin of Locri of the fourth 
century b.c. and by a little cup of silver leaf The other coins found are of 
Crotone and Bruttium. The discovery has a certain importance as proving 
the existence of an associated life in the area of the city of Cosenza as far 
back as the fourth and third centuries b.c. 


® E. Gain, Siudi etruschi^ MI, 1934. 


® J\'Sc 1936, fasc. I, 2, 3. 
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Sporadic discoveries of material of the Early Iron Age have been made 
at Rossano, Francavilla Marittima on the territory of the river Crati, 
which has already given other similar material,^ and which Orsi ascribed 
to those Siculan centres similar to the ones discovered by him in the 
surroundings of Locri and Hipponion. The most interesting discovery 
in this field is that of six beautiful hatchets of bronze, unfinished except 
for one, which has the edge already sharpened, found one on top of the 
other cross-wise two by two in a grotto of Giro Superiore. In the vicinity 
a skeleton in a huddled position and remains of flint, obsidian and rough 
pottery of impasto were also found.® 


Lccaxia 

Tombs discovered at Matera® were rectangular pits excavated in 
the tufa ; the bodies are in a huddled position. The most interesting 
material found is pottery of a light yellow clay recalling in form and 
shape, by the tall ribbon handles and by the geometric decoration (lines, 
metopes, horizontal bands and triglyphs and some serpentines) of a 
brown or red colour (and sometimes in two colours), the products of the 
archaic Apulian culture. We may well say with the publisher of these 
tombs. Dr. Eleonora Bracco, Director of the Museum of Matera, that they 
are in a category of archaic geometrical pottery belonging to Matera, 
which, generally speaking, is distinguished from Peucetian pottery by a 
greater simplicity of decoration, by the almost exclusive preference given to 
certain motifs of ornament and by the influence that the geometrical 
pottery of Lucania and of the coasts of Metapontum has on it. Thus the 
sign like an jM painted on the handles of a crater of remarkable shape found 
in those tombs (Fig. 5, lefc) if it has a similarity with Apulian geometrical 
pottery, recalls still more closely the geometrical vases from Pisticci. In 
addition to this archaic pottery, in one of the minor tombs and in the 
surrounding area later pottery of the late fourth and early third centuries b.c. 
was found. Some pieces — a pelike, a krater, and a skyphos — are decorated 
with red figures of Apulian style, which shew especial affinity to the pottery 
in the Museum of Castromediano coming principally from Rudie and 
Egnatia. Near by many fragments of vases of impasto were found, which 
shew that a centre of the late Bronze Age or of the earliest Iron Age existed 
already in this part of Matera. 

Two other tombs were discovered at Matera (contrada Picciano).^** 
The objects found in them were vases and spear-points of iron of the late 
fifth century B.c. A pitcher with a wide opening in pale yellow earthen- 
ware decorated in black and red is more archaic. On its upper part the 
ground is divided by black stripes in metopes, three of which are decor- 
ated with a series of M’s superposed and of alternate colours, and in one 
with the sign of a cross in black (Fig. 5, right). This geometrical decoration 
resembles that of the archaic pottery of the region, but the shape and the 


’ 1934, f. 4, 5, 6 and 1936. f. i, 2, 3. 

® ySc 1935, fasc. 4, 5, 6 and Boll, di Paletn. 1933, I. 


^ 1935, fasc, I, 2, 3, 

ySc 1935, fasc. 10, II, 
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deling. product of a tradition that is 




Fig. 5.-^Craters found at Mater,^. 



Fig. 6.-\-,xse fou.nd .^t Ferrandina. 

material brought to the Aluseum of Miipn ic ^u r i. tt tt • . 

The most important piece is a bell-shaned k-mt rf Hellenistic age. 
On one side S female figure is followed bJ a satvr “T 1' '' ‘’S”''*’ 
youths with himatia are facing each otlier If' 4 T' other side two 
Apulian in composition and rhf thm^fittfes L' ly^eT/ facr'and"“ tt 
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more individual lines of the clothing, so that it would seem of a Lucanian 
fabric, perhaps the same as that of another krater in the Museum of Taranto, 
also found many years ago at Ferrandina. The two kraters enter into the 
class of pottery which Tillyard called Lucanian-Apulian, and by their 
origin can be attributed to a Lucanian workshop not far from the borders 
of Apulia. 

A much older tomb was also found at Ferrandina, during other works 
in ‘ \da Pisacane,’ which contained a small round strainer with a large 
opening and handle across the mouth. The composition of the decorative 
elements, the uncertain execution and the corrections bespeak an artist 
who does not repeat himself ; he must belong to the beginning of the sixth 
century b.c. (Fig. 6). 

Between the Bilioso and Bradano valleys near the church of Calle, 
20 km. from Tricarico, amongst the shrubs, twenty-five tombs \vere brought 
to light after a brief excavation ; they are Roman and contain few objects, 
but the sporadic material found — coins, pottery, painted vases — tell us of 
a centre of Hellenistic life which is still to be revealed to us. 

Lastly, an accidental discovery which makes us regret that it has not 
been follo\ved by a regular excavation is the one made in the territory of 
Policoro on the natural border between Lucania and Calabria. During 
land reclamation work were found two lines of blocks of tufa set like two 
horse’s hoofs facing each other. On three of the blocks are engraved the 
Greek letters A, +, E ; probably these remains belonged to a fortification 
with towers dominating the river Sinni (the ancient Syris). A few tombs 
near in a higher stratum were destroyed by the workmen. They contained 
Hellenistic material. Given the singular importance of this territory, 
where Heraclea, Pandosia and Siris are still buried, it can be realised how 
advantageous it would be to excavate here. 

Before leaving Lucania we must mention a treasure of coins found at 
Metapontum during works of bonification that brought to light a Hellenistic 
quarter of that city. If the greater part (about 8oo pieces) has been secured 
for the Museum of Reggio Calabria, the rest of it, and perhaps the most 
valuable, has passed into the hands of antiquarians. In fact, while five 
gold pieces of Metapontum (extremely rare) are in the Museum of Reggio, 
more than ten (amongst them a ‘ unicum ’) have appeared on the anti- 
quarian markets of Rome, Naples, and Paris. The greater part of the 
coins belong to Metapontum and Taranto, only a few to Eraclea and other 
centres of Magna Graecia. 


Apulia 

At Taranto during road- and house-building remains of the great 
necropolis on which the modern city is built continually come to light. 
On the so-called ‘ Pizzone,’ well known for the discoveries made there, 
another tomb has been found with Hellenistic statuettes of terra-cotta, very 
well preserved, the colour still visible. But the most important discovery 
has been that made in ' \fia Dante Alighieri ’ of two acroteria in terra- 
cotta with traces of colour, of the first quarter of the fifth century b.c., 
representing two female figures with one knee bent in the characteristic 
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pose of running or flying. The remains of the wing between the body and 
the outer outstretched arm, suggests that they represent one of those winged 
beings common on pinakes, lekythoi, and other funerary objects of Magna 
Graecia which for lack of a better word we call Nikai, belonging as acroteria 
to a funeral shrine. 

In Lecce several discoveries of tombs have been made during drainage 
works. The great quantity of vases found in them, published by Dr. Mario 
Bernardini of the Provincial Museum of Lecce,^^ belong to the Apulian 
fabrics of the third century B.c., with the exception of some kraters in 
the Apulian style with red figures ; one represents a nude youth receiving 
an apple tied with threads from a girl follo\v'ed by another youth carrying 




Fig. 7. — Roca: gold fibulae. 

also an apple ; a second krater represents a woman seated on a rock 
with a thyrsus about to receive an egg from a boy; behind her is a 
crowned Silenus holding a thyrsus ; a third krater represents a girl holding 
up on high a basket, followed by a naked boy carrying a tambourine. xAll 
these vases have on the reverse figures cloaked in himatia, conversing. 
The finds also include a statuette of Athena in bronze with a triple-crested 
helmet and a large rectangular shield, of late and poor execution. 

More important results were gained in the excavation of Roca, a part 
of the village of Melendugno, but the name and history of the centre where 
the discoveries were made are unknown. The most remarkable discovery 
is that of the wall that enclosed the town, 3-15 m. wide. Near the walls, 
tombs made of rectangular pits excavated in the rock and covered with 


“ -VS'c IC133 and 1934. 
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slabs were found, some with a covering of white chalk decorated with red 
and brown stripes. Amongst the material collected during the excavations, 
there are a few sherds of prehistoric pottery, but nothing between this and 
a few fragments of the fifth century b.c. Pottery in the Apulian and local 
style of the fourth and third centuries b.c. is abundant. To the same epoch 
belong unpretentious objects in bronze and iron, and two beautiful gold 
fibulae which we reproduce almost life size (Fig. 7) . The sheaths are worked 
in filigree and end in a ram’s head (one is missing) ; the thread-like bow 
is decorated with the figure of a roaring lion in act of leaping towards the 
ram. The body of each lion is composed of two plates soldered together. 

Towards the end of 1934, a Museum was opened in the Town Hall at 
Canosa, which will collect all the material found on its territory. Up to 
the present the nucleus of the Museum is composed of a set of rich funerary 
furniture from the monumental tomb discovered in May 1928, which 
comprises pottery and glass, a silver jewel-case shaped like a shell, with the 
name of the owner engraved on the hinge ; and also a silver pyxis with a 
medallion in relief on its cover ; a cup ; a small pitcher ; two large pins ; 
and a little horn; in gold, a magnificent diadem — leaves, lilies with tur- 
quoises and pearls enamelled in green, white, and red ; a caduceus of open- 
work ; a necklace with drops ; a delightful pair of earrings with vine- 
leaves, and clusters of small pearls ; a ring ; threads and lamina. This 
precious material, dating from the first quarter of the third century b.c., 
has been published in the review Japigia (1935, III) by Superintendent 
R. Bartoccini. 


Campania 

In November 1934, near Maddaloni, four coffin-shaped tombs in blocks 
of tufa were accidentally found. They belonged to the city of Galatia, the 
necropolis of which had been discovered in 1881. The new tombs yielded 
many Italiote vases with polychrome decoration, vases of black x arnish, 
rough pottery and remains of armour (belts of bronze lamina and spear- 
points). The material, which is not very remarkable, belongs to the 
third century b.c. 

At Elea the work happily initiated in 1927 by the ‘ Magna Graecia ’ 
Society, which has here financed three campaigns of excavation, has been 
resumed by the ‘ Ente Turistico Salernitano,’ on the area of the 
ancient city. A Hellenistic quarter has come to light with a rectilinear 
design, of the third century b.c., its little roads paved with local stone and 
the houses built of blocks mixed with the characteristic bricks of Elea ; 
also, remains of Roman baths with a mosaic pavement. 

By the initiative of the ‘ Ente Turistico Salernitano ’ at Paestum 
part of the city wall has been restored. It is composed of a double con- 
struction, both Greek and Eucanian. Unfortunately, in the restoration, 
tourist and panoramic interests have been consulted more than scientific 
interests. A column of the Eucanian temple (the so-called temple of 
Peace) has also been re-erected. 

But the most important discovery of the last vears, in the words of 

Majuri, ySc 1936, p. 51. 
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Superintendent Prof. A. Majuri, not only in Campania, but in all southern 
Italy, is the one of the famous Sanctuary of Hera Argive in the lower 
part of the river Sele, north of Paestum (Fig. 8) . The research conducted by 



Fig. 8. — \’ie\v of tiie Heraiox, near Paestum. 



Fig. 9. — The Heraion; Metope of Temple A; Her.^cles 
stealing the Delphic Tripod. 

Dr. Paola Zancani-AIontuoro and myself on behalf of the ‘ Magna Graecia ’ 
Society, on both banks of the ancient Silarus, had the most happy results. 
The campaigns of excavation began in April 1934, and with the necessary 

See Strabo, \ I, 252 ; Pliny \J{, III, 5, -o: Plutarch, Life of Pompey. 
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interruptions during the malarial months have continued up to the present, 
nor can one say that they are yet terminated. I shall give a brief resume 
of the results of these three first campaigns. 

r. A Doric peripteral temple of which there remains only the stereobate 
of 18-65 X 39-05 m. with pronaos, cella and adyton; it faces almost 
exactly to the east. It had eight columns on the two fronts, and seventeen 
on the sides. This edifice reminds one in many ways of the so-called temple 
of Ceres at Paestum, and can be dated between the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth centuries B.c. The details of its plan, which can be 
measured in Ionic feet, the decorations of the neck of the capitals, of the 
cornices and many other details shew that same Ionic influence which is 
evident in the temple of Ceres and in other Doric temples of this period in 
Magna Graecia. 

\Ve recovered fragments of drums of columns with eighteen flutings, 
capitals, several cornices of which the most numerous have a Lesbian and 
Ionic kymation ; fragments of triglyphs and of metopes. One metope we 
found entire, but unfortunately ruined in ancient times, having been used 
as the base of a stele, representing perhaps Heracles in the act of stealing 
the Delphic tripod (Fig. 9) ; of a second we found the lower half, which 
represents a duel, closer identification is not possible. Among the figured 
fragments was an archer kneeling on the left followed by another figure, 
belonging probably to the southern angle of the west front. We were 
also able to recover many fragments of the sima with lion-headed gargoyles. 
WTile all the structural elements of the temple — columns and capitals — are 
in limestone like the two more archaic temples of Paestum, the decorative 
parts — triglyphs, metopes, cornices — are in the local sandstone. The 
temple, built on a frequently flooded area, has one singular detail : all the 
corners are strengthened by two sturdy buttresses which assure its stability. 

An excavation in the cella, which still contains the blocks that upheld 
the idol, has re\-ealed to us the existence of a more ancient religious centre ; 
amongst the remains of burned earth and charcoal we found the fragments 
of some primitive statuettes and of pottery of the first half of the sixth 
century B.c. (Fig. 10). 

II. To this period belongs another little edifice which is placed parallel 
to the first and 15 m. to the north. It is a small prostyle temple of 13 ; ' 8-90 
m. The four columns of the pronaos were set in the soil with no stylobate. 
Of the cella the foundation remains and part of two ranges above the line 
of the euthynteria. 

Of great importance for the history of the art of Magna Graecia are the 
decorative and architectural elements found, all in local sandstone, the 
capital with a very flat echinus, the capitals of the anta very similar in shape 
to those of the Basilica of Paestum, beautifully decorated, one with roses 
and the other with palmettes and lotus-flowers ; and two sculptured metopes 
widely differing in style. The first one, complete and very well preserved, 
represents, according to the happy interpretation of my colleague,^-^ 
the rape of Lato by the giant Tityos (Fig. ii), who, while he holds his 
divine prey with his left hand, tears from his forehead with his right the 


Paola Zancani-Montuoro, Metope arcaica dello Heraion lucano in La Critica d'arte, ottobre, 1935. 
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arrow aimed at him by Apollo; the second, incomplete, represents the 
figure of a bearded man in profile with hands outstretched and folded ; 
from an evident junction at the loins the figure is proclaimed to be a 
centaur conceived in the archaic manner. While in the first metope the 
figures are deeply cut in the stone with level superposed planes and the 



Fig. io, — The Heraiox; archaic terracotta fragments from 
THE Cella of Temple A. 



Fig. II. — The Heraiox; Metope of Temple B: Titvos axd Lato. 

details completed in painting, in the second one the figure is accurately 
carved, especially in the anatomical details. 

III. Between the two edifices there was a sacred area on which had been 
erected stelai and donaria : here we found six bases (including the metope 
of Heracles used again and found in this area), of which five were for stelai 
and one for a donarium. One of the stelai was still stuck in its base with 
lead; two more we were able to reconstruct almost entirely; in view of 
their coarse material, they had been stuccoed and painted, but unfortu- 
nately the marshy nature of the soil has effaced all trace of inscription. 
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In this area we also discovered the Hellenistic favissa on the first day of 
excavation : the stratum, 30-50 cm. deep, extended from about the 
middle of the southern side of the small temple for more than 15 m. in 
length to the east and 8—10 m. in width to the south. It is not possible to 
speak here of the rich material found : statuettes, almost all feminine of 
various types, but all finely wrought (Fig. 12), thousands of little heads 
with different head-dresses, votive offerings (Fig. 13), little vases of several 
shapes in local ware, some painted, and a few fragments of a vase with 
figures in relief; small bronze objects and coins of different cities of 
Magna Graecia and of the Roman Republic. All this material repre- 
sents one of the stages of the secular life of the sanctuary. 

IV. Exploration layer by layer underneath the small archaic temple 
revealed the existence of another deposit of sacred material, unfortunately 
much spoiled by the levelling and preparing of the area where the edifice 
w'as to be placed. There are thousands of precious Corinthian and Proto- 
corinthian fragments belonging to about 300 vases and statuettes which 
have been partly pieced together again by us. The extremely primitive 
statuettes of fine fabric represent a female kourotrophic divinity, evidently 
Hera, seated on a throne, with the child on her left arm and a pomegranate 
in her left hand. An innumerable quantity of iron nails with a large fiat, 
round head of copper or bronze were also found, some bronze rings, tw'O 
golden leaves, one of which was enclosed in a tiny tripod of silver about 
4 cm. high, and lastly some bits of pottery of prehistoric impasto. This 
material, dating from the beginning of the sixth to the end of the eighth 
centuries b.c., testifies to the age of the sanctuary, which remains under 
the shadow of its mythical foundation by Jason and the Argonauts. 

V. On the opposite side of the large temple tow'ards the south-w'est, a 
bothros or sacred w'ell was discovered, fortunately intact (Fig. 14). Con- 
structed throughout its depth of 3-52 m. with large chalky slabs and measur- 
ing at the mouth 100 x 90 cm., it presented at its opening, below some 
blocks of sandstone, first a Roman stratum with four lamps, two coins of 
Hadrian and the bones of a large dog. Under a second stratum of mixed 
sand and clay and another block of sandstone the Greek Hellenistic material 
wms heaped together : vases of different shapes and sizes from big pitchers 
to small cups, female busts supporting fiow'er, aryballoi ribbed or with 
a white on black reticulate pattern or with painted figures of Lucanian 
fabric ; bronze handles of situlae ; the bones of the animals sacrificed, and 
the charred remains of the wood of the sacred pyre, very well preserved. 

VT At about 60 m. north-east of the small archaic temple we dis- 
covered an edifice with a portico 29-80 m. long and 7-60 m. wide. It had 
a central hall open for the greater part to the south with a portico of five 
columns, w-hich we must imagine to be of wood and for which we found the 
cylindrical sandstone supports in the ground. The large central hall 
has two smaller rooms on the sides. At a later period, to enlarge the 
covered area, two roofs were built supported by stone pilasters at the two 
sides of the southern front, so as to obtain a second outer portico 3-95 m. 
wide and divided into two wings alongside the central one. Another 
building 21-15 m. long and 5-49 m. wide, divided into two rooms of different 
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lengths, extends from north to south, attached to the east corner of the 
first. 

The upper part of these two buildings was made of wood and unbaked 
bricks, as is evident from the constructional details ; the objects found 
(knives, fibulae, needles, red pottery) suggest that they were used by pilgrims 
and priests and belonged only indirectly to the cult. 

Of the recent discovery of a new favissa, more archaic than the pre- 
ceding one, which has already yielded about a thousand terra-cottas and of 
the necropolis of a prehistoric native village about i km. from the Sanctuary 
I shall speak in a subsequent article on the discoveries of 1936. 


Palazzo Taverna, 
Roma. 


Umberto Zanotti-Bianco. 
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Hellenistic and Sigiliata Wares in the Near 
East.— An impetus has of late been given to the 
study of Hellenistic and Sigiliata wares in the 
Near East, principally by the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora and at Antiochd Lntil 
recently, few excavators troubled to publish 
their material of this period, and it has con- 
sequently remained largely an unknown quantity 
to Western scholars. A veiy cursory' inspection, 
however, is sufficient to show the importance 
and interest of a proper study of the subject for 
students both of the Hellenistic East and oi 
Sigiliata wares in the ^^est. One or two of the 
chief results of a preliminary sur\ ey - of the 
material collected from a number of excavations 
and museums (Athens, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, Pergamon, Samaria, Tarsus, etc. ; are 
briefly summarised below. 

1 . The old classification into ' Samian ' and 
‘ Pergamene ' can no longer be maintained. 

2. A large admixture of Western fabrics, 
Gaulish as well as Italian, is usual on all Near 
Eastern sites where sigiliata is found. 

3. The first requisite for the identification of 
wares, in the East as in the West, is the discovery^ 
of kilns and other proof of manufacture. The 
only ware so identified hitherto is Tschandarli 
ware. An allied ware, also identified, and best 
classed under Sigiliata, is Nabatean. 

4. A commencement is made with an Index 
of Potters' Stamps found in the East (both Eastern 
and Western potters). A list of some one 
hundred and seventy different potters, with 
various examples of each, and place w here found, 
is given. 

The following comments amplify the above 
four points ; for further details reference should 
be made to the article quoted (n. 2, below). 

I. The identification of * Samian ’ and ' Per- 
gamene ’ wares rests on nothing but tradition. 
When examined, each of these ostensible w’ares 
is seen to include various different fabrics. Few' 
arc agreed on a definition of, e.g.^ ^ Pergamene.’ 

The German excavators on Samos are con- 
vinced that at least two different fabrics were 

^ C)f. Hesperia, passim, and Antioch on the Orontes, I. 

- Iliffe, Sigiliata IVares in the J\'ear East (Quarterly 
of the Department of Antiquities in Paleitine, \'I, pp. 
4sqq.). 


manufactured there, one of them being the 
principal ware hitherto assumed to be * Per- 
gamene.' Apart from this, no criterion for the 
identification of ' Pergamene ’ ware has ever 
been agreed upon : the disc impressions, the 
( assumed'! non-micaceous nature of the clay, 
have both lately fallen to the ground. 

2. About half the potters’ stamps recorded to 
date are Western (Italian or Gaulish), and this 
remains approximately true when the number 
of times each occurs is taken into account. 
Amongst the Italian ^\'ares, both Puteolan and 
Arretine are w'ell represented. Decorated 
vessels of Western fabric seem to be scarce: 
there is a fragment of Form 29 in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum, lately acquired from 
Petra : a sherd from Samaria is identified by 
Mr. T. Davies Pryxe as late Banassac, and 
several examples of second century' Form 37 were 
noted at Antioch by Mr. F. X. Pry'ce. Western 
imports were not confined to glazed w'ares, e.g.^ 
an unglazed beaker bearing the stamp of the N. 
Italian potter AGO, found near Askalon, is 
included. This strong ‘ potential ' of Western 
products towards the East is further illustrated 
by the finding of a fibula of the A\"CISSA ty'pe 
(bearing the name) in Jerusalem itself, dated 
to r. 60-70 A.D. 

3. In place of the traditional ‘ Samian ’ and 
‘ Pergamene ’ it is suggested that eventually, 
when our knowledge of Eastern sigiliata wares is 
more advanced, it will be found that a great 
many different factories exist, perhaps divisible 
into several main groups, as in Gaul. Eastern 
sigiliata has no very exact boundaries, and 
includes wares w'hich might perhaps be more 
exactly' described as ‘ red slip w'are,’ having 
little more than a red w'ash. For this reason w'e 
include the peculiar fabric know'n as ‘ Nabatean ’ 
under the general head of Sigiliata. It is linked 
with true sigiliata on the one hand, and w'ith the 
inferior red washed wares on the other, by its 
shapes, technique and firing, and especially by its 
use of impressed decoration, most often in the 
form of rouletting. It would seem to have been 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of Petra, 
which is about the centre of its recorded occur- 
rences. It may probably be regarded in more 
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than one sense as a pointer for the study of 
Eastern sigillata, and has considerable value 
as a definitely identifiable fabric. 

4. The following selection will give some idea 
of the potters' names included in the list.^ The 
most prolific so far is XAP!^, followed, longo 
intervallo by CX. ATER'S, C. A\I\^RI\’^S, 
AaPON, EPMH2, L. TITIVS, and KOlPANOS, 

{The figure in brackets after the name gives the number 
of occurrences.) 

ACAT\’S (2) Alexandria, Athens. 

APAGOnOYG (i) Tschandarli. (retroh 
C. AM\"RI\ S { I j) Alexandria, Athens, 
Beisan, Olbia. 

AMtPION f2i. Tarsus. 

ARRETIXA S T ) Alexandria. 

CX. ATEI\’S (20t Alexandria, Athens, 
Palestine. 

AVILLIX’S, A., L., and P. (6) Alexandria. 
Athens, Samaria. 

BLAST\'S M\AhATI\^S (2) Puteoli, Antioch. 

Writes his name also in Greek. 

CARBO [ I ) Alexandria. 

C. CRESTWS (9) Alexandria, Athens. 

AOPON ( I C Alexandria. Olbia, Athens, Kertch, 
Bubastis, Priene. 

GTAOPOAEITOS (2) Pergamon, Tarsus. 
EPIGCXVS tenirONOC) (5) Athens, Puteoli. 
EPMHZ (14^ Alexandria, Antioch, Tarsus, 
Athens, Priene, S. Russia, Puteoli, Jerash. 
E\"HOD\''S (j) Alexandria, Athens, Tell el 
^lashuta. 

L. GELLIVS (5) Alexandria, Tarsus, Athens. 
IVLI\"S (2) Beisan, Athens. 

KAI2Y {3^ Tarsus, Samaria. 

KEPAOZ (13) Alexandria, Antioch, Samaria, 
Olbia. 

KOlPANOI (COERAX\^S) (8) .Alexandria, 
Athens, Priene, Ephesus, Olbia, unspecified 
Western sites. 

CX. A. M (= CX. ATEI AIAHETIS) (3) 
Alexandria, Athens. 

C. AIERI (y } Alexandria, Athens. 

RTILA'S ( I ^ Athens. 

XAE\ TVS (2) Dura (Palestine), Olbia. 

NIKiAI fXICIAS) (3) Alexandria, Priene. 
XIKO fXICO) (41 Alexandria, Athens, 

‘ Greece.’ 

OnAONO^ ? {31 Alexandria, Antioch. 

M. PEREXXIVS (5) Tarsus, Athens, Priene. 

^ Xo comprehensive collection of potters’ stamps 
on sigillata in the East has yet been made. The 
chief publications which have discussed or listed them 
are the Ernst von Sieglin Expedition's great report, 
and the publications of the pre-war German expedi- 
tions to Asia Minor, e.g.. Pergamon, Priene and 
Ephesus. 
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n021AilNI0I f'POSIDOXIVS) (j) Alexandria, 
Athens, Priene, Rome. 

PRIAMA'S fi) El Iblakiva (Palestine). 
PRIMVS (Puteoli and S. Gaul) (4) .Alex- 
andria, Dura ( Palestinei. 

RASIXIA^S ij) .Alexandria, Athens, .Antioch. 
T. RA FREXIVS (3) Alexandria. 

SAAIT.A ( 3 ) Alexandria. Samaria (Sebastia) . 
C. SEXTIA’S (4; Alexandria, Pergamon, 
Athens, Priene. 

A. SESTIA^S (Arretine) (4) .Alexandria, 
.Antioch, .Athens. 

SEXTANS .AX'XIA'S (6 1 .Alexandria, .Athens, 
Samaria (Sebastia), Antioch. 

L. TETTIVS (5) '.Alexandria, .Antioch, El 
Iblakiya (Palestine), Samaria uSebastia). 
THA^RSA^S '3 ) .Antioch. .Athens, .Alexandria. 
L. TITIANS (lO) .Alexandria. .Athens, .Antioch. 
TiTOZ i'2) Tarsus, .Antioch. 

TPOcpIMOI ( I ) Memphis. 

C. ATBIA S ij) .Athens, Olbia. 

C. A^OLA SEXA^S (3) .Alexandria, Memphis. 
COSIA^S and A^R.APPVS f 1 1 .Athens. 

XAPII (51J .Alexandria, .Antioch, Tarsus, 
.Athens, Samaria (Sebastia), Priene. Samos. 
ZAMBOI (4) .Antioch, .Athens, Tarsus. 

ZOILA'S (5) Alexandria, .Athens. 

QPAIOI (3) Olbia, Priene, .Athens. 

X>w additions to the complete list from which 
the above are taken will always be welcomed. 

Palestine Archaeological Museum, 

Jemsalem. 

J. H. Iliffe, 


Greek Vases in the Otago Museum [Pl.xte 
XIA'] . — Of the recent acquisitions to the 
Classical Collection of the Otago Aluseum 
(Dunedin, X'ew Zealand) the most noteworthy 
is a particularly fine Attic white ground lekythos 
of about the middle of the fifth century^ (Plate 
XIA"). It stands 38 cm, high and is in an 
excellent state of preservation, having been most 
carefully repaired with a minimum of repainting, 
which has affected only the breast of the woman, 
the right hand of the warrior, and some details 
of the small figure on top of the stele. 

The design represents a stele scene of the sort 
so popular with lekythos artists of this period. 
To the left stands a woman wearing a sleeved 
chiton, so thin that it clearly allows her bowed 
legs to be seen through it; with her left hand 
she points downward to the base of the stele, 
which is adorned with a fillet and a wreath. 
On the other side stands a hoplite with his shield 
and spear ; particular attention has been paid 
to the drawing of his armour, the breastplate and 
helmet are very’ fine — we can even make out the 
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little running figure which serves as the design 
on the neck-piece of the latter. On top of the 
stele stands a small figure draped in a flowing 
hiniation and cariying a tall staff, probably 
intended as a representation of the dead son of 
the couple at the stele. 

The lekythos is a very good specimen of that 
large class of such vases which relies for the effect 
on pure line, with little or no aid from colour. 
At the head of the artists of this class stands the 
Achilles Painter, and though the present vase 



Fig. I. — Detail (jf Lekythos in Dunedix. 

is not actually from his hand, it clearly owes 
much to his style: the warrior, for example, 
is certainly based upon the very similar chaiac- 
ters to he found so frequently on his vases. 

As few of the Otago vases are known outside 
Dunedin and have been published only in the 
Rtpotls of the Museum, it may be as well to 
sjive here a few further details about the collec- 
tion, which is a small one, but fairly reproscnta- 
ti\e. On the archaic side there is a Mycencan 
( up with linear decoration and a floral pattein. a 
geometric pyxis with a meander pattern, a large 
Proto-attic krater, 30 cm. high, in shape a late 
by-foim of the gcometiic kiater, with geometiic 


decoration nyiical of the first few decades of 
Proto-attic and dating to about the beginning 
of the seventh century,^ and a small C’orinthian 
pc^is with a palmette pattern. There is a fine 
b.f. oenochoe of the end of the sixth century 
shewing on a white background a centaur with a 
branch. Of Attic red-figure the best examples 
are a lekythos of about 470 with a seated Athena 
holding a helmet, and a kylix of about the same 
date or a little later showing inside two youths 
conversing and on the outside youths with 
horses. A second white ground lekythos of 
later date than the one referred to abo\e shows a 
woman in a coloured himation with offerings 
at a stele, but the design has been extensively 
repainted. There are several Italiote vases, 
the most interesting of which is a small Apulian 
oenochoe from Lipari. 14*5 cm. high, figuring a 
comic actor in phlyax costume, one hand up- 
raised. the other holding a situla. It would date 
to early in the last quarter of the fourth centuiw. 

There is also a small collection of Cypriote 
pottery containing some thirty pieces, ranging in 
date from neolithic to Hellenistic times, and 
another about the same size of pieces from 
Etruscan sites, together with a good selection of 
sherds from Malta, Mycenae and Troy. 

A. D. Trexdall. 

The British SchooL 
Rome. 


The Hermes of Praxiteles.— To the discussion 
conducted during 1931, in the pages of The 
American Journal of Archaeology, regarding the 
authenticity of this work Prof. \V. B. Dinsmoor 
made an important contribution,- in wTich he 
pointed out marked technical differences between 
the style of the pedestal in front of which the 
statue was found and that of pedestals of the 
second century a.d., to which some would 
assign the work. In his opinion the pedestal 
dates from the second century b.c., a period 
hardly possible as the date of the statue itself ; 
the inference being that during that century the 
statue had been transferred from its original 
position to the place in the Heraeum where it 
was found, I suggest that the occasion of the 
transfer was the receipt, in 146 B.c., at Olympia 
of intelligence of Mummius’ proceedings at 
Corinth. He in fact treated Olympia well, 
dedicating gilded shields on the temple of 


^ I am verv grateful to Mr. John Cook of King's 
College, Cambridge, for furnishing me with informa- 
tion about this vase, and to Mr. H. D, bkinner, 
Curator of the Otago Museum, for supplying me 
with the material on which these notes are based. 

“ AjA xxxv, 296. 
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Zeus ^ and images of Zeus from the spoils 
of Achaea,“ in addition to other gifts. But the 
authorities may reasonably not have anticipated 
such treatment from him, and have decided that 
removal to the Heraeum, the oldest temple at 
Olympia, offered the best chance of preserving 
the statue. The chryselephantine works by 
Leochares which Pausanias ^ states to have been 
moved to the Heraeum, where he saw them, 
from the Philippeum may have been moved 
thither at the same time. Possibly the Hermes 
stood originally in the Prytaneum, which, like 
the Philippeum, was close to the Heraeum, and 
would have possessed much less protective 
sanctity than that temple. 

H. \V. Law. 

Show ells, Chaucer Road, 

Cambridge, 


Aphrodite Ourania at Hierapolis in Phrygia, — 

On the site of Hierapolis ad Lycum a massive 
wall said to have been discovered in 1933 pre- 

[6 6. ETEipriCTEv] 

[tov 6£iva] 

[several lines~\ 

[ - - “ ]Acov ttoA- 

[A]cOV, VEOKOpOV Ti3[s] 

[OjOpauias *A9po6iTr][5], 
dvSpa Tcov erraivou- 
5 lievcov Im re "nOous 
CTepvoTTiTi Kai etti toTs 
dvorreGEicjiu utt’ ccutoO 
)^aAK£IOlS *EpCOCTlV UTTEp 
crrpcrrr)yia$ Kai etti dva- 
I O Gsasi EKTUTTcbpOTOS 
dpyupEov XapiTCOv 
Ti] OOpavia ’A9po8£iTi3. 

[uJiTEp 


serves among other ancient fragments pai t of an 
inscribed pedestal probably dating from the lat- 
ter half of the second century a.d. To the kind- 
ness of a correspondent I owe the photograph 
(Fig. i) of this marble block. The dimensions 
are lacking, but if, as seems probable, the letters 
are about 0-03 m. high, the inscribed surface 
measures about o*66 by 0*40. The present 
transcription gives, I believe, the first ancient 
text found at Hierapolis since the publication in 
1898 of Judeich's corpus,"^ 

^ Pausanias V, 10, 5. 

2 Id, V, 24, 4 ^ 8. 

® V, 17, 4; 20, 10. 

^ C. Humann, C. Cichorius, \V. Judeich, F. 
Winter, Altertumer v. Hierapolis) Jahrbuch, Erganzungs- 
heft iv. Our text, if there inserted, would be no. 49a. 

JHS — VOL. LVI. 


Ligatures: TH, 6 and 12 ("twice); NE. 4 and 
5 ; HE, 8. This spelling of vscoKopov occurs 
elsewhere; e.g. Mus, k. Bibl. v, 1884-85, p. 13, 
no. 224-3. The omega like an egg standing on a 
bar {Forsch. in Eph, ii, no. 23 ; iii. nos. 52, 85), 
and the phi ^31 with incurved ‘petals’ not 
touching the stem (R.de phiL xxxvii, 1913, p. 315, 
no. 10 ) are found in the latter part of the second 
centurv’. Our text may well date under Marcus 
or Commodus. 

This is the only evidence of the worship at 
Hierapolis of Aphrodite Ourania. Her pos- 
session of valuable w^orks of art and the fact that 
her neokoros was one of the city's chief magistrates 
suggest that her temple there must have been 
of some repute. Yet now here else in Asia Minor 
has any certain record of her cult survived.^ 
The patron-goddess of Aphrodisias seems never 
to have been called ‘ Heavenly,’ and, from her 
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Fig. I- — Inscription from Hierapolis. 

effigies on the city’s coinage, was evidently 
Greek in name only : like Artemis at Ephesus 
and Leto at Patara. she was in essence the autoch- 
thonous ‘ Mother.’ On the other hand. Aphro- 
dite Ourania, representing Sacred Love as dis- 
tinct from Profane l A, Pandemos) was so highly 
honoured at Athens and other centres of Hel- 


^ The monument in the \>rona Museum {CIG 
3157), published as being from Smyrna but doubtful 
as to provenance and authenticity, offers, so far as I 
know, the sole evidence of the cult elsew'here in Asia. 

® Cf. Theocr. Epigr, v (Ahrens) ; Pausanias (ix, 
16, 2; and Artemidorus {Onirocr. ii. 37) draw the 
same distinction as that in the epigram. 

R 
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lenism^ that one inclines to regard her as purely 
Greek: yet she was but a naturalised Hellene, 
an immigrant from Phoenicia by \v ay of Cy'prus,- 
Her cult was presumably brought to Hierapolis 
by the hellenisation that began under the Attalid 
kings : and thus in her western disguise with 
Charlies and Erotes as attendants the Semitic 
‘ Queen of Heaven,' Aphrodite of Byblos,* 
came to include Phn'gians among her votaries.^ 

The Erotes (8) dedicated Orrsp oTporrriyias are 
the first example from Hierapolis of the summa 
honoraria, the honoraiw fee due from our strategus 
^ in return for ’ his election to that office. The 
equivalent dvTi o-rpaTnyla? occurs near by ' at 
Laodicea*’ and our phraseology urrsp TrpuTavsIas 

^ For A. Oarania in the* follouing places, see Pans, 
i, 14, 7 and 19, 2 'Athens'; ; ii, 23, 8 'Argos) : lii, 23. i 
' C\thera; : vi, 20, 6 lOhmpia) and 23, 2 Tlis) ; vii, 
26. 7 Aegha) : vhi, 32, 2 'Megalopolis) : ix, ib, 2 
( rhebes] , Cf. also IG iv-, 283 fEpidaurus; ; IG \, 
559 - -3 Sparta): IG vii, 1828 'Thespiae: epigram 
by Hadrian.. IG xiv, 287 Segrstai: CIG 2109/? 

! Panticapacuni, . 

“ Broneer ^Hesperia i, 1932, p. 53: cf. iv, 1933, p. 
574' has shewn that Aphrodite Ourania came from 
Clypms, and the Cv'priote goddess was originally 
identical with the Phoenician (Roscher, Lex. i, 653, ; 
research has thus so far conhrmed in part tiie 
opinion of Pausanias i, 14, 7) that ‘ the first people 
to worship the Hea\‘enl\' Goddess were the -\ss\rians, 
and next to these were the inhabitants of Paphos in 
Cy prus and the Phoenicians of Ascalon in Palestine, 
'yr. Frazer'/ 

^ Jeremiah \ ii, 18: xli\ , 17:8. A. Clook, Ehe Old 
Testament, p. 149 f. 

^ See J. Ciarstang-H. Strong, The Syrian Goddess 
' RBS . p. 4 j. a representation of Aphrodite 
Ourania with nimbus has been found at Dura: 
Excar. at Data. CM Rep. 1936J, p. 281, note 4- 

^ They might leadily have accepted her since, as 
Ed- Me\er points out (Roscher, Lex. i, 633], the cult 
of the Phrygian ' Mother ' w'as full of Semitic 
features. 

" CIG 3948; IGR iv. 862- 


at Pergamon ; " a bronze Eros is mentioned 
among the treasures in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Delos. ^ 

W. H. Buckler. 

I , Bar dwell Road, 

Ox ford. 


Correction. — I apologise for certain errors in A 
Terracotta Sarcophagus in the Fitzicilliam Museum., 
published in the June number ol the Journal. The 
most serious is on p. 62 : it appears from Clara 
Rhodos viii that no. 4. not no. 5, contained the lek^'- 
thos of the Aeschines painter. The more elaborate 
decoration of no. 4 makes it important for dating 
the Rhodian group. These tw'O sarcophagi 
are now well published hy Dr. Laurenzi in Clara 
Rhodus viii, no. 4 in figs. 31-33, no. 5 in figs. 20 
and 21. The heads in the panels of nos. 4 and 8 
are closer than I had thought : compare the out- 
lines of the right-hand head of no. 4 and the e\'e, 
eyebrow and ear of the left-hand head with 
those of the head on no. 8. Compare also the 
shoulder reservations of the lions. These two 
pieces must be by the same hand, presumabh' 
Rhodian, and of about the same date — 470-460. 

Further, p. 59, no. i : Archdeacon Hopkinson 
tells me this sarcophagus w^as probabR found in 
Camiros. Xo. 4 : from Annuachia, laRsos 
Xo. 5 : UP and LP between bands of broken 
meander : LC, double wa\y" line. P. 61, no. 8: I 
have since examined this sarcophagus and think 
the suggested decoration for LC and FP correct. 

R. M. Cook. 

The University, Manchester. 


~ d 3 /xx\ii, 1902, p. 93, no. 83. Cf. the examples 
cited by L. Robert. BCHXs.. 1936. p. 196. 

Durrbach-Rouj»sel, Inscr. de Delos, Fragm. actes 
diitrs. 1412.32 : 1414, a ii. 10 : 141 7, A ii. 12 ; 1426, B 
ii. 14; 144^, B. 3^. 
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Paolo Orsi, 1859-1935. Pp. 492 ; 22 plates. 

Rome : a cura delF Archivio Storico per la 

Calabria e la Lucania. 50 /. 

This book is a memorial to the life and work 
of the late Senator Paolo Orsi, for more than 
forty years director of the Museum at SN'racuse. 
It consists of a number of papers by distinguished 
Italian and foreign scholars in appreciation and 
discussion of his work. The book has been 
edited by his friend, Umberto Zanotti-Bianco, 
who has contributed a sketch of his life and an 
account of his relations with the Societa ^lagna 
Grecia, the body which financed many of his 
later excavations. Although Oisi’s life-work 
was in Sicily and Calabria, he was born and bred 
in the Trentino, and G. Roberti gives an 
account of his archaeological ^vork in North 
Italy before he was appointed to Syracuse. 
There follow a number of papers on the pre- 
history of Sicily and South Italy, a subject 
almost the entire material of wUich has been 
provided by Orsi’s excavations. C. and 1. 
Cafici summaiise the latest opinions on the 
prehellenic tribes of vSicily. D. Levi contributes 
a list of the finds of Mycenean objects in Sicily. 
C. F. Crispo gives a critical description of the 
prehistoric settlements in the neighbourhood of 
Locri Epizephyri. Next there are papers on 
the various classes of objects found by Orsi 
during his excavations, for instance P. Ducati on 
‘ L'arte figurata ’ and P. IMarconi on the 
temples of Sicily and Magna Grecia. The 
most interesting of these is the publication for 
the first time of a complete Locrian ‘ Pinax,’ 
reintegrated from fragments in various museums 
by P. Zancani-Montuoro. This paper contains 
important evidence on the manufacture of 
matrices for terracottas. S. Fuch’s paper on 
' Le iVrti IMinori ’ contains some new views on 
the famous situla from Watsch. Three papers 
follow on Orsi's work in Roman, Christian and 
^Mediaeval antiquities by G. Libertini, G. 
Agnello and B. Capelli. The latter suggests a 
new site for the lost Mercurion of Calabria. 
There are papers on Orsi’s numismatic and 
epigraphic work and on his activities in the 
museum and the town of Syracuse, Finally 
there is a complete bibliography of his writings, 
with a commentary^ by G. Agnello, arranged 
under the dates of publication. There is a full 


index to the bibliography. The book is illus- 
trated with photographs, mostly well known, of 
Orsi's major discoveries. 

The part of the book of most use to English 
students will be the bibliography. Many of the 
articles which mereR record Orsi's activities 
are well supplied with footnotes, and will foim 
useful subject bibliographies of his work and of 
other recent contributions to Sicilian archaeology. 
The book contains many new suggestions, the 
majority of which aie likely to be forgotten 
owing to the unfoitunate absence of a general 
index, and even of page-headings. As a tribute 
to Orsi the book is more successful. It illus- 
trates the extraordinary scope of his work : he 
was equally at home in Prehistory or the Middle 
Ages. It shews also the degree of affection which 
he habitually inspired. Too much space, how- 
ever, is devoted to somewhat unprofitable 
speculation on prehistory, a fault which Orsi 
always studiously avoided. Little pains have 
been taken to avoid repetition ; there are four 
versions of Orsi’s neolithic discoveries at 
Stentinello. Orsi would have preferred that 
the money and the scholarship which have gone 
to producing this book had been spent on the 
publication of original work, or, better, on the 
recording of some of his own still unpublished 
excavations. 

D. F. A. 

Volume offer! a Jean Capart. [Annuaire de 
r Ins tit lit de Philologie et d^hisloue orientales, 
Universite libre de Bruxelles, vol. hi.) 
Pp. 684, 138 plates. Brussels, 1933. 

To do justice to this excellent volume, which 
has been dedicated to that eminent Egypt- 
ologist, Prof. Jean Capart, nothing less than a 
detailed review of the many articles which go 
to make up its w'hole would be necessary. 
Unfortunately, the bulk of the contributions, 
ranging, in period, from 3000 b.c. to the present 
day, and covering territory from the Far East 
to Central Europe, lies outside the scope of this 
Journal. It must suffice to record that 
Egyptology*, not unnaturally, takes the most 
prominent place amongst this wide and varied 
selection of essays. Only the Egyptologist will 
appreciate many of these scholarly expositions, 
but some of the articles, e.g., that of S, and 
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A. R. Blackman, dealing with the connexion of 
an ancient Eg^’ptian s\Tnbol, worn on the head 
of the birth-goddess Meshent, with a modern 
amulet, will appeal to a far wider body of readers. 
Few, again, will fail to find something of value 
in Jequier's article on floral designs on cups 
from tomb reliefs and paintings. Classical 
scholars will derive their chief utility from such 
contributions as the epigraphical notes, dealing 
with inscriptions found in various parts of 
Egv'pt, by P. Jouquet : Digenis Akritas et le Calif 
Miitasim, which records many interesting read- 
ings, by H. Gregoire ; and an article by A. 
Delatte on Etruscan art. 

In conclusion, one cannot but deplore, what- 
ever may have been the reason, the paucity of 
contributions by English scholars to the Fest- 
schrift of one who has done so much for inter- 
national scholarship as Prof. Capart. 

I. E. S. E. 

The Archaeological History of Irsoi. By 

E. E. Herzfeld. ^ Schweich Lectures'i. Pp- 
xii 4 - 1 12: 20 plates. London: The British 
Academy (H. Milford;, ys, 6 d. 

History of Early Iran. By G. G. Cameron. 
Pp. xvi — 260. Chicago: The University 
Press, and Cambridge L'niversity Press, 
1936. 135-. 6 d. 

Mr. Cameron's most useful book is not well 
named, for the true subject is the political historv^ 
of Susiana, and the task is very ably performed. 
The \'olumes of the Delegation en Perse and the 
Mission en Perse provide plentiful material which 
Mr. Cameron has arranged, treated with histori- 
cal acumen and illumined from the records of 
neighbouring countries. In matters concerning 
early Oriental history many different views are 
possible, and not all that Mr. Cameron says will 
be generally accepted; the importance he attri- 
butes to the Kassites and the date attributed to 
Gudea of Lagash may be cited. But such differ- 
ences will not affect the value of his w ork, which 
is an invaluable guide through a complicated 
labyrinth. Susa is, how^ever, remote from 
Hellenic studies, and the chapters in his book 
w'hich may concern readers of this Journal, 
namely \TII, ‘ Indo-Iranians in the Zagros 
Mountains,’ X, ‘ Median and Persian Chief- 
tains ’ and XII, ‘Modes and Persians,’ are by 
no means equal in value to the rest of the book, 
partly because they rely on sources which Mr, 
Cameron has not studied so intensively as the 
Elamite texts. Mr. Cameron ends with the con- 
quests of Cyrus, but the chapters mentioned 
inevitably invite comparison with Professor 
Herzfeld's first Schweich Lecture. 

Herzfeld knows Iran so well, has corrected so 


many errors, has pondered so long upon the 
problems of its historv" and archaeology*, that he 
has convictions of great interest to state, forcibly 
but, in this book, without the full reasoning. His 
w*ork is, characteristically, difficult to estimate 
or to criticise at present, because it is dogmatic, 
and wTitten from a peisonal point of view. Lin- 
guistic and artistic criticism are united with 
observations on history and religion, in an arrest- 
ing and exciting, but provocative compendium. 
It is to be hoped that it will attract attention to 
recent developments in the study of early Iran: 
it may repel some scholars because it sometimes 
confuses new facts and doubtful inferences. 
Here I propose to draw attention only to a few 
points of interest for students of Greek archaeology 
and literature : but it should be noted that lecture 
II, ■ The Hellenistic Period,’ and lecture III, 

‘ The Sasanian Epoch,’ contain much of im- 
portance for the student of Eastern development 
or decadence after Alexander. 

Philologists will be interested in Herzfeld’s 
dating of the Aryan invasion of the region east 
of the Caspian Gates, Khw*ar, Old Persian 
hvara, mentioned in an inscription of Esarhaddon 
Avhich speaks of the mountain Patusarri, the 
Pateischoreis of Strabo XI, iii, i, as has long been 
recognised. This is compounded from patis and 
hvara, Herzfeld apparently considers it unques- 
tionable that the Assyrian form is derived from 
pati-svara, a supposed Aiy*an form, whereas 
Cameron and, I suppose, most other scholars 
consider patus — patis and arri — hvara. Herzfeld 
infers that Khwar was occupied by the Aryans 
before the differentiation in language of the 
Indian and Iranian peoples, and dates this 
occupation to about goo b.c. That assumes that 
the form Patusarri became know n to the Assyrians 
in the ninth century though first used in the 
seventh, ^vhich is, I think, unlikely. Esarhaddon 
mentions a chieftain in this country, Shidirparna, 
which Cameron rightly equates, as a name, with 
Chithrafarna, Tissaphernes. 

The Assyrian relief depicting the Alannaean 
city Alusasir, south of Lake Urmia, elicits some 
interesting comments for the architectural stu- 
dent. ‘ I have dwelt much on this description 
because this temple of Musasir is almost the exact 
picture of a Greek temple with all its essential 
details, long before there w as anything like it in 
Greece. I want to draw attention also to the 
contrast between the profane buildings with the 
flat roofs and the sacred one with a gable; the 
same distinction prevailed in Greece and Rome 
until the time w*hen the deified Caesar w'as 
honoured by the Senate. . . . The only monu- 
mental example of a gable in Iran is the tomb 
of Cyrus.’ But in this connexion we should 
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remember that little models of gabled houses 
occur in the early painted pottery strata of Meso- 
potamia : we may suspect that its occurrence was 
more sporadic than Herzfeld’s ingenious theme 
allows. 

Even more important for the history of archi- 
tecture are the rock-tombs mentioned by Herz- 
feld, pp. 30 ff.. (i) near Seripul, (2) at Sahna 
between Kermanshah and Hamadan, ('3) Fakh- 
riqa, south of Lake L'rmia. (4) L taq-i-Farhad, 
on the road from Seripul to Luristan, (5'^ and 
(6) in the district Surdash, in 'Iraqi Kurdistan. 
The characteristic feature of these tombs is the 
portico, fully cut out of the rock, with Ionic 
columns bearing roof-beams similarly carved on 
three sides. Two of the tombs, nos. i and 5, 
have carvings in relief representing human 
figures, in Persian dress, but with unusual fea- 
tures. Herzfeld considers these tombs Median, 
and points out that the column capitals are 
merely variants of wooden capitals found still 
in rustic buildings in the district. Cameron also 
considers the attribution of these tombs to early 
Median rulers (that is, presumably, to the early 
seventh century) probable. If this is correct, 
the form of these capitals with the palmette 
decoration between the volutes deserves attention 
in handbooks on Greek architecture : but I 
must confess that tomb no. 5 seems to me of much 
later date. 

The student of the history of religions will turn 
to the discussion of the burial customs in the 
Achaemenian period and the rise of the Zoro- 
astrian religion, pp. 37 ff. The evidence afforded 
by the personal names Darius, Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes, which are ethical in character as 
opposed to ethnic or ritual names, and an in- 
scription of Darius is used to shew, convincingly 
I think, that these three kings were Zoroastrians. 

‘ and the only true ones.’ They introduced a 
change in the burial customs, in that the rich 
furniture and the treatment of the body with wax, 
mentioned respectively by Aristobulus and Hero- 
dotus, were abandoned, and the royal body, 
though placed in a rock tomb, was left without 
its earthly treasures. The practice of exposure, 
mentioned by Herodotus, I, 140, was restricted 
to the Magi. ‘ Xear Persepolis a considerable 
number of tombs have been discovered of private 
people, some cut into a vertical rock like royal 
tombs, or in isolated boulders, others hollowed 
into the horizontal rock, always closed by large 
slabs.’ The strength of the Magi seems depen- 
dent on the eastern provinces, and one cannot help 
wondering whether the practice of exposure \vas 
influenced by the practice of India in early 
times. 

The two authorities differ widely on the poli- 


tical geography in early Achaemenian times. 
Both agree that the district Parsuas south of 
Urmia mentioned by the Assyrians derived its 
name from the Persian people before they moved 
south. But Cameron denies the identity of 
Anshan or Anzan with Parsa^ Fars, ’svhich is for 
Herzfeld established, and will not even admit that 
the Parsumash ruled over by Kurds ^\■ho paid 
tribute to Ashurbanipal, Cyrus I, can be Fars, 
since Aryaramnes, his brother, calls himself king 
over Parsa. This hypothesis seems to me hope- 
lessly confused and I much prefer Herzfeld ’s 
view : ‘ The two titles of Cyrus I, Ar\^aramna’s 
and Darius’ title *' king over, in Parsa,^^ Cyrus H 
as king of Anshan ” or of Parsu in the Xabu- 
naid tablets all mean the same southern land.’ 
In that case Aryaramnes succeeded Cyrus I. 

The two books are indispensable for any who 
wish to study the oi'igins of Persia, just before the 
outbreak of her age-long struggle with Medi- 
terranean powers. 

S. S. 

Denkmaler Palastinas. By C. Watzinger. 
Vol. 1 , Von den Anfangen bis zum 
Ende der Israelitiscben Konigszeit. Pp, 

1 17 : 40 plates. 1933. Vol. 2 , vonderHerr- 
schaft der Assyrer bis znr Arabischen 
Eroberung. Pp. 168: 40 plates. 1935 * 
Leipzig: J. C, Hixrichs. 16 m. 

This is a very valuable book. The archaeology 
of the Near East is a tangled and baffling subject 
and any student of it, most of all if he is a beginner, 
will be grateful for a guide such as this, the result 
of a very wide learning and experience. Pro- 
fessor Watzinger does not give undue prominence 
to the unimportant, he writes lucidly, on the 
whole, and summarises and selects well. ^Vhere 
he offers his own observations, they are of the 
greatest value and interest, notably in the field 
of architecture, where he is especially at home. 
His reconstruction of the Temple of Solomon 
seems to be not only the best hitherto offered, 
but to be entirely convincing. His treatment of 
that of Herod, on the other hand, suffers from 
the smallness of size and inadequacy of the 
map which illustrates it. There are glimpses to 
be caught of many interesting unpublished 
researches by the author which we look forward 
to seeing, for example in reference to the in- 
fluence of Alexandria as the source of many of 
the features of Greek art which met and mingled 
in Palestine with others of Oriental origin 
during the Hellenistic period. In view of the 
fact that excavations are now being energetically 
prosecuted in all parts of Palestine, it is inevitable 
that many details stated in this book should now 
have become out of date, yet in spite of this it 
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has already won its way and established itself as 
a standard handbook, since it filled a want and 
acquitted itself well of the task. The author 
contrives to relate all the scattered materials, 
whether sarcophagi or triumphal arches, to a 
single scheme, by judging them in the light of 
the value of their contribution to the whole. 
He thereby avoids presenting us \vith a dr\'' 
catalogue of sites and digs, and manages, on the 
contrary, to make much that seemed unimport- 
ant to the uninitiated appear interesting as it 
takes its place in the whole. Several subjects 
also appear to receive here their first scientific 
study as a group. On the other hand, some 
other small subjects — coins, scarabs, and pottery 
— appear to be somewhat cursorily treated, but 
this is to be greedy. Perhaps a later edition 
will alter ‘ Oktogon ’ back to a more correct 
spelling. For the rest, we can only hope that 
someone may be induced by the success of this 
book to fill another want by writing a similar 
work on the monuments of Syria. 

R. D. B. 

Arte e Civilta della Sicilia Antica, By Biagio 
Pace. Vol. I, I Fattori Etnici e Sociali. 

Pp. xvi -- 503: map. and 194 illustrations 
in the text. Milan : S.A.E. Dante Alighieri, 
1933- 33 ^- 

This work is intended as the archaeological 
complement of Holm’s History of Sicily. Only the 
first volume has yet appeared. This is a general 
study of the races, culture and economics of the 
inhabitants of Sicily from prehistoric to Roman 
times. It is to be followed by a volume on the 
‘ Arts and Artists of Sicily,’ and another on 
‘ The Barbarian and Byzantine Periods.’ 

As a preface to the first volume there is a 
history of Sicilian studies from the Middle Ages 
till to-day, chiefly interesting for its admirable 
illustrations, which shew the development of 
technique in publishing antiquities. The volume 
as a whole is divided into two parts, of which the 
first is devoted to the peoples of Sicily. Of the 
four chapters, that on prehistory is the most 
important. By a distribution map of Sikcl finds 
the author proves that the accepted sec[uence of 
four Sikel periods does not represent the whole 
truth. Fie shews how' the culture of the second 
and third periods occurred only in a few aivas 
affected by contact with the Aegean, and that the 
culture of the first period survived scaicely 
modified in most of Sicily beside the later ones. 
Prohting by recent studies on the latest phases of 
Mycenean potteiy, he has been able to biing the 
date of the second Sikel period down from tlie 
fabulous antiquity of Orsi's theories to the tenth 
or ninth century b.c. His attempt to divide 


Sicani and Siculi archaeologically is less satis- 
factory. The remaining three chapters of this 
section are devoted to Greek colonisation, the 
relations of Greeks and Sikels and Sicily under 
the Romans. Although these chapters contain 
much valuable material, they suffer from a 
tendency to put the history of Sicily and the 
Sikels in the best possible light : the author w'ould 
like us to believe that the Sikels learned no more 
from the Greeks than the Giecks from the Sikels. 
He would have us forget that Sicily \vas nothing 
if not provincial, and despite the evidence of 
Strabo he endeavours to rehabilitate Roman 
Sicilv. 

The second half of the book contains studies of 
particular aspects of Sicilian civilisation, under 
such headings as the Structure of Society. 
Products. Manufactures, Communications 
and Economics. Archaeological and literaiy 
sources are brought together, and the place 
of the activities in Sicilian life is estimated. 
Much scholarship has been spent on this section, 
and it makes good reading : it loses something, 
hoAvever, b\' a discursive treatment of material 
wbich w ould be better tabulated, and w^hich in a 
work ot this nature should endeavour to be 
complete. The section on communications is the 
best presented. 

As a w^hole, the book is very welcome ; it is the 
first comprehcnsi\'e w ork on ancient Sicily w hich 
incorporates the magnificent results of the last 
fifty years of exca\ation. The author's com- 
mand of both literars' and archaeological material 
is remarkable. One could wish, how^ever, that 
the book weie more concisely wTitten. and one 
deplores the author's high-handed manner wath 
authorities which contradict his theories. We 
arc told (p. 109) , for example, on the strength of a 
passage in Columella that when Thuevdides 
A E 2. 5^ says some Sicani lived in South Sicily, 
he means that they lived in West Sicily, because 
to him Lilybaeum ’was the most southerlv point 
of the island. Though the reader will find this 
book a learned and helpful commentary on all 
that relates to ancient Sicily, he may feel that 
the author has applied too strictly his own maxim 
ip. 60') that ‘ history proper is the reconstruction 
and above ail the interpretation of facts.’ 

D. F. A. 

Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen. I, Die 
Ruine. By E. Fiechter. Pp. 93; I2 
plates, u2 illustrations. II, Die Skulpturen 
vom Biihnenhaus. By R. Herbig. Pp. 
59: I o plates, 16 illustrations. Ill, Einzel- 
heiten und Baugeschichte. By E. 
Fiechter with sections by H. Bulle and 
K. KCbler). Pp. 91 : 25 plates, 96 
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illustrations. (Parts 5, 6, and 7 of Antike 
griechische Theaterbauten. a publication of the 
Leipzig Forschungsinstitut fur klassische 
Philologie und Archaologie.) Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1935, 1935, 1936. 6 m., 6 m,, 

7 m. 

These instalments of Fiechter's invaluable 
cries are of peculiar interest, for they deal with 
the mother ot all theatres. All the remains 
have been measured afresh and the plans and 
sections are entirely new. Xo more can be 
attempted here than a simplified indication of 
the more important conclusions. 

Fiechter accepts the existence of the early 
circular orchestra detected by Dorpfeld, but 
he argues forcibly that the piece of wall which 
Dorpfeld thought part of its actual circumference 
is only a supporting wall. Originally no building 
stood between this orchestra and the old temple 
of Dionysus : the first to be erected there was 
the long building, south of the skene, which is 
in contact at its west end with the temple. 
Fiechter for the first time dissociates this building, 
which he calls the skenotheke, from the skene 
proper: the skenotheke, whose north wall is 
also a retaining- wall, he assigns to the last third 
of the sixth century, the skene proper to the age 
of Pericles. It should be clearly understood 
that the absolute dates of everything between the 
old temple and the fourth century depend on 
the literary sources : Dorpfeld, ^\'ith no obvious 
archaeological impropriety, originally assigned 
skenotheke and skene together to the activity 
of Lycurgus. The sequence, however, including 
the priority of skenotheke to skene, does rest 
upon the interpretation of material evidence. 

The skenotheke was at first a store-house of 
properties. Its north wall formed the back- 
ground of the pre-Aeschylean drama : it had 
one large central door, in front of which projected 
a platform, of the width of the old Dionysus 
temple, which may have carried temporary 
structures of various kinds. The orchestra 
touched the north wall of the skenotheke, and 
the platform enci cached upon it. 

Before 500 b.c. grooves were cut in the north 
wall, \vhich indicate the erection of a temporary 
wooden skene in front of the skenotheke : its 
timbers, with those of the spectators’ seats now^ 
coming into use, were presumably stored in the 
skenotheke. Fiechter, arguing back from the 
later stone skene, assumes that this wooden 
skene had projecting paraskenia at each side. 
The sketches in figs. 32-34 of Heft III give 
alternative possibilities for its form, which may 
have varied from time to time, but hardly any- 
thing is directly knowm of this structure, the 
most intriguing of all, since it was the skene of 


Aeschylus. The orchestra W'as now^ shifted 
northwards. 

The Periclean stone skene is almost equally 
uncertain. It was wider and deeper than its 
w^ooden predecessor, and it had paraskenia, 
but the restoration of its superstructure depends 
wholly upon analog)" with other theatres, all 
tolerably obscure. Between 338 and 324 
Lycurgus remodelled skene and paraskenia, 
using marble for the first time : he seems to 
have reduced the paraskenia from two storeys 
to one. The old skenotheke now became a 
stoa, open to the south, and disconnected from 
the theatre. The orchestra was again shifted 
north, to its present position. The stone seating 
of the auditorium was begun about 500 b.c., 
and \vas still incomplete under Lycurgus. 

In the second century b.c. the paraskenia 
were remodelled and set back, and a marble pro- 
skenion. with complete columns, now’ connected 
them. The work was hasty and the material 
reused, but this material did not come from a 
dismantled choregic monument (as Bulle, who 
thought the proskenion post-Sullan, suggested), 
but fiom the remodelled Lycurgean paraskenia. 

The damage of the Sullan period was soon 
repaired, but under Xero the theatre was 
completely remodelled on Roman lines. Its 
later vicissitudes, which are carefully analysed, 
need not be described here. 

The second Heft, which w’as the first to appear, 
discusses the dates of the marble sculptures so 
conspicuous on the site to-day. While em- 
phasising the difficulty of dating imperial 
sculpture in Greece, Herbig feels safe in assigning 
the reliefs of the bema to the middle of the 
second century a.d., and suggests that they w ere 
originallv placed high up on some unidentifiable 
building. He is inclined to place the free- 
standing figures in the same period, but admits 
that they may be Xeronian. 

All three Hefts are carefully printed, but 
‘ o A' for ‘ a A’ in the first line of § 7 on p. 91 of 
Heft I is a confusing slip, and it is tiresome that 
the w all called ^ J ’ in the text of the same 
Heft ipp. 12-141 appears as ’ MQ ' on the 
plans. 

D. S. R. 

Olympia. Aufgenommen von Walter Hege, 
beschrieben von Gerhardt Rodenavaldt. 
Pp. 61: 94 plates, 34 figures. Berlin: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1936. 

Herr Hege's name is rightly put first on the 
title-page, for this book is a triumph of the 
photographer's art. to which Dr. Rodenwaldt's 
text can hardly be more than a commentarv". 

The photographer has caught the quiet 
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charm of the smiling Olympic landscape in the Milet. By T. Wiegand. Band III, Heft 5: 


five-and-twenty views of the site and surrounding 
country, and has trapped, so far as his black-and- 
white medium allows, the glory of the Greek 
sunlight. Yet it is in the museum that the 
artist has best shewn the sureness of his taste 
and his skill in bringing ever>" modern device 
to help him to secure an exquisite and varied 
lighting, together with a softening of shadows 
and a neutral tint of background that allow to 
everv' subtlety of form its true value. 

It is pointed out in the preface that, through 
the courtesy of the Louvre authorities, fragments 
in Paris have been added to three of the metopes. 
We notice, for instance, parts of Herakles’ left 
leg and the bulbs near fore-leg on Plate 72, and 
Atlas’ knee on Plate 74. 

Dr. Rodenwaldt gives an adequate sketch of 
the history and growth of the sanctuary, and 
discusses briefly the architectural and sculptural 
remains, avoiding the controversial. Thus w^e 
note that Apollo is still Apollo, that his creator is 
still unknown, and that the Hermes is still the 
actual work of Praxiteles. 

J- P. D. 

Au Musee de Delphes. By P. de la Goste- 
Messeliere. Pp. vi -f 503 : 50 plates, 20 
figures. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1936. 

This solid volume treats in very close detail 
of tw’o sets of Delphic sculpture — the Sikyonian 
metopes and the Siphnian frieze. 

We are shewn how^ meticulous study has not 
only proved the Sikyonian origin of the metopes^ 
but has recovered the exact dimensions of the 
mid-sixth-century building to which they be- 
longed, and, moreover, has even discovered the 
exact positions of four of the subjects on the 
building, though the material has only survived 
through being used in the foundations of the 
Treasuie House that Sikyon erected at the end 
of the sixth century. This is the most im- 
piessive part of the book, though the close study 
of the subjects and style, both of the Sikyonian 
metopes and the Siphnian frieze, is of great 
\aluc to the history of Greek art. 

In style, as in subject, the meiopes are shewm 
to be truly local, the product of Sikyon under 
the Orthagoridac : while we are given reasons 
for supposing that the artists who worked on the 
Treasury of Siphnos about 525 b.c. came one 
from the neighbourhood of Clazomenae and 
the other from some island centre. 

The numerous illustrations are well chosen^ 
particularly the vase drawings with which the 
author illustrates his detailed arguments, but 
the book is worthv of better collotvpcs. 

J. P. D. 


Das siidliche lonien. By A. Philippsox. 
Pp. 31 : 2 plates, i map; and folding map 
lonien, siidlicher Teil (1—100,000') by K. 
Lvncker. Berlin and Leipzig : W. de 
Gruyter, 1936. 

The latest fascicule of the Miletus series is a 
publication of L-smeker's survey of southern 
Ionia, including the district from Ephesus to 
Did\Tna- In his preface Wiegand explains that 
the survey, made in 1908-9, was originally 
intended to include northern Ionia up to 
Smyrna : and -sve can only regret the reasons 
which caused so laudable an enterprise to be 
left incomplete. To the map Philippson appends 
in 31 pages a description of the area cov'ered, 
divided into four sections — the ^laeander plain, 
the land south of the Maeander, the land be- 
tween the low’er Maeander and the KaN-srer, and 
Ephesus and the Kayster, \Ve trust that the 
future will give opportunity for an equally de- 
tailed and orderly treatment of the northern area. 

The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Pre- 
liminary Report of Sixth Season of Work, 
October 1932 ~March 1933 . By M. 1 . 

Rosto\t:zeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. Hopkins, 
and C. B. Welles. Pp. xx — • 54 plates 

(of which 4 in colour] and many cuts in the 
text. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
and London: H. Milford, 1936. 

We have grown accustomed to expect much 
from the Reports of the Dura Expedition, and this 
fat volume worthily continues the tradition 
established by its predecessors. Of some sixteen 
sections, tw^o immediately claim attention as of 
outstanding importance. Perhaps the more 
dramatic is the recovery of the traces of the actual 
siege operations which led to the final fall of 
Dura — the shafts driven by the Persian assailants 
under the towers of the city, the countermine 
dug by the Roman garrison, and the finding 
of the skeletons and armour of those of the latter 
who were cut off and slaughtered in the counter- 
mine. It is a grim addition to our knowledge 
of ancient warfare, all the more convincing from 
the business-like brevity with which the course 
of events is reconstructed. Among the armour 
found are a \\'ooden legionary scutum^ the painted 
decoration perfectly preserved, and several 
scale horse-trappings, which lead to an interest- 
ing excursus on horse-armour in ancient times. 
The second outstanding feature is the Synagogue 
with its painted walls, around which a whole 
literature has already gathered. The archi- 
tectural history is described in detail ; the account 
of the paintings does not profess to be more than 
an introduction to the subject, and the problems 
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they present are merely outlined ; but even so. 
this preliminaiy account of them runs to more 
than sixtv^ pages. The remainder of the volume 
deals mainly with domestic buildings : several 
sets of baths, and private houses, some of them 
adapted for military purposes or as quarters for 
the Roman garrison. Once again, there is a 
rich har\est of epigraphical material, several 
parchments and papyri, and other finds, among 
which the remarkable mural paintings of hunts 
and feasts on Plate XLII must not be forgotten: 
they alone would be sufficient to make the season 
memorable, though here they are quite over- 
shadowed by the wealth of material from the 
Synagogue. 

An Approach to Greek Sculpture : an in- 
augural lecture delivered before the 
University of Cambridge on 17th May, 
1935. By A. J. B. Wage. Pp. 52. Cam- 
bridge : the University Press, 1935. 2 s. 

Professor Wace, approaching Greek sculpture 
in the light of modern practice, reminds us that 
sculpture is still a living art and that its main 
problems have not changed. He begins by 
recalling — and indeed it is his main theme— -the 
ancient distinction between four processes, 
carving stone, casting bronze, modelling in clay 
or similar material, and chasing metal ('though 
‘ toreutice ^ covers more than our ‘ chasingf 
and must not be regarded as equivalent to 
‘ caelatura ’ evervAvhere in Pliny "i, and states, 
what seems obvious when stated but is constantly 
overlooked, that not ever\" sculptor excelled or 
was fitted to excel in every process. 

This ancient classification must be challenged 
on two grounds : first that it is not adequate by 
modern standards of criticism, second that it 
does not represent the view of the time when 
the greatest sculptures were being produced. 
A marble statue can be produced either by 
direct carving or by making a preliminary 
model in another material and translating it 
into marble ; the preliminary model may be of 
different size from the finished statue, and even 
merely a sketch. In this sense modelling can 
be— as Pasiteles said — the mother of carving, 
and since the translation even to-day can 
never be fully mechanical, the sculptor must 
be proficient in handling both materials. 
Modelling is the mother of bronze statuary in 
another sense : a first model, hether of day or 
wax or wood, is essential : it must be of the same 
size as the finished statue and executed in con- 
siderable detail; but the casting process, i.e. the 
making of a mould from this model and the 
pouring of bronze into it is a craft rather than 
an art. But as a sculptor must be able to carve 


stone, so a statuary must be able to chase metal, 
for no bronze comes perfect from the foundry. 

A better, because fuller, classification would 
be : — 

( 1 ) Direct carving in stone or other material. 

(2) Direct modelling. i,e, modelling in clay for 
baking, the clay becoming the finished statue. 

i 3^ Modelling, by hammering, of bronze or 
other metal already cast into convenient 
shapes and sizes. This will include not only 
certain geometric bronzes, but also statues 
like those lately found at Dreros — a9upfiAcrra. 

fq) Modelling in some plastic material ,or 
car\’ing, if the first study is in wood t followed 
by translation into stone, ivory, wood, etc., 
the translation being an artistic process. 

f 5) Modelling in some plastic material lor 
carving, if the first study is in wood), followed 
by transposition to bronze or other metal, the 
process being partly mechanical ^casting), 
partly artistic (chasing and inlaying'). 

('4) & 15) will cover the making of the 
component parts of chr\^selephantine statues, 
and of the metal adjuncts commonly used for 
statues and reliefs in other materials. ) 

(^6) The assembling of statues — chrysele- 
phantine, acrolithic, etc., from elements pro- 
duced in any of the above ways. 

It will thus be seen that bronze is apt to have a 
‘plastic character’ ip. 13') not simply because 
the preliminary model was in clay (which may 
equallv well have been so with a marble statue), 
but because the process of translation, in so far 
as it is mechanical, automatically preserves the 
character of the clay. It will be seen, too, that 
chryselephantine statues are not simply ‘ ex- 
amples of metal chasing’ (p. 4), but involve a 
number of difficult processes — (6), (5), (4) and 
possibly 13), above. The artist ought to think 
in terms of his final material or materials, what- 
ever intermediate stages there may have been. 
This is what most modern sculptors claim to do 
and what Professor Wace would like the Greeks 
to have done ; but the evidence does not support 
him. Hence my second point. How far did 
the sculptors of the classical age — most of them 
long dead when the critics wrote— recognise a 
distinction of style corresponding with a differ- 
ence of material.^ And if they did, what of 
those of the sixth and early fifth centuiies? 
The principle was then recognised barely, if at 
all. The pedimental sculptuies of Aegina could 
be copied direct into bronze without artistic 
loss; yet they are successful as marbles. So 
could the ' Strangford Apollo,’ the ‘ Fair-haired 
boy,’ and many others : and this surely means 
that ‘ the perpetual freshness and spirit of un- 
tiring confident youth ’ does not come because 
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‘ archaic sculpture was conceived as stone and 
marble and executed direct in that material ' — 
much of it was not. It comes, anyhow in part, 
from a quality of mind which liked pattern, and 
precise detail : had confidence, and definite ideas 
to express, and would thus often cut marble as 
uharp as it would go without breaking. Many 
of the korai of the Acropolis are covered with 
a mass of minute detail which would excite the 
horror of a modern sculptor by its ‘ unsuitability ' 
to marble. These details are not necessarily 
derived from bronze : or, if they are, shew that 
bronze was popular, not only for siaiueties. well 
before the end of the sixth century. 

Further, I am not sure that many of the 
Olympian sculptures would not look \’ery well 
in terracotta — they were probably pointed off 
from clay models, as W. remarks (not, of course, 
full-sized models - : but others of them w ould 
look as well in bronze as they do in marble, 
possibly better ; the same is true even of some 
classical works, the Barberini Suppliant: 

while certain terracottas would look equally 
w^ell in bronze. Thus it appears that the Greeks, 
by tvhich I mean not the Hellenistic critics but 
the actual sculptors of earlier times, did tend to 
‘ treat cast bronze, stone, and marble, modelled 
clay and chased metal as interchangeable 
materials.’ In short, excessive preoccupation 
with material is a modern phenomenon, alien 
from a great creatit'e period ; unrecognised by 
the Eg^paians, who plastered diorite wath stucco, 
and by the Assyrians, who painted alabaster 
with \eimilion. Three sketches of the same 
subject by one artist — three signatuies as it 
were — with brush, with pencil, with pen — are 
diffeient each from each, but can readily be 
compared: their common and most important 
fac tor is the personality of the artist, even though 
his ability to use each of the three media \arics. 
Material, and technique, i.e. the ability to use 
material, are the vehicles— servants, not masters 
— of the sculptoTs idea, however much he may 
learn of their nature and beauty in the working. 
' Xon ex chore tantum : si marmor illi, si adhuc 
viliorem materiam obtulisses. fecisset cpiale ex 
ilia fieri optimum potuisset.' We should not 
then be diffident, as \V. would have us be, of 
comparing bronzes with marbles, a comparison 
\\hich he does himself make most usefully 
■ p. 26 . and rightly emphasises the influence of 
one on the c:)ther. 

His survey of the relative popularity of 
the various materials at the different periods, 
and the effect whhii these materials eventualiv 
had on st\le. is illuminating, and his remarks 
about the growing commonness of the use 
of models most suggestive, especially in the 


matter of architectural sculptures. His ex- 
planation of the Hermes at Olympia, that it 
is a marble version of Praxiteles’ composition, 
carved in his studio after a cast of a clay model 
so designed that it would be a suitable subject 
either for bronze or for marble, is a possibility, 
and a worthy attempt at compromise, but it 
does not meet all the objections that have been 
raised against the statue as an original of the 
fourth century. Xor can Pliny's words * \’en- 
erem marmoreae illi suae per terras inclutae 
parem ’ be strained to mean that the Aphrodite 
of Cnidian t\'pe \vas executed both in marble 
and bronze. 

Some smaller points : ’ The probability that 
wood was also used must be taken into account.’ 
This is too strong an under-statement: it is 
fairly certain that Pausanias usually means a 
wooden statue when he speaks of a ^oavov (Frazer's 
note to I, 3. 5 can hardly be challenged except 
in details : he also mentions the numerous 
kinds of wood wffiich aie used for sculpture. 
Mil, 17, 21. The head in Boston ip. iS) can 
hardly be called one of the earliest hollow'-cast 
bronzes : it must be many years later than the 
' Daedalic ’ head at Karlsruhe with wffiich it is 
grouped. The argument (p. 26) that the kore 
on the base inscribed by Antenor is wronglv 
placed there because he was a bronze-w^orker, 
is fallacious ; for w hatever statue stood on that 
base, it was pretty certainly not a bronze. If 
* the decoration of the Siphnian treasury at 
Delphi must ha\'e been designed by some one 
artist,’ he certainly nodded when he came to 
the pediment. 

I ha\e criticised this comparatively short book 
at length — perhaps unfairly, since in a lecture 
detailed supporting arguments proper elsewhere 
cannot be expected. Professor Wace has 
approached the subject fiom a new’ angle, and 
has made a number of stimulating suggestions. I 
hope he will by this be stirred to amplify them. 

^ B. A. 

Die Plastik der Griechen. Bv E. Buschor. 
Pp. 122: 100 illustrations. Berlin: Rem- 
brandt-Verlag, 1936. 6.50 m. 

Greek Sculpture. Edited with an introduction 
by D. G. ^\iLKL\soN. Pp. xxii : 104 plates. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1936. 55. 

These two books are both intended to serv’e as 
introductions to the study of Greek sculptuie, 
and the text is but a commentary on the illustra- 
tions bv which they must be judged: though we 
guess that Mr. Wilkinson aims at a rather 
vounger public. 

It is perhaps no matter for surprise to find a 
wide divergence between the two men's choice 
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of examples. Out of the hundred only twenty- 
six are the same. The English choice is the 
more conventional, for Buschor will often illus- 
trate a period by a minor work, and as a general 
rule eschews the Roman copy. Hence we look 
in vain for him to shew us the art of Myron, 
Polyclitus or Lysippus. This in itself is a good 
trait, yet it needs the expert’s touch to sketch 
convincingly the growth of the whole tree when 
such branches as these are omitted. 

To this Mr. Wilkinson does not pretend, 
whose * letter-press is unimportant and serves only 
to supplement the plates by giving a brief 
history of Greek Sculpture.’ His choice too 
has been hampered by the desire to shew the 
"better-known works.’ 

Yet it is not so much for the selection or for 
the letter-press that the German work is to be 
preferred, as for the superiority of presentment. 
It is not that the half-tone blocks are better, 
but rather that the German photographs are 
superior, and especially so because as a general 
rule they avoid the dark background, which 
destroys the value of shadows and makes the 
marble look flat. 

J. P. D. 

Dedalica. By R. J. H. Jenkins. Pp. xvi 95 ; 

10 plates. Clambridge : L niversity Press. 

1936. -JS. 

By Dedalica Mr. Jenkins means a group of 
objects produced during the seventh century b.c. 
at four main centres— Corinth, Rhodes, Sparta, 
and Crete. These objects have a strong stylistic 
affinity, although the distant centres are con- 
nected by little more than a flimsy racial bond. 
They are called dedalic because of the traditions 
about the sculptor Daedalus and his school. 
Most of the material consists of clay heads, but 
the author discusses related stone statues at the 
end and finally in appendices the dedalic figures 
of Rhodian jewellery" and of Etruscan bucchero. 
Mr. Jenkins divides his dedalic style proper into 
early, middle and late, and subdivides middle 
dedalic again into three stages, the whole running 
from 670 to 620 B.c. It may be argued that the 
smaller chronological divisions, e,g. middle 
dedalic, second phase, 645-40 b.c., do not mean 
very" much, and Mr. Jenkins might have been 
wiser to have left out the chronological label. 
The evidence for absolute chronolo,g\" is surpris- 
ingly weak and one cannot help wondering 
whether more could not have been made out 
of the heads plastic and painted on proto- 
Corinthian vases. Otherwise there is little to 
criticise in this admirable study. The statement 
thati ‘ Geometric plastic art is [fundamentally 
realist, individualist and non-formularistic,’ is 


startling until one sees that it applies to heads 
alone. Mr. Jenkins has done an excellent piece 
of work and all students of Greek sculpture will 
be grateful to him for shewing them the lady of 
Auxene. Cleobis, Xikandra and others not as 
isolated works but in their setting. 

T. B. L. W. 

Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acro- 
polis : a photographic Catalogue. By" 
Humfry Payne and Gerard Mack- 
worth Yocng: with an Introduction by 
Humfry Payne. Pp. xiv — 75; 140 plates. 
London: the Cresset Press, 1936. 30?. 

When this book was first proposed, the inten- 
tion was to supplv illustrations to the catalogue 
undertaken by' Dickins for the British School at 
Athens in 1912. and to add in a short text 
references to publications and discoveries made 
since that catalogue appeared. But it was 
impossible for Payme to dabble : and in a 
determination to clarifv his owti ideas on the 
problems involved, he undertook the formidable 
task of reconsidering as a whole the archaic 
free sculptures of tlie Acropolis — and inevitably 
much archaic sculpture elsewhere — -of dating 
them and of establishing their relationships with 
one another. 

When the evidence ib fragmentary', the risk of 
being later proved wrong is naturally' consider- 
able : but I doubt if grounds will ever be dis- 
covered for questioning any but a few of the 
many decided expressions of opinion w'hich the 
introductory essay" contains, for these are based 
on delicate sensibility, deep thought, and wide 
knowledge. With new' discoveries modification 
or addition may- be needed here and there, but 
little alteration. 

The method is explained in the second section 
of the preface, which contains an authoritative 
statement of the value of establishing relative 
and absolute chronology, and a penetrating 
analysis of the spirit of archaic art. The essay 
which follows begins with an exainiriatiou of 
early Attic style. There is an excellent study 
of the Moschophoros i can it really be that a 
current handbook still describes this statue as 
‘ coarse and rough ’ ? 1 and of the damaged 
torso of a kouros which has. except from Schrader, 
received less attention than it deserves. The 
close relation between the Dipylon head and the 
Gorgon 1 PI. I. ) is rightlv stressed : the Gorgon 
is later, and it has the grandeur of a colossus : 
indeed, a constant effort is required to remember 
how comparatively' small it really is. A group 
of Attic sculptures of the middle of the sixth 
century is next isolated : the head no. 654, some 
years before 550 b.c.. the Rampin head in the 
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Louvre about mid century, and the kore in the 
peplos, of a decade or so later. Few will be 
found to dispute the claim that these are works 
of the same sculptor: the comparison, once 
made, convinces. The Rampin head was an 
important piece outside Athens which obviously 
had to be linked up with other early Attic 
sculpture : Payne did so conclusively by fitting 
it to a horseman on the Acropolis itself, and then 
added the muzzle of the horse from among the 
fragments — a finely-carved piece which shews 
keen feeling for structure and adds much to our 
understanding of the sculptor. The turn and 
inclination of the rider's head, now that it is 
once more set on its own body, give point to the 
lively expression of the face, and mark an 
attempt — new to this type of statue — to bring 
the horseman into relation with the spectator. 
The wreath, almost certainly of oak, is now 
thought to be a victor's crown ; the use of oak 
for this purpose at the Pythian Games has the 
authority of Ovid, who, however, does not 
mention the horse-race : and we may also in 
this context recall, without being able to judge 
its source or worth, a rather confused passage 
in Pliny's Natural History, XXXI\", 19 ^ ilii (the 
Greeks' celetas tantum dicabant in sacris 
victores, postea vero et qui bigis vel quadrigis 
vicissent.' 

Another Attic statue dated just after mid 
century- is the kore of Lyons, I refrain from 
recalling in detail past studies of this fragment, 
which shewed how subtly its Ionian character 
contrasted with the Attic style of the fragment 
from the Acropolis to which Payne has now 
joined it. These are the errors of subjective 
criticism to which all are liable : is it too much 
to hope that even learned societies and French 
handbooks of sculpture will now abandon the 
title ‘Aphrodite of Marseilles,’ which enshrines 
three objective misstatements — that it is a god- 
dess, that it is Aphrodite, that it came from 
Massalia ? 

In the study of the Korai we may note, with- 
out having space to discuss here in detail, the 
short but completely satisfactory- pronouncement 
on the problem of archaic dress, the dissociation 
of the large kore fiom the base signed by Anteiior 
on which it is at present set, and the decisive 
arguments for dating the kore herself about 530 
instead of, as a product of an alleged hVttic 
revival.' some thirty years later. There is, 
incidentally, a valuable separate essay on her 
relationship with the pediment at Delphi. The 
relief of a potter, too, is rightly put back to 330 
on the c\ idence not only of the shape of the cup 
which he holds, but of the style as compared 
with that of the great stele in Xew \ork. In 


the ‘Attic revival ’ — by which is commonly meant 
a reversion, about 510, to the Attic style of 550, 
after a period of Ionian domination under 
Pisistratus — Payne did not believe. In the 
continuity of Attic style he did : ‘ in abandon- 
ing the brilliant complexities of surface w'hich 
had absorbed the sculptors of the ripe archaic 
period, the fifth century looked back to works 
earlier by two generations, found something 
congenial in their' simplicity, and selected here 
and there a rendering to suit its purpose. But 
the late archaic style is not archaistic : its 
essentials are its own creation, and the apparent 
" simplicity ” of its modelling ... is the 
refinement, not the rejection, of the subtleties 
of the ripe archaic period. It would be quite 
wrong to speak of a revival ” of Early Attic 
style in the early fifth century, for what is 
important in the connection betw’een the two 
periods could not be revived ; and for the best 
of reasons — it w’as never dead.’ 

On the highly controversial question of the 
relation of Attic and Ionic korai in the second 
half of the sixth century* there is a separate note, 
admirable in its clearness and balance. Two 
korai (nos. 594 and 682) are rightly claimed as 
imports from the East, though they are of 
vastly- different character. ‘ The difference,’ as 
Payne w-ell remarks, ‘ betw-een the tw-o is quite 
a simple one, it is the difference betw-een saw-- 
dust and fiesh-and-blood.’ Two others may also 
be accepted as imports, both fragmentary; the 
first a foot (pi. 441 — probably- the most beautiful 
foot in archaic sculpture — and an astonishing 
piece of drapery*, the connexion of w-hich Pay-ne 
was the first to observe. The surface of the 
stuff is left slightly- rough as a foil to the soft 
polish of the foot : this should be studied by- 
those who, ignoring the pediments of the 
Parthenon and the balustrade of the temple of 
Athena Xike, believe the contrast of textures in 
marble surface to have been unknown to Praxi- 
teles. The close relationship of the second 
mo. 627, pi. 121} to the kore of the Siphnian 
treasury at Delphi is an important observation. 

Of the korai of the late archaic period Pay-ne 
suggests that three (nos. 685, 674, 684) may- be 
works of the same sculptor at different periods 
of his life. The suggestion is made tentatively, 
and I find it hard to accept, for I cannot believe 
that a sculptor would be likely- to change his 
touch and his taste in such details as the ears ; 
although I see, when it is pointed out, the com- 
munity- of spirit which transcends superficial 
differences and even the profound difference 
between the phy-sical ty-pes w'hich formed the 
models for 674 and 684. One more quotation 
here may- be forgiven: on the kore no. 674 
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(sometimes called La Delicata) ‘ 674 is the work 
of a sculptor who has discovered an interest un- 
known to the time when “Antcnor's ” kore was 
made : an interest in what is essentially feminine, 
not merely in the surface forms, but also in the 
structure of the female body. Hence the long 
and slender neck, the sloping shoulders, their 
narrowness in proportion to the width of head 
and hips. Not that the frame of 674 is feeble: 
it is delicate, rather, the creation of a mind 
sensitive to something more subtle than the 
inexhaustible vitality which burns in the figures 
of an earlier period. And the expression of the 
face, shy, reserved, and self-contained, is the 
translation of this physical character to another 
plane.’ 

It is not clear whether Payne accepted the 
common attribution of the fair-haired boy and 
the kore of Euthydikos to the same hand : 
there are certainly differences between them, 

I would take this opportunity of adding a third 
piece, which, though later than either, seems in 
many ways closer to the kore than to the boy — 
the mask from Marathon in Berlin (Blumel, 
Die griechischen Skiilpturen, K.2j. 

Lastly, the ‘ Critian ’ boy presents a curious 
problem. As is well known, the torso was 
originally fitted by Furtwangler with a head of 
the mid fifth century (no. 699 ) : when the head 
which that torso now bears was discovered, it 
was acclaimed as the correct one and substituted 
for the first, with, it is alleged, a ‘ touching- 
surface ’ between the breaks. But how comes 
it that the edge of the neck appears to have 
been systematically chipped away? It can 
hardly have been done in modern times, for the 
discovery of the head is recorded, and it was 
quickly fitted to the torso by responsible archae- 
ologists : and yet the perfect surface of the head 
itself shows that little damage can have been 
done in antiquity. A similar chipping of the 
edge of the neck in the torso is also apparent ; 
but the breaks of the arms, as Payne points out, 
are, by contrast, quite sharp. His hypothesis is 
that ‘ a head from a contemporary statue may 
have been used in antiquity to replace the 
original.’ Vet it is difficult to conjecture 
circumstances in which this would be likely to 
have taken place. Had Payne lived, he would 
doubtless have established or disproved the 
actual fit of the break of the head with that 
of its present torso : and that is the first step 
in any further approach to the problem. If 
there is a real join we must suppress our un- 
easiness at the seeming discrepancy of scale 
between the two — this, it must be admitted, is 
also seen in the Naples copy of Harmodios— 
which may be partly due to damage that the 
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body suffered when the first head was set upon 
it and afterwards removed. 

I have said nothing so far of the illustrations. 
There is one bad photograph among nearly 
five hundred in the book (no. 630, PL 8), and 
even that gives us information we would not be 
without. What this proportion of successes must 
represent in labour, patience, and steady co- 
operation — I take skill for granted, since it 
speaks from everv" plate — can have been known 
only to the authors ; but it can be surmised 
by those who know the exceptional difficulties 
presented by the colour and lighting of the 
Acropolis Museum and by the disposition of 
the sculptures in it. 

It might be worth considering an edition with 
the plates and text bound separately : the text 
needs the closest attention, and this is apt to be 
disturbed by constant turning backwards and 
forwards. An index ^vould be useful : its 
absence is no doubt to be explained by Payne 
modestly regarding the text as an essay, whereas 
in fact it is a reference-book, packed close 
throughout with information on a variety of 
problems. Only reading and re-reading will 
fully bring home the wideness of its scope, the 
sensitiveness, clarity and force of its thought 
and diction. It is of equal quality with the best 
of his work : there can be no higher praise. 

B. A. 

Late Archaic and Early Classical Greek 
Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy. 
By Bernard .-Vshmole. (Hertz Lecture, 
1934: Proceedmgs of the British Academy, Vol. 
XX. ! . Pp. 34 : 20 plates. Humphrey Milford, 
1936. 75. f)d. 

Professor Ashmole discusses the sculpture of 
four main centres, Tarentum, Locri, Syracuse, 
and Selinus- He bases his argument on coins 
and terracottas of certain provenience, and 
proceeds from them to sculptures in bronze and 
stone, admirably stating in his introduction the 
hazards of this method. He convincingly con- 
nects the Tarentine series with Sparta, although 
the comparison of coins with sculpture is dan- 
gerous 'when so much depends on the eyes and 
lips, which naturally tend to be over-emphasised 
on the coin. The comparison of a Syracusan 
coin with a ‘ Corinthian’ bronze is also convincing 
(figs. 45-46). But the connection between a 
Syracusan coin and Acropolis 679 is sut ely illusory 
(figs. 35-36 L On the seated goddess from Berlin, 
which \vas found at Taranto, Professor Ashmole 
refuses to pass definite judgment. He suggests 
Aegina, but rejects it again. The general style, 
and in particular the treatment of the folds 
between the legs, has ahvays recalled to me the 
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Stele from the Esquiline and behind that Paros. 
Professor Ashmole twice hints at Paros, once in 
connexion with his Locrian group and once in 
connexion with Selinus. May we hope that he 
will follow up these hints with a complete 
classification of Parian sculpture and an assess- 
ment of its importance? To the Locrian groups 
he convincingly adds, as in his earlier article, 
the Ludo\*isi and Boston thrones. The bronze 
from Aderno, the colossal head in the Ludovisi 
collection, and the Girgenti boy are loosely 
connected with Syracuse. Does not the tilted 
eye of the Leontini coins ifig. 41 find an 
analogy in the fissures of the Altamura and early 
Xiobid painter? Professor Ashmole' s study 
breaks new ground and the continuation of his 
researches should throw much light on a \eiy 
interesting chapter in the history of Greek Art, 

' T. B. L. \V. 

Greek and Roman Portrait-Sculpture, bv 

R. P. Hixks. Pp. vii ^ 35 ; 48 plates, 

London. British Museum : printed by order 

of the Trustees. 1935. 

This admirable essay is, in the best tradition of 
the British Museum, not simply a guide, and 
easily bears comparison with far more preten- 
tious efforts in the same field. The visitor who 
buys it for use in the Museum must be prepared 
for some stiff intellectual exercise in the effort 
to distinguish accurately between impressionism 
and expi essionism : between expressiveness and 
verisimilitude ; betw een individualised and 
generalised, idealised, or classicised features ; 
between illusionism and naturalism (verism w^e 
are spared : and between objective and sub- 
jective icalism. With application, these dis- 
tinctions can be achieved : and, to be just to 
Mr. Hinks, he does himself know' the meaning 
of such terms— the legacy of much fine writing 
and confused thinking in the past — and even 
sometimes defines them. Moreover, the essay 
becomes clearer after repeated reading ; whicn 
is evidence of the thoughtfulness which under- 
lies it. 

The rise of ' true portraiture ’ seems to be put 
a little too late — with Mausolus in the mid 
fourth century. The satrapal coin shewn is 
valuable if its date can be established, but its 
claim to be a portrait is far weaker than that of 
certain Cyzicene coins of about the same period 
^ which are cited but not illustrated'*, and to 
upset its claim does not therefore strengthen the 
argument much: while in the literary evidence 
for what it is worth' Lucian's epithet ’ aOxo- 
avdpcAjTTco opoiov ' of the statue of Pellichus by 
Demetrius, may be set against Pliny's ' nec 
hominem ex aere fecit sed iracundiam ' of 


Silanion's Apollodorus. A pity that room could 
not be found at this point for a difficult, though 
important, interesting and highly relevant 
piece, namely the portrait — one of the finest in 
the Museum — of an old w*oman, from Tarquinii 
(no. 2001): this, if not an original, is a first- 
rate copy, looks Greek, and may not be latei 
than the end of the fifth century. 

I know of no single book where one can find 
so concisely stated the current views on the 
problems of portraiture in Italy — on the vexed 
question of the use of death-masks, on the 
dominance of * Hellenistic ’ style in the official 
art of Augustus f'p. 20. where in the last line 
read 'latter' for Mormer'), on the shape of 
the bust as an index of date, or on the late- 
antique gaze of the human unit ' which be- 
tokens the * soul aspiring to leave its bodily 
encumbrance.' 

Here are a few minor questions wliich leave 
the main argument unaffected : Can the 
saiid-blaisted head of Alexander ino. 1839^ 
be genuine? Is the Blacas cameo of Augustus 
.Vugustan? Comparison with coins suggests 
that it may be of the time of Tiberius. Are 
1944 and 1906 really pendants? If so, the 
dedicators must have been military men with a 
grudge against Marcus Aurelius. Does the 
passage on p. 26 suggest intentionally that 
Pliny was referring to the plastic rendering of 
eyes and eyebro^vs ? This did not (with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions; occur until after his 
death. 

The book is illustrated by an excellent and 
generous selection of large and small sculptures 
in various materials, of bronzes, of coins, and of 
terracottas, many of them little known or 
appreciated hitherto ; and it is commendably 
cheap. B. A. 

Platon, Bildnisse und Nachweise. By R. 

Boehrixger. Pp, 32 ; 92 plates. Breslau : 

Ferdinand Hirt, 1935. 18-50 m. 

A splendid series of new photographs of sixteen 
heads of Plato, including tw'o unpublished. 
Each head is photographed from front and sides, 
and in tiiree-quarter view* — sometimes also from 
the back — and is described archaeologically from 
first-hand knowledge. The author accepts the 
common \'iew that these replicas all derive 
from an actual portrait of the middle of the 
fourth centuiy, perhaps that by Silanion. 

There, then, is the material. It remains to 
infer from it what the original portrait looked 
like : some will choose one replica, some another, 
for few w ill be e.xpert enough to make a synthesis 
of features taken from more than one. 

Of the fidelity of a copy to the original portrait 
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the archaeologist is perhaps best qualified to 
judge, and he will find it useful to have the e\i- 
dence so luxuriously presented: of the fidelity 
of the portrait to the man, the philosopher and 
philologist, for whom also the work is intended. 
But it would have been kinder to guide them 
away from some of the replicas which are re- 
stored or retouched. 

B. A. 

Exekias. By W. Technau. 24 pp. ; 31 pi. 

Leipzig: H. Keller, 1936. 28 m. 

The ninth book in the series Bilder Guechischer 
Vasen edited by Piofessor Beazley and Jacobsthal, 
is the first on Attic black figure. Exekias is the 
supreme black figure painter, classical and 
dramatic among his decorative fellows, not a 
craftsman, but a creative artist. This spiritual 
quality of Exekias’ works, particularly of his 
Ajax, which makes him a forerunner sixty years 
ahead of his time, is well shown by Dr. Technau 
in the present study. His dii>cussion is admirable 
both when he is treating the vases and pinakes 
of the master himself, and when he collects the 
works of two pupils of Exekias, whom he names 
respectively " the Quadriga master ’ and ' the 
master of the birth of Athena.’ The former 
painted the lovely’ Eos and Memnon in the 
Vatican, the latter the Gery’onomachy in the 
Louvre with the potter signature of Exekias. 
I should only criticise certain points of detail. 
I am not sure that the stylistic advance from the 
Berlin to the London Onetorides amphora is as 
great as Dr. Technau maintains : for instance, 
the attitude of lolaus on the Berlin vase is not an 
archaism, but part of the situation — Heiakles' 
friend follows in his agony” every^ movement of 
Herakles. I doubt the interpretation of the 
\ atican amphora as the homecoming of the 
Dioscuri: the whole attitude of Castor suggests 
that he is going out, and according to one stoiy 
the brothers shared a horse. Dr. Technau says 
of the Diony’sus on the London amphora : ‘Mit 
schlichter Gebarde empfangt der Sohn die Gabe 
des \'aters ’ : this does not explain the son’s 
oinochoe — in fact, the son has given the father 
a drink. But these are minor points. It is a 
good book, charmingly written, and the plates 
are excellent. 

T. B. L. \V. 

Les coupes attiques a fond blanc. Bv H. 

Philippart. pp. 89 ; 34 plates. Bruxelles : 

L’Antiquite Classique, 1936. 

This is a convenient corpus of Attic white- 
ground cups. M. Philippart numbers them 
roughly in order of date, but modifies this in 
listing them so as to keep stydistic groups together. 


He provides bibliographies for each cup, copious 
and as far as I have checked them accurate, and 
illustrates most of them adequately. These 
cups have generally' been treated as a side-line 
from the development of red-figure vase-painting 
— perhaps a correct estimate of their position, 
but this collection, containing most that has been 
said about them from that point of view, would 
make an excellent basis for their study as a class 
with a development of its own. M. Philippart 
has attempted something in this direction, but 
rather half-heartedly. He promises, however, to 
produce a ^vork dealing ^vith all white-ground 
Attic vases except lekythoi, and perhaps in that 
he \\ ill go deeper than he does here. Meanwhile 
he has produced an exceedingly^ useful book. 

One can make a few criticisms of detail. The 
cups ^vhose only' Avhite ground is a plain area 
surrounding a red-hgure medallion [ 2 . 3, 7, 58, 
391 might be listed separately' : they' are red-figure 
vases and ii relevant to a work of this scope. 
Pp. 10, 18, 24 ff. : 2 and 1 1-20 might well have 
been listed in that order rather than between 
26 and 27. A ‘ Euphronios Group ' conprising 
on one hand the Euphronian cup in Gotha 2 ■ 
and works attributed to the Sosias Painter (TiA 
the Py'thokles Painter ' 12 ■, the Panaitios Painter 
(^13—191 and Onesimos (201, and on the other 
works attributed to the Pistoxenos Painter (27— 
34 j, some of which are signed Eu^povios 
ETToisaEv, is an artificial conception, and it is 
not clear what kind of unity' M. Philippart 
ascribes to it. The Sosias and Pythoklcs Painters 
belong to a gioup centring lound the late work 
of Euphronios, and from this group the early' work 
of the Panaitios Painter deiives. but so does the 
early' work of Duris 1 3-4 1 , while the Biygos 
Painter 13-10 ' stands almost as close to the 
Panaitios Painter as Onesimos does, and much 
closer than the Pistoxenos Painter. P. 17. no. 8: 
Cabinet des Medailles 608: these fiagrnents are 
ascribed by Beazley', JHS li p. 34. no. 9, to the 
Paris Gigantomachy^ Painter, and he suggests 
that two fragments by' the same painter at 
Sevres are from the same vase, and possibly' also 
the fragment Cabinet des Medailles 606 ^Philip- 
part, p. 55, no. 36). Pp. 18, 24 ff,. see on p. 10. 
P. 24, no. 2 ; Gotha 48 : on the Pasiades question 
see further discussion by' Miss M. Z. Pease, 
Hesperia^ ^ 935 ^ P- ~ 9 ^' publishing fragments of a 
w'hite-gi ound leky'thos, from the X. slope of 
the Acropolis, inscribed naaia 5 [£s] eypcc9[a£v], 
P. 29. no. 1 1 ; Acropolis 431 ; Miss Pease, ibid., p. 
233 ff.. publishes a new fiagment which goes 
with 431a. She dissociates 431b from these and 
publishes -p. 234) another X^orth-Slope frag- 
ment w hich goes w'ith it ; these she is inclined to 
associate with 429, but envisages the possibility 
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that 429 goes rather with 431a. Pp. 32, 34, 36; 
nos. 15, Acropolis 433, 18, Louvre G109. and 
19, Acropolis 432. seem to me related rather to 
the Samos and Boston fragments 25 and 26 
than to the Panaitian vases w'ith which M. 
Philippart places them. Their form of exergue 
band connects them with the early Duris 4. Pp. 
47. 48: the Aegina fragments 30, 3 1 seem to me less 
close to the Pistoxenos Painter than to 52. Flor- 
ence 75409. This group is perhaps related to the 
' Muse Painter ’ group, 60-62 (Berlin Inv. 3408, 
Louvre CA483, 482’, and possibly also to 48 
Athens Inv. 2187. c.c. 1844) which lecalls 
Makron. P. 55, no. 36: see on p. 17, no. 8. 
P. 60 : the Boston Phiale Painter’s Europa is 
surely later than that on the Munich cup. 
P. 61, no. 48, and p. 69, no 52. see on pp. 47-8, 
nos. 30-1. P. 82. no. 57, Brussels A891 : the 
bibliography has been omitted here except for a 
reference to M. Philippart’s own article in Jilon. 
Piot. 1928, where a bibliography up to that date 
will be found: add Beazley, Vases in Poland. 
p. 28 (* in the manner of the Sotades Painter’). 
P. 85, nos. 63-5, British Museum D6, 7 and 5: 
here also the bibliography is omitted except for a 
reference to the same article, but M. Philippart 
proposes to deal at length wnth Sotades later. 
Herr Diepolder’s Der Penthesileia-Maler (Beazley- 
Jacobsthal 10^ appeared too late for M. Philip- 
part to refer to it. Diepolder illustrates nos. 21, 
Agora P. 43 (pi. 2, i), 27, Berlin 2282 ('pi. i), 
33, Athens 439, ;pls. 5 and 17, 2-3) and 34, 
British Museum D2 i'pl. 6h ascribing them to his 
Penthesilea Painter ■ = Pistoxenos Painter Pen- 
thesilea Painter 1. 

M. R. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : France 13 — 
Sevres, fascicule unique. Musee National 
de Sevres. By Madeleine Massoll. Pp, 
xviii ~ 163: 63 plates. Paris: Champion, 

193^- 

The Sevres collection docs not contain much 
of great merit, but is large and varied : it is the 
harder to catalogue because most of the vases 
are slight things belonging to classes that have 
been either little studied or little heeded by the 
mass of archaeologists. W e are indebted to Mrs. 
Massoul for a useful and laborious publication. 

PL 14. 1-2 and 4-7 are not protocorinthian but 
Coiinthian. PL 14. n, not griffins but griffin- 
birds. PL 14, 14 and 17-18 should be Corinthian 
not Italo-Corinthian: on the other hand Payne 
{\C p. 177' thinks that the does of the type pL 
14, 21 arc ail Italo-Cormthian . PL 15. 7: not. 
I fear, a ** palaestra-scene, two wTCStlers and two 
runners,” but courting, a man embracing a boy 
and two men dancing round them !,see JHS 49, 


p. 260 : CV Oxford ii p. 97 on III H e pi. 3, 23 ; 
von Salis, Theseus-p, 7.L PL 15, 8 and 10, by the 
Edinburgh painter. PL 16,7: by the same hand 
the Schaeffer oinochoe Schaal, G.V, Frankfurt 
pL 17 and the Robinson olpe CP pi. 37, i ; cf. 
also the Bologna olpe CV III H e pi. 37, 4. 
PL 18, 1-2: in JHS 51, p. 54-5 I suggested 
(as Mrs. Massoul notes) that these tw'o frag- 
ments, the gift of Luynes, might be from the 
same cup as a fragment in the same technique 
and by the same hand in the Cabinet des 
Medailles, 608 : Mrs. Massoul, who has been 
able to compare the three fragments, objects 
that the white of the Paris fragment is of a differ- 
ent shade : and that the * technique ’ is different 
— ‘ il s'agit ici non d un fond blanc, mais d'une 
bande blanche placee dans fimerieur.’ The 
first objection is reasonable, although the w'hite 
may vary somewhat from one part of the vase 
to another. The second is not so easy to grasp : 

I had rather supposed the cup to have had both 
a white-ground picture and a white band — like 
the contemporary’ cup Munich 2645 (FR pi. 49). 
PL 18, 3-5 : the inscriptions are not given exactly : 
for instance the lambdas are wTong. PL 18, 7 
belongs to the Icarus group {JHS 47, pp. 231—3). 
PL 20, 1-3, 5, and 8: the pattermvork outside 
is not like that on the Boston plate here cited: 
this is one of a series of stemless cups wdth lozenge 
(textile) decoration outside, and often silhouette- 
figures under the handles : not far from the 
Sevres vase, one in the British Museum, 
1917, 7-26, 2 f exterior, JHS 41, p. 135, 2); 
Others, earlier, and of different stvle. are men- 
tioned in Att. V. pp. 413—4, nos. 9 and 14. PL 
20, 4, 6. and 10 is fifth-century, and is not x\ttic 
but I taliote — early Amykos group : cf. the bell- 
krater in Berkeley CV Cal. pi. 56, i. PL 20, 7 
and 9 is also a late fifth -century vase : cf. a stemless 
cup in Frankfort (Schaal, G.F. aus Frankfurter 
SammlungenpW. 40-1 1. PL 21, i and 3 and pi. 20, 

II is in the manner of Polion and may be a 
trifling work from his ow n hand. With pi. 21,2 
and 5 compare the oinochoe of the same shape in 
Oxford (CV pi. 42, 3) and what I have grouped 
with it in CF Oxford ii, p. vii. PL 21, 7 belongs 
to the ' fat boy ’ group (see ibid, text to pi. 42, 5, 
and JHS 56. p. 93). The thing in front of the 
athlete's knees is an aiyffiallos. PL 21, 8 is in the 
same style. With the small hydria pL 21, 9 cf. 
Oxford 436 {CV Oxford pL 32, 5). PL 2i, ii, 
the well-known trial-piece, is stated here to have 
a while slip, but I did not notice this. It is said 
to have been found in Melos, which though 
possible seems unlikely. In any case it is by an 
Attic artist of the school of the Penthesilea 
painter : I have named him the Aberdeen painter 
and given lists of his w'orks in Cl Oxford ii, p. 
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io8, text to pi. 5i2, 6, and in Campana Fragments 
p. 31 on pi. F, B8 ; see also JHS 56, p. 90, foot. 
Perhaps worth recalling that the trial-piece in 
Wurzburg (Langlotz pL 217, 495) is by another 
Penthesilean, the painter of Bologna 417 fsee 
JHS 54, p. 91, foot). 

Pi. 23, 1-33: most of these are Attic, as Mrs. 
Massoul has seen : I am not sure from the picture 
about some of the squat lekythoi (pi. 23, 24-5, 28, 
30, 32). PI. 23, 14 is not Attic but Italiote : it be- 
longs to an interesting group of black vases, vei^' 
solid and well-made: one of the features is the 
frequency of dipinti, on lid and receptacle in 
covered vases : I call this ‘ the sigma class ’ , after 
the dipinti on London T521 and Oxford 372: 
the p'Txis CV Providence pi. 29, 4 belongs to it 
{sGC JHS 53, p. 312). The dipinti on the Sevres 
vases are both xei : the theta given by Airs. 
Alassoul is simply the usual dot-and-circle decorat- 
ing the foot. The Cambridge vase she compares 
is probably Attic. PL 23, 17: the reference to 
CV. Oxford pi. 45, 20 is a misprint. A good 
many parallels are quoted in this section ; but 
the different tvp)es of cup, stemless, skyphos, are 
not carefully distinguished. 

PL 23, 35 : with this bird -vase cf. Alaximova 
fig. 9 and CV Oxford lid, pi. 8, 1 1 : AIis. 
Alassoul calls it Attic of the Hellenistic period, but 
it appears to be East Greek of the sixth centur\" : 
I do not feel clear about the goat pi. 23, 34, but 
it may go \vith the bird. The vases on pi. 24 
are said to be “ of Hellenistic style and uncertain 
fabrics.” PL 24, 1-3 is placed correctly. The 
three vases found at A'olterra, pi. 24, 4, 9, and 
II, and the kantharos pi. 24, 12, are Etruscan: 
cf. the vases from Alonteriggioni (St. Etr. 2 pll. 
30—2) and, from Volterra like the three Sevres, 
Mus. Disneianum pll. 126-7. 24, 5 and 7 are 

fourth-century Attic : pi. 24, 6 is Attic Hellenistic ; 
pL 24, 8 is Attic of the late fifth-centuiv" or the 
fourth (see CV Oxford, text to pi. 40, 3) ; pi. 24, 
10 is also Attic. PL 24, 13-23 are Hellenistic 
all right, but pL 24, 26 seems to be Corinthian 
of the fifth century, and perhaps also pi. 24, 
27-28. The seventy vases on pL 25, all from 
CyTenaica, are called ‘‘ Hellenistic,” and some 
of them are, but others belong to the fourth and 
fifth centuries : most of the black vases are Attic 
import. I can't go through them all, but make 
a few remarks: pi. 25, 2, see on CV Oxford, pL 
48, 13; the ‘ cup with foot and no handles ’ pi. 
25, 8 looks very like a lekanis-lid: pi. 23, 22, and 
pi. 25, 29, in the references to CV Oxford read 
65 for 45 ; pi. 25, 38, read pL 48, 3, 6. and 44. 

In the Etruscan bibliography we miss, among 
other things, Alingazzini’s Vast Caste llani. The 
town near Chiusi (pL 26, i and pL 28, y) is 
Sarteano. 

JHS VOL. LVI. 


PL 32 brings us to a mysterious fabric which 
is a great favourite in the Corpus — “ Attico- 
Italiote.” Three vases on this plate are Attic: — 
pi. 32, 10, 12, and 23, fourth centuiy ; pL 32, 22 
and 24, late fifth centurv'; and pi. 32, 19, fourth 
century, the same ‘ fat boy ’ style as pi. 21, 7 and 
8, q.v. I am not sure about pi. 32. 21 and 25, 
but I think it is Attic. .All the rest are t\pical 
Italiote. The things in the field on pi. 32, 19 
are not basket and balls, but discus and 
aryballos. 

Pll. 33-36 are Apulian, as Airs. Massoul say’s : 
but it is a pity to separate the vases on pi. 33 
L Apulian influenced by Attic ’j from those on 
pll. 34-37 local Apulian ’ ), for the style is the 
same. Pi. 33, 4-6, ‘ open ’ diptyxhon is a slip for 
* closed,’ and so also on pi. 37, i and 3. PL 34, 4 : 
Bendis is not an Asiatic goddess ; the doubtful 
object is a Pan-pipe. On pi. 34, 4, pi. 35, 9, and 
elsewhere, the usual Apulian Eros is called 
‘ heimaphrodite ’ or ' aiidrog^mous,’ but un- 
justlv : he wears kerchief and bracelets, but that 
is not sufficient to lose him his sex. Some of the 
vases on pi. 40, such as 12 and 15, 22 and 26-8, 
seem Apulian and not Campanian; and so on 
pi. 41 (2-3: 5 and 9; 10 and 14). With pL 41, 
10 and 14 cf. CV Lecce pi. 29, i. On pi. 43, 7 
and 9 seems Attic not Campanian, 21 and 23 
Apulian: the six vases pL 43, 30, 32, 33, 33, 37 
and 39 are Attic. The negro-head pi. 44, 7 does 
not look very’ like the vases with which it is 
compared: cf., perhaps, Giglioli UAtie Etnisca 
pi. 281, 2. 

PL 46 is devoted to vases with decoration in 
added colour. The most interesting of them, 
pL 46. I and 5, belongs to the srroup of the 
Praxias vase in the Cabinet des Aledailles '913: 
see Rumpf in AM 48 pp. 24-30 and AJ 1925 
pp. 275—7, and is much later than * the period 
of experiment in red-figure and of Xicosthenes 
and his successors.’ I lead the inscription as 
AvSpotiaxe and did not notice the small letters 
inserted benvcen the two last letters in Airs. 
Alassoul's facsimile. On Cabinet des Aledailles 
914 I read EROTO, retrograde. 

The vases on pll. 47 and 48 aie all Gnathia, 
with five exceptions: — pi. 48, 18, 20, 21, 34, 
and 35 are Attic. 

Pll. 49-51 bring us to another favourite 
category in the Corpus : ‘ style campanien a 
couverte noire, dit de Cumes.’ It seems still to 
be thought that most black vases, especially if 
they bear impressed decoration, are Campanian. 
We do indeed hear that ’ specimens were also 
made in Greek countries,’ but should not gather 
from this that any such specimens appeared on 
pll. 49-51 — or that the vase with impressed 
decoration, as we know’ it from the second half 

S 
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of the fifth century onwards, was an Attic in- 
vention. On pi. 50. 1-12. 15. 18. 19, 22, 24. 26, 
28, 30, 33 - 35 - are Attic; 23, 25, 27, 29. 31, 32 
if not Attic are Apulian: the Campanian vases 
are but three — 13 and 20. 14 and 17. 16 and 21. 
PL 51. 2 is Attic, cf Cambridge CV pi. 41, 40 
from Cv-prus. The clay of pL 31. 4. recalls the 
Sigma group. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Pologne 3 ; 
collections diverses. By E. Bulaxda and 
K. Bulas. Pp. 97 : 33 plates. Cracow , Polish 
Academy, 1936. 

The third Polish instalment of the Corpus 
contains the lesser collections in Poland, and 
completes the Polish contribution. The vases in 
Wilanow’, Lw^ow', Lublin, and Laiicut are de- 
scribed by Prof Bulanda. the rest by the able 
author of the first tw o fascicules. Dr. Bulas. 

Warsaw, Binental, pi. i : the article in ^leti . 
^his. St. is by A.D. L re. 

W arsaw'. Archaeological Aluseum. The ala- 
bastron pi. i, 10 is Attic, I think, of the fourth 
century, rather than Ionian of the sixth. PI. i, 
14, lekanis, not p\2Kis? PI. i, 19 kantharos not 
skx'phos, see Jacobsthal and Langsdorff Schnabel- 
kannen p. 62. 

Wilanow', Branicki. PL i , 4 is Chalcidian, cf 
Louvie E801 'Rumpf CTzft/A' T. pi. 92, 52). PL i, 
5, the foot missing. PL i, 8, Washing painter or 
near. PL 2, i is Attic not Apulian, belonging to 
the ’ fat bov ' group, see my review of the Sevres 
Corpus. PL 2, 2 is also Attic. PL 3, 9 is Paestan. 
Isn't pi. 4, 14 a lekanis-lid? Compare the Sevres 
review^ on pL 23, 8. 

Poznan, Muzeum Wielkopolskie. PL 4, i may 
be Attic. 

Poznan, Ruxer. PL 2, 16 is not Italiote, I 
think: it belongs to a class of squat lekythoi 
of various forms, many of them found in the 
Western parts of old Greece ; w hether they are 
Attic, or a local fabric as has been sugge^^ted, I 
cannot make up my mind. 

Wilno, Society of Friends of the Sciences. On 
the negro alabastra pL 1,3 see also JHS 49 p. 
31 and Fraser in AJA 1935. 

Wilno, University. The krater pi. 3, 21 is nut 
Cumaean, but Attic, by the painter of London 
F4 : cf Louvre G522 {CV III H e pi. 3, 4"5 
yotizie 1934. p. 187. 

Lublin. Sekulow'icz. 13: The picture must 
be a modern copy after the drawing of Berlin 
1863 in Gerhard .LL. pi. 63, 

Lancut, Potocki, PL i, 3, oenochoe by the 
painter of the Bowdoin box. PL i, 4, neck- 
amphora : by Hermonax : the loot is modern. 
PL I, 3. pelike: seems to be by the painter of 


Munich 2333. The lost Hamilton vase Tischbein 
I pL 5 is ver\' like and should be by the same. Cf 
also Passeri pi. 50. PL 1,8 is Attic not Apulian. 

It is a pity that the backs of vases are not all 
reproduced. 

J. D. B. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Italia 11 = 
Museo Gampano 1. By P. Mingazzini. 
Pp. 24: 50 plates. Rome: Libreria dello 
Stato. 1935. 

The present volume is devoted entirely to the 
Campanian vases in the Museo Campano at 
Capua and publishes almost all of them. Alost 
of the vases are admittedly rather indifferent or 
unimportant pieces, but there aie exceptions, 
some of the vases being of decided merit and 
interest, notably the Ixion amphora (PL 19'), the 
Bellerophon hydria ;PL 91, the Boreas hydria 
PL 14' — which is not quite so near in style to 
the As teas krater in Madrid with the Madness of 
Herakles as Mingazzini thinks — the Cassandra 
amphora (PL 22 ', the centauromachy amphora 
1 PL 23 '' and the amphora on PL 20 with a doubt- 
ful subject, probably, as M. suggests, the depar- 
ture of Bellerophon from Proitos and Stheneboea. 

The test is brief and to the point. AI. does not 
attempt to grapple ^vith the problem of assigning 
vases to one or other of the local fabrics of 
C'ampania ( of which, as yet, little is knowm, only 
those of Cumae and Abella being w'ell attested), 
though he notes when different vases belong to 
one stylistic group and adds apposite comments 
and references. The name situla for the shape 
of the vase illustrated on PL 27 (Text, p. 12) is 
perhaps misleading : the French call it amphore a 
etrier. and bail-amphora is probably the best 
English equivalent, Alisprints are few : Tyl- 
liard for Tillyard on p. 11; PL 21, i and 4 
instead of 2 and 3 on p. 7 and vice versa on p. 16. 

The plates are disappointing, though the 
fault appears to lie more with the reproductions 
than with the original photographs. Many 
could easily have been improved, and some are 
so bad as to make the vases illustrated on them 
worthless for study purposes (e.g. PL 18, 2; 
27, 3 : and most of the vases on Pis. 42—45) ; the 
practice of squaring the top and sides of a h^^dria, 
as on Pis. 7-9, is not one to be commended. 

The vase illustrated on PL 9 and those on 
Pis. 20, 4, 23, 3, 33, 3 and 50, 12 belong to one 
group, seemingly the work of a single hand, not 
strictly Campanian in style, but most probably 
Paestan under strong Campanian influence. 
With them goes a number of vases found at 
C^aivano [SSc 1931, pp. 577 ff*)? and a full 
discussion of the w'hole group will be found in 
Paestan Pottery, pp. 84 ff. PL 1 7, 7 is a vase with 
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figures applied in red, so also PI. 37, 3 (cp. 
Madrid 579; Leroux, PL 541 and 45, i; they 
are probably Campanian, but should hardly be 
included in the present classification with the 
ordinary’ r.f. vases. Also, why are the \'ases 
here classed under the heading I\’ Er when those 
of exactly the same style in the B.M. and else- 
whei'e come under IV Ea ? This merely adds to 
the difficulties of a reference system already 
complicated enough. 

The last half of the 50 plates figures only minor 
vases, mostly typical products of late fourth- 
century Campanian manufacture 'the kotyle 
7540, PL 40, 5, seems early Apulian of the Lecce 
stvle) and their appearance can be described 
onlv as forbidding, though they are of great 
value for the study of the later phases of South 
Italian art, and it is extremely convenient to 
have them all \vithin the compass of a single 
volume of the Corpus and not, as is more usual, 
divided between several. Dr. Mingazzini is to 
be warmly congratulated on providing us \vith 
so useful a repertory of the style and shapes 
of fourth-century Campanian vases. 

A. D. T. 

Les Terres Cuites Grecques. By J. Char- 

BONNEAUX. Pp. 24 ; 88 plates. London : 

A. Zwemmer, 1936, 215. 

IVI. Charbonneaux aims to give us a general 
view of the development of Greek sculpture 
illustrated in terracottas. These, as he truly 
savs, form a far more complete series than either 
marble or bronze, but we have only to take a 
period like the late sixth and early fifth centuries, 
where we have a great number of marble origi- 
nals, to see how unreliable the terracotta series 
is. Still, M. Charbonneaux’ selection is not bad 
from that point of view, though he might have 
given more space to the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies and less to Tanagra and the Hellenistic 
period, which occupy more than half the book 
— the Eros and Aphrodite Upes 63-80 contain a 
good many virtual repetitions. The individual 
examples are often well if sometimes rather senti- 
mentally chosen, but M. Charbonneaux’ en- 
thusiasm seems greater than his subject deserves. 
It is true that Gieek terracottas sometimes have 
more of the spirit of the great sculpture with 
which they are contemporary than do Roman 
copies in marble, but to suggest that they can 
almost take the place for us of the first sketches of 
great sculptors is to misrepresent their nature. 
They are mass-production pieces made in 
moulds, which were obviously largely the works 
of minor artists, and their beauty is of the re- 
flected kind which minor art in a great creative 
period often shews. One might as ^vell say that 


Marcantonio’s engravings could take the place 
of Raphael’s drawings. There are, of course, 
exceptions. The mould of the beautiful sphinx- 
head acroterion 2 1 was the work of a fine artist, 
but such pieces are rare. Greek terracottas, 
however, are often ven* charming, and this 
quality is well brought out. M. Sougez’ photo- 
graphs are clear and well reproduced, but the 
tendency to black backgrounds and direct 
lighting is a great mistake. The Holltyvood 
moonlight effect of 54-5, 74, 86 and others is 
unforgivable, and the atti active and well-posed 
59 deserves a less dramatic light; others are 
excellent, e.g. 80. The presentation of the donkey 
91 is agreeable, but that of the Erotes 56 is a 
poor idea ill executed, and somebody might at 
least have co\*ered the numbered bases. 

M. R. 

Sylloge Numixiorum Graecorum. Volume I, 
Part 11 : The Newnham Davis Goins in 
the Davis Collection of Classical and 
Eastern Antiquities, Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. Pp. iv ~ 14: 14 plates. 15T. 

Volume II : The Lloyd Collection ; Parts 
V-VI. 12 plates. 125 '. 

London: published for the British Academy 
by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, and Spink & Son, 1935, 1936. 

The fourteen plates devoted to Aberdeen give 
an excellent idea of a tvqDical collection of good 
moderate quality, not including many coins of 
great note, but reasonably well represented in 
most fields. Even in a limited collection like 
this, the marvellous wealth and variety of Greek 
coinage forces itself on our notice, as we survey, 
in turn, bronze of Xemausus, tetradrachms of 
Rhegium, decadrachms of Syracuse, drachms 
struck by the Carthaginians in Italy and Spain 
during the second Punic War, didrachms of 
Thebes with Boeotian shield, owls of Athens — 
old and new style, staters of Alexander, tetra- 
drachms of the Seleucid and Pergamene kings, 
bronze of Antinous at Alexandria and an 
enigmatic scene of a sacrifice on a bronze of 
Trebonianus Gallus at .Alexandria Troas. As 
Mr. Robinson reminds us in the introduction, 
the collection has its rarities — such as the obol 
of the Lycian dynast Zaga (?; — and the re- 
appearance of a number of these, which had been 
lost to view, will delight the heart of the student. 

The Lloyd collection continues to unfold its 
noble series of treasures to our view. The man- 
headed bull of Gela appears in the almost 
frisky attitude of an earlier tetradrachm and in 
the stately dignity of the forepart on the later. 
There is a glorious series of Apollo heads from 
Leontini, a grand specimen of the Dionysus and 
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drinking satyr of Naxos, in the earlier style, and 
a notable series of Selinus, including many of 
those fascinating ts^es of disputed meaning 
which the late Dr. Lloyd himself did so much to 
elucidate. Other coins are of historical rather 
than artistic interest — such as the rare bronze 
of Galaria, Hipana and Petra and, we mav 
perhaps add, the silver series of Messana. Some 
of the coins of Himera — notably the famous 
TTeAov^-lii€pa tetradrachm — have elicited annota- 
tion on a scale more generous than the usual, 
an innovation justified by the exceptional 
importance of the coins and, we trust, to be 
repeated on similar occasions. The free access 
that is now becoming possible to this wonderful 
collection is a boon for which \se may all be 
grateful. H. M. 

Inscriptiones Graecae : Vol. II et III, editio 
minor. Pars iii, fasc. prior. Ed. Jo- 
hannes Kirchner. Pp. vii 362. Berlin : 
\V. de Gruyter, 1935. 

The I'apid progress which is being made in the 
issue of the second edition of the Attic Corpus is 
due in no small measure to the indefatigable 
industry and the practised skill of that veteran 
scholar, Johannes Kirchner, who more than 
thirty' years ago gave us his invaluable Proso- 
pographia Attica. The year 1931 brought us a 
fascicule (Pars ii, fasc. 2) of well-nigh 500 pages, 
containing the catalogi nominum and the instni- 
menta iuris privati, and 1935 has enriched scholar- 
ship with this further instalment comprising 
the dedicationes, tituli honor aril ^ tituli sacri and 
aedificiorum tituli. together with important addenda 
and corrigenda and an indispensable table of 
concordance. Yet despite the rapidity of its 
production, there is no sign of any falling off in 
quality : it is marked by the same meticulous 
accuracy as its predecessors, though it will, no 
doubt, like them, afford not a final resting-place, 
but a starting-point for fresh and fruitful pro- 
gress in historical and epigraphical studies. 
One more fascicule, that containing the epitaphs, 
awaits preparation and publication, and this, 
together with the necessary' indices and fasti^ 
will bring to completion this monumental work. 
The present instalment comprises some 2460 
inscriptions, of w hich over 200 are here published 
for the first time. Dedications made by public 
and private bodies or by individual magistrates 
and victors or other dedicators, together with 
inscriptions from statue-bases, other honorary 
inscriptions and sculptors’ signatures form the 
great majority, but the smaller classes of sacred 
law's, cjracles, etc,, and of inscriptions engraved 
on seats in the Dionysiac Theatie also contain 
much material of interest. In form this part 


carries on the tradition of those which preceded 
it, save only that in the editing of the texts the 
new' ‘ Leyden system ’ of brackets, clearly ex- 
plained in the preface, is followed. 

U. N. T. 

Die Stele von Xanthos^ : I. Metrik und 

Inhalt. By F. W. Konig. Pp. 15 1. Vienna: 

Gerold & Co., 1936. 10.50 m. 

Dr. Konig’s book on the stele of Xanthus is 
only the first instalment of a longer w’ork, and 
can only be judged provisionally. He begins 
rather surprisingly with an elaborate study of 
the metre of that part of the inscription which is 
generally believed to be in verse, and in an 
archaic dialect. He may quite possibly be on 
the right scent in the matter of the scansion, but 
he is certainly ruthless in his handling of evidence 
which seems to tell against his theories. For 
this reason he is induced to alter the accepted 
rendering of five Lycian letters in a \vay from 
which he might otherwise well have shrunk. 
Thus the letter w'hich is believed, on apparently 
sufficient evidence, to be a vocalic n (generally 
written r'l) is changed into u. Yet, to take only 
one example, the w'ord pivSig, found in an 
early Greek epitaph, would be an exact rendering 
of the Lycian mihti (pronounced mindi, since 
nt ahvays turns to nd), but a singularly inexact 
one if the native word was really miuti. In 
seven other examples the transliteration is 
equally far from the original, and there seems to 
be no valid reason for the change. In the case 
of the other four letters, the alteration appears 
to be no less arbitrary. 

On another important point. Dr. Konig has 
been tempted to force the evidence. If, as is 
commonly believed, the name of the king w'ho 
erected the Xanthian stele was recorded at the 
beginning of the fifth line of the Greek epigram, 
all of it that can now' be read is .... 15. Here 
he gives a retrospect of his past achievements, in 
the course of w'hich he boasts that he slew' seven 
Ai'cadian hoplites in one day f no doubt w'ith his 
own hands). If, as seems to be implied, he w'as, 
w hen the epigram w’as written, an elderly man, 
this exploit may have happened a good many 
years before 410, the approximate date of his 
tomb. Dr. Konig ingeniously compares the 
account by Xenophon (Hellenica. I, 2, 3) of a 
raid in Lydia, in 410, by a force of .Athenians. 
While they were scattered in search of booty, 
the Persian Stages, mpi ToOTa Td 
(presumably ‘living about those parts*) with 
the help of the cavalry' took one of them prisoner, 


^ In consequence of the review'er’s lamented death 
this notice has not received his revision. 
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and killed seven. He did not, apparently, kill 
them all in single combat, and there is no reason 
to think that they were Arcadians. The coin- 
cidence is not so ver^’ surprising. It would be 
far more so if the historian spoke in such a way 
of the King of Lycia at the ver\' height of its 
prosperity. The author, however, is so convinced 
of the identity of these two men, that he intro- 
duces iTayrjs into the lacuna in the epigram, in 
spite of the fact that his name has to be altered 
to ^TT^yis to fit the metre. Even so, there is no 
corresponding word in the Lycian text, unless 
we can agree with Dr. Konig that the Greek 
iTayris is correctly rendered in Lycian by Ode. 
Though attention has here been called only to 
conjectures which might be misleading, the book 
will be found to contain others which are original 
and suggestive, and no doubt many more will be 
contained in the second part of the work. 

W. G. A. 

Apophoreta Gotoburgensia, Vildmo Lund- 
Strom oblata. Pp. 447. Gothenburg : 
Stadsbibliotek, 1936. 15 kr. 

This well-produced Festschrift deals largely 
with Latin studies, but the following articles 
should be of interest to Hellenists: Otto Lager- 
krantz, Grekiska i Tunis (Modern Greek) ; 
Ernst Xachmanson, Galenos’ Epidemikom- 
mentator ; Hjalmar Frisk, Grekiskon och der 
egeiska substratet ; Ingemar During, De Athenaei 
Dipnosophistarum indole atque dispositione ; 
S. Lindstam, En nygrekisk parafras till Pseudo- 
Pythagoras Dicta Aurea ; Turc Kalen, Ett 
grekist lantbruksord. 

Denkmaler aus Lykaonien, Pamphylien, 
und Isaurien. By H. SwOBODA, J. Keil, 
F. Knoll. Pp. 247, i map, i plan; 74 
architectural drawings and many text illus- 
trations. Bruenn, Prag, Leipzig, Wien : 
Rohrer, 1935. 

This slim folio contains the results of a journey 
undertaken by Messrs. Juethner, Knoll, Putsch, 
and Swoboda, in 1902. Knoll is the only one 
that has lived to take an active part in 
editing the work of the four travellers. Swo- 
boda’s MS. on the epigraphic harvest was ready 
in parts, and is quoted by Keil, rarely with com- 
plete approval. These extracts confirm the im- 
pression derived from S\voboda's elaborate 
article on kcomti in Real-EncycL Suppl. I\\, which is 
a great store of material collected with the utmost 
diligence, without plan or order, where there is 
laid up almost every useful fact, if one can find it ; 
the subject is difficult and vast, and no one can 
fairly blame the writer, who has not found a 
guiding thread. 


Often I fretted at the delay in publication; 
it seemed unfair to intrude on the realm that the 
travellers had made their own, or to visit Isaura 
Palaia, much as I longed to see that picturesque 
and wonderful land. Especially the courteous 
letter that Dr. Juethner sent me before the Ex- 
pedition started made me loath to trespass. Xow 
I feel, from the occasional specimens of the 
travellers’ interpretations printed here, that it 
was good fortune which delayed the publication 
of these inscriptions until Dr. Keil undertook the 
task through friendship for one of the dead travel- 
lers, as I understand. The Preliminary Report 
by Juethner (which he kindly sent me at the 
time ) contained the cream of the results and ex- 
hibited their work at its best : for naturally he 
laid most stress on the few inscriptions which 
brought this almost unknown land within the 
range of familiar ancient history, and admitted 
of being treated like the epigraphy of the Greek 
or west Anatolian memorials. 

One cannot praise too highly the patience and 
skill and many-sided investigation involved in 
this toilsome \vork. Austrian scholars have 
made themselves the best interpreters of Asia 
Minor through its epigraphy; and stand almost 
alone in eminence as exploring scholars publishing 
their own gains. Dr. Keil has employed all that 
skill and learning in publishing the work of others. 

There is, of course, a certain loss involved. 
The editor of the inscriptions has not seen the 
places, and we miss the personal touch. He has 
had to work with squeezes and photographs, 
and drawings and the notebooks of others. The 
drawings were not intended for publication, but 
as a help to the memory of the travellers ; but 
their simplicity makes them more valuable, as I 
venture to think. Knoll’s drawings especially 
are true to the spirit of simple enjoyment of a 
rustic peasantry’ like the Anatolian. Some of 
them which are only mentioned in the text 
might have added to the value of the work as an 
interpretation of the rude Anatolian mind. 

Consciousness of this want of intimacy with 
details and sceneiw has made Dr. Keil specially 
careful in discussing the principles involved in 
each point : and this makes his commentary 
more useful as a statement of method in Anatolian 
research. I have never enjoyed so much, or 
learned so much from, study of any work of 
its class ; much as I have admired his excellent 
three Lydian journeys with A. von Premerstein 
and his work \vith A. Wilhelm on Olba and the 
district around (dL 4 dL 4 III}. 

It will be more useful to add some details 
from this admirable volume (with a tew notes 
which rise out of the commentary ) than to 
fill a page with mere laudation. 
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Yonuslar. the site of Tiberiopolis Pappa, was 
identified by Professor J. G. C. Anderson. Xo. 6 
in Sterrett's copy has H, marking this as a 
device usual in MSS., but very rare in epigraphy. 
He made some errors 'corrected here' ; but 
added something. 

Kizil Euren is not an ancient site : the ancient 
town or village, about 3 miles south-west, had a 
native name hard to render in Greek letters. 

Xo. I Keil prints Swoboda's transcript, but 
rightly discredits it 

Kupic pOT] ' Gri Tcbv 50- 

Xov aO feopyri a- 
Tporrri OTfis t [0 
Xp]r|[aT0 

Epigraphically miles Christi is not known to Keil 
for me) in Asia Minor. The discord fsopyri 
CTTpoTicoTris can be defended by many examples : 
but it should not be forced into this vow, where 
text and rational explanation avoid it. The 
inscription is of the fifth centurv" or later, and 
XpTioTos w as not then used by Christians : only 
XpioTos. Christians adopted it in the second 
century and even the third from pagan usage ; 
see Blass, Hermes xxx., p. 466 on this point. 
Swoboda’s copy can be interpreted reopyri 
crlTpcmcbTr) or [par]! f][y£p6vos]. Strator prae- 
sidis was one of the soldiers attached to the offi- 
cium of a provincial governor (Domasze\vski, 
Rangordru p- 146). This interpretation is haz- 
ardous ; but it is more faithful to Swoboda’s copy 
than his own transcript. The term strator lasted 
late. The army is always conservative : and 
manv titles and officers remained from early 
time in the army long after Diocletian. 

Oroandeis, shortened Orondeis. are mentioned 
by Li\y, Pliny, Ptolemy, and in inscriptions : they 
lived in the mountain country west from Konia, 
south from Laodicea Ladik, east from lake 
Karalis : on the south their country merges into 
Isaurika. The name means Highlanders : orou is 
mentioned as meaning avco in Phiygian : R and L 
had almost the same sound in Phr\*gian pronun- 
ciation i'cp. Keil on no. 282) : hence Olba (Le. 
olwa) and Oupa (modern Ura) are the same 
place; [OJureis is the short name of the Oro- 
andeis. The site near Kizil Euren was called 
by a name which no Greek could pronounce : 
an Anatolian name like Sinrad, containing 
two nasalised vowels, and the soft Anatolian 
semi-vocalic R, and liable to great distortion in 
Greek pronunciation and spelling : IivrjOavSos,^ 


^ liVTjOavSos in Hierocle^ is perhaps corrupt, but 
probably comes through transposition (iromlivSi) ; 9 
represents xp. 


ZiviavSos, IiviavSpos, 2uvav5pos, ZivTpiavSos, Sinnad in 
Arabic ; t develops between n and r. 

Juethner’s map exaggerates much the distance, 
which is only about 6 hrs., between Konia and 
Kizil Euren ; the exaggeration perhaps is due 
to his treating his journey as nearly straight, 
whereas he probably started north (or even east 
of north'. The situation of Konia is deceptive: 
one gets the idea that the mountains stretch 
south to north on the east side of the city, about 
2 hrs. away, whereas they really stretch S.W. to 
X'^.E., and they extend far to X.E. from the city. 
Kizil Euren is on the northern slope of Loras 
Dagh (also pronounced Xoras). which is in full 
view from Konia, as Juethner's map shew's it ‘ : 
but on that map Kizil Euren is quite a journey 
west of Loras. 

In no. 243 Keil prefers to take dTreSE^orro in 
passi\'e sense, but knows no example; it w^as, 
however, characteiistic of Anatolian Greek to 
confuse moods and inflexions. Examples occur ; 
one in Stud, ERP, p. 309, which is unintelligible 
unless KTiaavTa be taken in the sense of KTiaSevTa.- 
Keil suggests here other possible interpretations : 
but they alter the text, a cheap device to produce 
anything and avoid anything. People of central 
Anatolia were like a class of boys at school 
learning Greek ; some inflected rightly, many 
mixed up moods and tenses and cases : those 
better educated wrote more correctly, but all 
were learning a strange language, and very few 
avoided occasional mistakes. Middle and passive 
voices were often confused ; -rrecoiTo and similar 
middle forms are used where Greek uses active. 

34, at Derekeui-Vasada. 

ZcoTiKo; 'ACTKA[riTrico Swob. OF [T]TTa Keil 

KT]pu^ liTTreOj [diro cjrpcxTEicov ? 
aivyAdpio^ crTa[Ticoud- 
pio 5 £ux[iiv 

KT^pu^ = tubicen (Swoboda) : cp. CIL VI, 3176, 

32797 p- 3069. 

We prefer Swoboda's reading in 1 . i ; the 
dedicator pays his vow to the god as an individual 
without the legal designation by father. .\s he 
makes the vow’ to Asklepios the vow’ was probably 
for recoN'ery from sickness, not for safe return 
from the army. 

On employment of equites singulares in the pro- 
vinces V. Domaszew’ski Bonner Jahrb, 117, p. 35f. 

singularis as stationariiis is a new fact (Keil). 
On Stationarii v. O. Hirschfeld, Sitz^ Berl. Akad. 
1 89 1, 2of. and Verwaltungsbr 134, n. 3: Lam- 
mert, RE HI A 2213. 

4 1 ’AKasioTos for * AKduavTos mit Ausfall des Xasals. 
It is noteworthy that a sound which is often 


“ Cases are confused as much as moods in that 
barbarous text. 
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inserted where Greek refuses it, was sometimes 
dropped where Greek uses it. 

47, \’asada. 

r. OuaAlpios MovTavos 

Kai ’louAios npeipiTel- 
pos iTT-rrsus dv£OTTi- 
crav rpcxiTTfi pivr)yir |5 
Xdpiv] 

Is this a case of polvandry? Alontanus and 
Primitivus were brothers who served in different 
corps. Montanus in 68 is hardly the same (Keil l , 
a retired soldier, who became priest : both 
Montani belong to \^asada, but they were in the 
same regiment and took the name from the same 
officer. Brothers who enlist in different alae or 
cohortes get different Roman names. 

68 Thunderbolt. 

Kupicp Asi Aepios Movt[oc- 

KEpauvioo O0[a- vos 

Topographical results are the discovers’ of 
fi) \^asada, site and many inscriptions, (a' 
Amlada, Amblada important historical inscrip- 
tions, (3) Kolybrassos (from coins), (4-6) 
Erumna, Kotenna (identified by G. Hiischfeld), 
to which Keil adds the practical certainty of 
Etenna (7). ^Misthia^ is elaborately described, 
but they did not find the strong castle of Misthia, 
which furnishes the proof. 

Tchatt and villages near must probably be the 
long-sought Dalisandos which struck coins of the 
Koinon Lycaoniae : it lies w’cst of Isaura Palaia, 
and its remains mingle with those of Isaura. 
This Dalisandos of Isaurika is different and far 
distant from Dalisandos of Isauria. The con- 
fusion of Isauria and Isaurika has obscured 
much history, and affects the very title of this 
book. The name Isauria had no existence 
before 1 38 : it w’as then made a Roman Eparchia ; 
earlier mention of it is scribal error. Isaurika was 
the country’ of the tribe Isauroi (as Pisidike of the 
Pisidai). 

The expedition never touched or saw any part 
of Isauria. Isaurika (Strabo, 568) w’as explored 
in part, Isaura Palaia very^ thoroughly*, Isaura 
Nea w as not seen and is off their map : but 
Isaurika w ith the tw’O komai Palaia and Nea was 
far away from Isauria. Isaura was ranked as 
a city including many* subordinate villages and 
two chief villages (oOai) ; Hadrian made Isaura 
Palaia a great city% metropolis of Lyxaonia 
Eparchia and of all the koinon Lvcaoniae. 
Before Hadrian Isaurika was part of provincia 
Galatia: after Hadrian it was part of the large 
new* province called Tres Eparchiae, w'hile 
Misthia, \"asada, (see Keil on 38), Am(^b)lada, 
Iconium and Ly^stra remained in province 
Galatia until about 295, wEen Diocletian in- 
cluded them in his new’ Province Pisidia (metro- 


polis Antiochea) , Isaura Nea w'as destroyed com- 
pletely by Servilius Isauricus c. 74 b.c., and did 
not regain importance until about .v.d. 260, 
where it appears mainly* Christian. 

Isaura Palaia and Nea together constituted 
a single ttoAis, i.e. City and Bishopric: and the 
Emperois refused to allo^v either to rank singly 
as a city. The City-State was Isaura, or Isauro- 
polis ; the latter name is used only* four times 
about 380 to 450. 

A fiction has growm in recent years that Isaura 
W’as a colonia. This is based on misunderstand- 
ing of Peutinger Table and Anon. Ravennas 
(lists compiled from a Table similar to Peut., w*ith 
some few’ details different^ The former has 
Yconio Taspa Isaria on a road leading to 
[Mopsu]crunis and stopping there; this is a bad 
representation of a road from Iconio[n civi]tas 
[Mestia]^ Pa[rlais], joining the great \V. to E. 
\da Pisidica isee Kilo, xxiii, p. 2491 at Parlais, 
and thence merged in the \da from Antiochia 
Pisidia [Neapolis, Colonia Pa[ilais]. past Isaura, 
Isaria [Derbe] ad fines [Cappadociae], Laranda, 
Aquis Calidis, Paduando Fines Ciliciae [Mopsu]- 
crunis in Monte Tauro Adana Mompsistra, \vhich 
are scattered about this part of the Table. 
Anon, has Antiochia Pisidiae Neapolis, forking 
to Papa Iconium Mestia and to Ca, i,e, colonia 
Pa[rlais] Isauria. A map is needed to make 
the list clear : many* of the names are corrupt 
or displaced. 

Inscriptions and coins prove that Isaura Palaia 
W’as not a colonia ; it w’as a metropolis, i.e. polis 
of the highest rank ; the terms colonia and polis 
are mutually* exclusive.- Roman cives were 
au^TToAiTEuonevoi, i.e.. members of the same 
TToAiTEia. In province Galatia, to w’hich 
Isaura belonged before a.d. 138, there w’ere no 
Romani negotiantes kottoikoOvtes, w’ith their 
ow’n conventus separate from the 3ouAt^ and 
6fiuos of the ttoAis; the Romans in Isaura 
met in the same boulc and ekklesia as the 
natives : they* were all natives to w'hom civitas 
had been granted. In .Asia provincia there were 
Roman KctToiKoi in almost every* ttoAis. 

We must regret that Keil has accepted this 
false usage in restoring a fragment [ord]o 
co[l(oniae) veterijs Isau[riensiu]m, w’hich seems 
to us impossible in history* and in municipal 
terminology*. He misses thus the unique term 
co[mmunita]s, w’hich corresponds to commune, 


^ Mestia in the Table is like the form used by- 
Basil Mr^cma: Misthia is a false grecising name. 

2 When colonia Antiochea became a metropolis, 
the name colonia disappeared. Colonia Parlais and 
Colonia Archelais kept the name colonia in Byzan- 
tine times, often without any second name. 
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as Koivcovia does to koivov, and TroAmia 
to ttoAis. Koivcovia in this sense occui'S only 
once in an inscription of Pogla published by 
Rostovtseff in OJh, iv, Bh. col. 37f. : where the 
name of the person honoured should be restored 
FIottAios AiAios, not KaiAios : Rostovtseff indicates 
some doubt as to the name. 

The word communitas (or commune) demon- 
strates the form of internal administration implied 
in Strabo’s description of Isaurika. From Strabo 
alone ^ve could safely infer that Isaura \'etus and 
Nova were a koivov fcommuneh 

I restore the fragment \vhich Keil rightly 
interprets as dedicated to Domitian 
Proposed restoration Keil 

imp. Xi. cos. imp. X]i. cos. 

XI . COs . des . xii XI . COs . des . xii 

CENSori perpetuo- CEXS[p.p. ord] 

O . COmmunita O . CO[l . veteri] 

S . ISA\nens S . IS-W^rien- 

iu M. siuJM 

The proposed restoration is an epitome of Strabo’s 
account of Isaurika. 

The Expedition explored also the south shores 
of lake Karalis, and found some important 
inscriptions which escaped our brief visit. They 
justify Anon. Ravenn. in the name of the village 
Armataza (Armatazoni : but this has escaped 
notice. The topography of this whole district 
is now entirely cleared up, Tituassos or Pituassos 
at the S.W. corner. Colonia Parlais at the S.E. 
corner, and Iskelesi (Scala) the port of Tituassos. 
Tituassos which was a union of villages, perhaps 
a Tetrapolis or Pentapolis, one being Tetoua or 
Titua. Trade gives the clue to this fragment of 
history. 

Knoll’s architectural drawings f84) and studies 
occupy pp. 1 03- 1 43. On the architecture I am 
not competent : but regarded as Greek or Byzan- 
tine, the remains are not important. Concealed 
(or half concealed) entrances by a stairway to a 
hill fortress are a strange feature in several 
places; an example in a photograph on p. 186. 
They go back to a primitive period in Anatolia 
before the art of fortifying a gateway was under- 
stood. At Amasia the stairway cut in the solid 
rock, seems to lead down only to a spring and to 
have no exit. 

Knoll considers that the fortifications of Isaura 
Palaia were made by Amyntas, and alluded to by 
Strabo. Tliey go back, as he says, im wesentlichen 
aiif dai Galaterkonig Amyntas zuriickgehen. Tlie 
expression is enigmatic. He gives no analogies 
and no reasons. The safeguarding clause is 
probably used in view of such facts as Sterrett 
discloses ! Wolfe Exp., p. 140, no. 185) ; he found 
an inscription ‘ in the foundation of the city walls, 
shewing that the walls had been destroyed and 


rebuilt at a period much later.’ This inscrip- 
tion A.D. 70-79 under \"espasian was not seen 
by the Expedition. 

Hamilton, II, p. 332!., describes the walls as 
built in two different styles ; ‘ a city rebuilt on the 
site of a pre-existing town, not growing up by 
degrees according to changing circumstances,’ 
and again “ that rich and highly finished style of 
magnificence of a prince who was re- 

building and refortifying an entire city.’ Part 
of cvhat Hamilton says might suggest that he 
thinks of Amyntas’s unfinished fortress ; but as a 
whole his account confirms Sterrett's opinion 
that the foundation of the main w'alls is later than 
A.D. 79. Hamilton saw* that the Arch of Hadrian 
is * built of red and yellow' marble ^ in the same 
stvde as the cvalls ’ : that is obvious also from 
Knoll’s drawings. 

Knoll's excellent drawings and photographs 
seem to me to shew beyond question that the 
walls w'cre due to Hadrian, who saw the poten- 
tialities of this cvonderful site and constructed 
(or ordered) a city, metropolis of Lykaonia, 
to arise in place of the hasty and unfinished walls 
built by Amyntas. Isaura Palaia w'as on the 
scale of a real metropolis, and struck coins as 
metropolis in the time of Severus. On these 
coins Mcjocupcjv is gen. of ''laocupa (Waddington and 
Hill). In the inscriptions Maoupeis denotes the 
inhabitants of Isaura ; "laoupoi was the name of 
the tribe ; but Roman policy developed the tribe 
as a whole into a ttoAis. \Vhen Isaura Nea 
revived as a Christian towm it w'as kept orthodox 
by the influence of Amphilochios and Basil, 
whereas the Isaurians as a whole tended to 
heresy. Isaura Palaia sought to be a ttoAis and 
to have its own bishop. Perhaps about 390, 
perhaps a little later, Isauropoiis was made an 
Archbishopric autokephalos. 

A second mention occurs in no. 38 of Plotius 
Romanus legatus praetorius of Galatia under 
Caracalla or Elagabalus feursus honorum, 
Dessau 1 133, praeterea ignotush he was tribunus 
legionis towards the end of century II. 

Alany remarkable names occur, locripri no. 49 
bears the name of the Soteira goddess : Arara, 
one of the commonest female names in Isaurika, 
is "Apoupa:, goddess of the fertile earth: in both 
a takes the place of co or ou, a common pheno- 
menon. Onesiphoros, no. 57, is taken probably 
from the apocryphal .\cts of Paul and Thekla, 
lathcr than from the Epistle of Paul. Kopita 
64 'cp. 9) is fem. of a masc. name K09TCOV 

^ Hamilton describes the w'alls and the arch of 
Hadrian as built of marble, but this is mere loose 
popular usage; and he describes the hills (from 
which the stone was quarried, Sterrett, p. 12 1) as of 
* blue and yellow' semi-crystalline limestone.’ 
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(Calder) , Kotttcov unpublished in north Lykaonia, 

KoTTcoveios. 

Personal name connected with tribal or place 
names are ^OpovSris ’Opov5iav6s, Ka^aveig 
a river Kazanes at Themisonion. 

"Apuccra^iaaa in 99 is ethnic ( Keil rightly) ; 
the village name survives also in Anon. Ravenn. 
In this inscription Xas, daughter (and heiress) of 
Alenneas, was married to Menneas, a OpenTos 
t adopted som of Mcnneas by a common 
Anatolian custom ; the ©petttos inherited the 
sacra of the family, the daughter inherited 
the property. louvi dative is a strange form, 
perhaps derived from the Phrv'gian divine name 
Saoun that was grecised Zcb^cov. 

The note on 6ipo[u]xos (-t?) is well worth 
reading i^as are many others) ; Trivarpcc 236 is a 
name of relationship sometimes used ( like 
various others) as a personal name ; it occurs 
in several inscriptions : tt is for ou English ^V ; 
cp. TTETpavos for OuETpavos. The note in Reil- 
Premersteia / 166 needs modihcation, and 

so here. 

W. M. R. 

Hermes Psychagogue : Essai sur les origines 

du culte d ’Hermes. By P. Raingeard. 

Pp. 650. Paris : Les Belles Lettres, 1936. 
50 /''- 

This large monograph contains much which 
is useful and omits not a little which would 
naturally be expected in a work on such a scale. 
Dr. Raingeard has been at great pains to 
collect from all quarters mentions in literature 
of Hermes, especially of his cults, and representa- 
tions of him in art, including (but it is better to 
give too much than too little) many monuments 
of no more religious significance than a modern 
landscape which introduces a church spire or a 
wayside crucifix. All this bulk of material he 
arranges in geographical order to begin with, 
and then studies one after another numerous 
features, as the places where Hermes is wor- 
shipped, the attributes with which he is associ- 
ated, the costume his statues wear, and so forth. 
Finally he proceeds in order to a larger synthesis, 
and endeavours, as his title suggests, to discover 
whence the cult came and of what nature it 
originally was. In general, it may be said that 
his facts are better than his commentarv'. 
Students will find much good material in 
orderly arrangement in the first half of the book, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are dealing with a very honest writer, \vho indi- 
cates plainly where his kno\vledge is second- 
hand. There are numerous other features, such 
as the list of the god's titles on pp, 467-79, 
which will save time and trouble. There is 


also, when the writer comes to explain his facts, 
no small amount of native common-sense, 
leading often to a negative conclusion, whether 
in dealing with another’s h\4>othesis or some 
tentative theory of his own. Whether all the 
ideas criticised were worth recording, even for 
the sake of completeness, is matter of opinion. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Raingeard is not yet an 
adequate guide through such devious wa^'s as he 
has chosen to follow on the track of his favourite 
deity. X'^ery many passages suggest that he has 
not yet caught the spirit of ancient religion 
sufficiently to interpret its phenomena as one 
has a right to claim that they should be inter- 
preted in our day, when so much good work has 
been done in that field. Not very many pages 
fail to show gaps in his reading of modern 
literature in sundry languages. His etymologies 
are hardly things to be taken seriously, and his 
knowledge of the language and literature of Greece 
is not very accurate. To put, for instance, the 
Catalogue of the Ships in the sixth century (p. 29 1 
is merely absurd : at the other end of the long 
history of Hellenism, he ought to know (p. 481 1 
that Lucian did not write the Philopatiis: 
neither Jerome nor Rufinus has a place (p. 
600, n. 5 ) among * les premiers ecrivains du 
Chris tianisme/ if, as would appear, premiers 
means first in time. It is now w ell enough know n 
(p. 100, n. 6) that TsAETfj does not mean ‘ initia- 
tion ’ ; in general, his remarks on mysteries 
are very amateurish. There are far too many 
pages like 447, w hich begins with a mistranslation 
of Theopompos in Porphyry, de abslin., ii, 16 
(it is given as ii, 18, but the long list of addenda et 
corrigenda at the beginning of the book puts this 
right ; the text sw'arms w ith misprints, and by 
no means all are included in the list;, and goes 
on with some remarks on the mixture of w ine and 
w^ater in equal parts mentioned by Ai istophanes, 
Plut,^ 1132 as appropriate to Hermes, founded on 
the false statement of the scholiast that libations 
to other gods w ere all made in neat w ine. 

For all this and many other faults, the book is 
of value, and in the hands of a judicious reader 
mav prove suggestive. The author’s own 
opinion, that Hermes is in origin chthonian, is 
urged not without ingenuity, pp. 535-42, 
though it seems no great improvement on the 
one now^ perhaps most in favour, that he is the 
numen of the wayside cairn marking the boundary 
of the road or the like. He comes to no definite 
conclusion i pp. 577 sqq,) as to the country of his 
origin, but may w^ell be right in his opening 
suggestion, that he is a conflation of many local 
deities. The arguments for his supersession by 
St. Michael w'ith which the book closes are of 
interest. H. J. R. 
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Neue astrologische Texte des Hermes Tris- 
megistos : Fxinde imd Forsclmngen auf 
dem Gebiet der antiken Astronomie 
nnd Astrologie. By Wilhelm Gundel. 

\ Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie, Philo- 
sophisch-histothche Abteilung. X.F.. Heir 12 
Pp, vii 378. MEinicli : \>rlag der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1936. 
30 m. 

This imposing volume must take its place as 
one of the fundamental documents for the studv 
of ancient and mediaeval astrology* Its im- 
mediate occasion is the publication by the 
learned author of a neglected and almost 
unknown MS.. Harleianus 3731. now in the 
British Museum ; that it was so long overlooked 
is doubtless due to what the editor deplores, the 
absence of a catalogue of Latin MSS. dealing 
with astrology. When examined and inter- 
preted I and this is what justifies the review of the 
book in a periodical devoted to Hellenic studies) 
it proves to be a valuable witness to the contents 
of a long-lost work which Dr. Gundel reasonably 
supposes to have lain behind a number of the 
existing handbooks of astronomy and astroiogvy 
a treatise attributed to Hermes-Thoth, written 
in Greek and of not very late Hellenistic origin. 
The author or copyist of the MS. seems to have 
had no knowledge of his subject, or very little, 
and to have made somewLat casual excerpts 
from a fuller work ; a close parallel to what he 
gives us is furnished by a French MS., very 
clearly a very bad rendering of a Latin one, 
which once belonged to Marie de Luxembourg 
and is now' at Paris (Bib. du roi, tran^. 613). 
It is of the early fourteenth century ; the 
Harleianus w'as w'ritten in 1431. 

But through the halting Latin of one source 
and the heavily Latinised French of the other 
(one gathers that the would-be translator often 
contented himself \vith copying dow'n a word he 
did not understand, devoutly hoping that it 
was a proper name s these plainly show fragments 
neither small nor unimportant of curious 
Graeco-Eg'V'ptian lore, making it regrettable 
that the editor has not added to his other services 
to the subject the composition of a brief con- 
tinuous commentary as an aid to interpreting 
the mixture of Latin, Greek, Arabic and sheer 
jargon with which the reader must struggle. 
What he has done is to give us, at the end of his 
critical text, 240 pages of learned essays on the 
main difficulties. Among the interesting facts 
which emerge are, firstly, that the MS. begins 
with a list of decans 1 the signs of the zodiac are 
each divided into three equal parts, known as 
SeKavoi because they consist of ten degrees each : 
every one of these has its presiding deity, or 


rather is that deity 1 not exactly to be paralleled 
elsewhere and shewing very distinct though not 
unmixed native Egyptian influence : secondly, 
that among the astronomical data furnished is a 
list of fixed stars (text, chap. 3 of the IMS.: 
comment, pp. 127 sqq.) which is quite WTong 
for Ptolemy's time, about right for that of 
Hipparchos. This indicates the early date of the 
original source, as does the absence of any 
mention of Rome in the geographical sections, 
although the three Syrias are spoken of, and 
therefore w'e have to do with a recension not 
earlier than the third century a.d. Other facts 
elucidated are less novel, but still of much 
interest, and the essays certainly bring us much 
nearer to understanding when the ancients began 
to belie\'e in a developed system of astrology 
and what it w’as exactly that they believed. 

The reviewer regrets that he is incompetent 
to offer any detailed technical criticism of the 
work, and must content himself with pointing 
out a few trivial matters purely linguistic. On 
p. 215, Dr. Gundel somewhat badly mistranslates 
Plutarch, de Is. et Os., where Eudoxos is reported 
as saying, on the authority of certain priests 
(who are Egyptian, not Greek), that the souls 
of Isis, Horos and T'V'phon are called Sirius- 
Sothis, Orion and the (Great?) Bear, not the 
other way about. On p. 221, it is not remark- 
able that baiulare is used in a mediaeval docu- 
ment like this for cariydng a child, though it 
would be if the text w'ere of classical date. 
Ducange gives baiula as meaning a child's nurse, 
and baiulare as signifying ballotter. On p. 261, 
the citation from Manilius fii, 442) does not 
prove that he or his authorities had heard of 
a constellation called Vulcan, or Pthah, but only 
that he regarded \mlcan-Hephaistos as having 
the tiitela of Libra. But slips of this sort aie 
negligible in comparison with the w'ealth of 
good information, handily disposed, w'hich is 
offered. The time when a really complete and 
reliable history of this strange and long-lasting 
aberration of the intellect may be w'ritten is 
brought appreciablv nearer. 

H.J. R. 

Problemi del Pensiero Antico. By R. Mon- 

dolfo. Pp. 276. Bologna : Zanichelli, 

1936. 15 

The chapters in this volume supplement at 
several points the valuable work already pub- 
lished by the author. The first article deals 
briefly but suggestively w'ith the development of 
the doctrine of moral responsibility, insisting on 
its beginnings in Homer and tracing the emer- 
gence of conscience as an ethical principle. There 
follows a very interesting essay on the relation 
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between human and cosmic problems in the 
development ol Greek philosophy : in opposition 
to Jaeger's statement (expressing the general 
view) that observation of the outer world pre- 
cedes any theory of human life, Mondolfo con- 
tends that the basic thought is justice, a principle 
found fiist in the human region, then projected 
into the cosmos at large. He discusses especially, 
fiom this point of view, the SIkt^ of Anaximander 
and the epis of Heraclitus. Tracing the develop- 
ment of the concept of to ueTpiou, he emphasises 
the influence of the medical schools with their 
use of ethical terms like opiovoio. Reflection on 
human problems, he agrees, comes latest in the 
progress of thought. Another chapter with 
ethical bearings is a discussion of ’ moral con- 
science in Epicurus it is argued that the Epi- 
cureans developed earlier than the Stoics the 
concept of an ideal man as a self-imposed model 
for conduct. 

The rest of the book is given to Eleatic prob- 
lems. The author discusses Zeno’s paradoxes 
against motion (offering a theory of their inter- 
relation^ and against space. He gives some notes 
inspired by G. Calogero’s recent Stiidi suW 
eleatismo^ praising the work in general, but 
criticising, for example, the view that Zeno was 
not under Pythagorean influence. He adds a 
chapter on the problem of the infinite in Greek 
thought, supplementing his own recent book by a 
treatment of the mystical aspect of the infinice 
and of its place in logical antinomies. 

D. T. 

EiKcbv : Eine begriHsgeschiclitliche Unter- 
suchung zum Platordsmus. I. Teil : 
Philon von Alexandreia. By Hans Willms. 
Pp. vii ^ 12 1. Munster i. Westf. : Aschen- 
dorff, 1935, 6 m. 

The aim of this volume is to trace some early 
stages (the author hopes to proceed later to the 
Neoplatonists) in the development and influence 
of the - doctrine as characteristic of 

Platonic metaphysic and ethic. The word 
£iKwv itself is carefully and exhaustively traced 
through its uses, and every' possible analogy, in 
Plato’s own writings. Briefer references are 
given for later Greek language and thought. 
The author takes Philo as ty'pical of the early' 
adaptation of Plato’s doctrine to the ends of 
religion. To illustrate Philo’s work from another 
side, the Septuagint uses of the key-word are 
also reviewed, and special attention is given to the 
conception of eiKcbv OeoO in Hebrew and in 
Pauline thought. Philo himself is studied in 
some detail (a useful bibliography' is included) 
and relevant passages are clearly analysed. 
W'hile his eclecticism is recognised, a strong case 


is made for the dominance of Platonic influence 
in his conception of the Aoyos as an image of 
Deity', and of o^ioicoai? Osco as the ideal for 
man. This interesting work is completed by full 
indexes of references and of passages quoted. 

D. T. 

Plotins Schriften. Translated by' R. Harder. 

\^ols. I and 2. Pp. xi -p 198 and 207. 

Leipzig: Meiner, 1930, 1936. 

In the preface to the first volume the trans- 
lator expresses the hope that the second and 
third volumes will be ready* in about a y'ear. 
I'he second volume took six y'ears to appear. 
This observation is not made in order to cavil 
at the delay*, but to plead for a change of plan. 
The method of publication is to issue first the 
translation itself in five volumes, and then five 
volumes of notes, w hich will explain the readings 
lollowed by the translator and give ‘ das Xotigste 
zur Erklarung.' It would be a great boon if 
the note-volumes could be issued simultaneously' 
with the volumes of translation to which they' 
refer. Otherwise, it is impossible to come to a 
just appreciation of Professor Harder's work. 
The condition of Plotinus’ text and the absence 
of an adequate apparatus criticus make exact 
information about readings more than usually* 
essential : moreover the translator must here be 
also his own commentator, and \ve may* expect 
that doubtful points of interpretation will often 
be settled by a parallel passage adduced by* 
Professor Harder from his intimate knowledge 
of Plotinus and of Hellenistic philosophy* in 
general. He himself calls attention to these 
and other difficulties which confront the trans- 
lator of Plotinus, and explains why* nevertheless 
he has ventured to publish his translation ; he 
hopes to prepare the way* for the critical edition, 
which is so badly* needed, and at the same time 
to contribute to the revival of interest in Neo- 
platonism to which important work in German, 
French and English have in the last few years 
borne ample witness. That he will succeed in 
both these objects is assured, and his future 
volumes will be eagerly* awaited. The chrono- 
logical order is followed (and not the arrange- 
ment by* Enneadi,)^ and the first 29 treatises are 
included in these two volumes. B. S. P. 

Roots of the Tree. By* Carleton Stanley. 

Pp. 107. London: Humphrey* Milford, 

1936. 55. net. 

This is a collection of five essay*s by* the 
President of the University* of Dalhousie, Nova 
Scotia. They* are popular in style and presenta- 
tion, and contain much that is interesting and 
much that is misleading. The best of them is the 
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first ‘ An Ancient Economic Cycle ’ (750-432 
B.C.). It is suggestive, full of those pertinent 
questions and telling phrases at which only one 
man on this side of the Atlantic exceh. Too 
frequently, however, the author is carried away 
by his ingenious parallels : we may accept Sicily 
as * the Greek America,' but he should know that 
Greek colonies were not ‘ government enter- 
prises.' Surprising, too, are some parallels in 
the second essay Greek Science) : Xenophanes 
and Huxley, Empedocles and Goethe. Though 
he disclaims any such intention ip. 471, the 
author overpraises Greek science, praises it for 
the wrong things p. 481 and gives no credit to 
Babylon. .All through the book he voices his 
dislike of everything Oriental (in which he in- 
cludes Stoicism ! , The essays dealing with 
Thucydides, with Lucretius and with Cretan 
art are lull of the same kind of thing. Where 
did Plato, of all people, ever say that ‘ the in- 
vention of art is always the truest representation 
of things ’? (p. 73A From 1600 to 800 b.c. was, 
\ve learn, " a period of comaxlsion,’ yet even 800 
years of commlsions did not blur the straight 
line that runs from Cretan art to ourselves. Dr. 
Stanley's enthusiasm is so obvious and his belief 
in Science and Democracy so touching that it is 
a piU' that he lacks the accurate knowledge and 
the critical faculty so necessary to the historical 
essayist. 

Public Arbitration in Athenian Law. By 

H. C. Harrell. [The University oj Wlissouri 

Studies^ \'olume XI, Number i.) Pp. 

iv -y 42. University of Missouri Press, 

Columbia, 1936. 

The author of this competent treatise acknow- 
ledges his debt to Professor Bonner, with whose 
conclusions he is in general agreement. In 
particular, as against Lipsius and others, he 
holds that the jurisdiction of the public arbi- 
trators extended only to suits falling within the 
competence of the Forty, and he supports this 
\iew in a useful appendix containing a classified 
list of cases in which there is either specific 
internal evidence of arbitration or other good 
reason for presuming that it had taken place. 
It seems now clear that compulsorv' arbitration 
did not exist before the archonship of Eucleides, 
and that it was introduced for the purpose of 
preventing congestion in the dicastic courts, 
but Dr. Harrell goes further, and holds that 
before its introduction there were no public 
arbitrators at all, the institution being a develop- 
ment of arbitral functions exercised by the 
Thirty themselves. It is quite true that evidence 
for public arbitrators before 403^ 2 is almost 
completely lacking, but there is very little 


reason to believe in arbitration by the Thirty 
either, and if Dr. Harrel’s view is correct, the 
reform indicates an enormous increase in the 
judicial staff available for cases of this sort. 
From thirty it would have been increased to 
forty plus about a hundred arbitrators. It is thus 
more likely that Steinwenter is right in believing 
that even in the fifth century official lists were 
prepared from which the parties, if they so 
desired, could choose an arbitrator. This 
hepothesis has also the advantage of linking up 
public with private arbitration, two processes 
which otherwise seem to have little connection. 
Indeed. Steinwenter's Die Streitbeendigung dutch 
LrteiL Schiedsspt uch and Vergleich nach griechischem 
Rechte, though mentioned in the bibliography, 
is not quoted in the text, and Dr. Harrell does 
not discuss the interesting questions of general 
import in the theory of early litigation which it 
raises. He also treats very briefly only of the 
meaning to be attached to the phrase eh^eveiv 

SicciTTi. It is, as Steinwenter has pointed out, 
not at all clear that any express acceptance of 
the award by the parties was really necessary 
for it to become executory’, although Aristotle’s 
words would seem to imply that this was so. 
In general, how ever, the work is not only careful 
and well documented, but an independent 
summary’ of nearly all the evidence on the sub- 
ject and of the chief controversies involved. 

H. F. J. 

Teocrito : Studio Gritico. By E. Bignone. 

[Biblioteca di Cidtura Moderna). Pp. 388. 

Bari : Gius. Laterza & Figlp t 934 * 

30/. 

This is a book of considerable merit. Though 
apparently intended for a wider public, it con- 
tains much of value for the professional scholar. 
The author accepts as authentic and discusses 
in varying detail the following poems : — I-VHI 
'on the last he refers also to his brochure 
LTdillio VllI di Teocrito e la sua aiitenticitd and his 
article in Atene e Roma^ ^9335 PP- 221-264), 
X-X\ H, XXII, XXI\;, XXV, the Aeolic 
poems, and the Epigrams (in part). The best 
chapters are the two last, entitled I Poemetti 
Mitologici and Le Poesie Petsonali D^Amore, but 
the earlier chapters too make a number of 
interesting points. At times Professor Bignone's 
appreciation of Theocritus’ merits sounds a 
trifle dithyrambic, and his analysis of the poet's 
method is almost certainly over-subtle; there 
is rather too much also of analogies drawn from 
music and sculpture. But the author’s criticism 
is based on a solid and up-to-date know'ledge 
of his subject, and he has succeeded in giving 
a new' treatment to an old theme. E. A. B. 
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Pollucis Onomasticon. Ed. Ericus Bethe. 
Fasiculus alter, Libri vi-x. Pp. vi +258. 
Leipzig : Teubner, 1931. 

A word of welcome (though belated) seems 
due to the volume which completes an under- 
taking begun as long ago as 1900, and has 
proved of inestimable value to scholars, \vho 
have by now long accustomed themselves to the 
typographical devices by which the MS. tradi- 
tion of the work of Pollux is exhibited. A 
special symbol indicates the fact that S (the 
Salamanca codex) omits 9.94-109 (not, as 
wrongly stated in the apparatus, 94-119) 
without noting a lacuna, and it must be assumed 
that the same use is intended in 10.63, and other 
passages. In 9.134 it is indicated that ABCLFS 
omit Eivai, but this is equivalent to saying that 
Eivai was not in the text of Pollux, and it is easy 
to see that he may’ have left out the word in 
transcribing Plato, Laws. 655c. .\s in the first 

volume, corrections of the text are reduced to a 
minimum. Thus the quotation from Kporiyos 
iv XEipcoaiv {Fr. 234K.} 6.98 is allowed to 
appear as ev Tolg Kpcrrivou "Hpcocri (sic) 10.64 3^J^d 
eAAipsviov 65oGvai (sic) appears in the text of 
Eupolis (Fr. 48K.) in 9.30 ; nor is du<picT9aipa 
admitted to the text of 7.94, though Herwerden 
pointed out its occurrence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of dKpocr9upia in Herond. 7.57. 
In all cases, however, the reader will find the 
necessary’ corrections in the apparatus, v-rrapxsvia 
for uTTouxEvia 10.38 is the only misprint noticed. 

H. S.J. 

Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. Supple- 
mentum I : Galeni in Platonis Timaeum 
Comment arii fragmenta. By^ H. O. 

SCHROEDER. Pp. xx.xni~ii 2 . 1934* 

8,6o m. 

Vol. V, 10, 1 : Galeni in Hippocratis epi- 
demiarum librum I. By’ E, ^VEXKEBACH. 
Librum II. By F. Pfaff. Pp. xxxiv 410. 
1934. 28 m. 

Vol. VI, 2, 2 : Oriliasii collectionum medi- 
corum reliquiae : Vol. IV, libri xlix-1. 

Libri incerti. Eclogae medicamentorum. 
Index. By J. R.\eder, Pp. xi -f 335. 
1933. 22 m. 

Vol. VIII, 1 : Aetii Amidemi libri medicinales 
I-IV. By A. Olivieri. Pp. xviii T 408. 
20.25 m. 

Berlin and Leipzig : Teubner, 1933. 

The editors of the Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum are continuing the good work on 
which we have previously' had occasion to 
congratulate them in a review on the work they 
had so far accomplished (JHS L, 373^. 

These four volumes follow closely’ the sty'le 


and format of the previous editions, each bearing 
the impress of the person who composed it. 
They^ therefore present those inequalities to 
which we have already alluded, the same 
absence of unity in the composition of the 
prefaces, in the critical history’ of the codices, 
and in the content and amplitude of the foot- 
notes and annotations. It would, however, be 
unbecoming to urge as a serious blemish these 
divergencies and differences in a work otherwise 
so outstandingly’ sound and competent. Besides, 
it may’ be conceded that such freedom is justified, 
if it enables an editor to give the full fruits of 
his industry’ and research to the work he has 
undertaken. The preparation and editing of 
these texts is necessarily a slow one, made none 
the easier by’ the economic difficulties in which 
Germany has been placed since the war. Never- 
theless \ve learn that the work is progressing, and 
we await vith pleasurable anticipation the 
results of their further labours, particularly’ in 
the field covered by Galen's writings, a domain 
in which their work has been most striking and 
praiseworthy’. 

Galeni in Platonis Timaeum Commentarii 
Fragmenta. Scattered through the pages of 
Galen are several references to his commentaries 
on the writings of Plato, Of these one large 
book, TTEpi Tcov ‘iTT-rroKpccTOus Kai nAdrcovos 6oyij6rrcov, 
has happily survived almost complete, another 
work ^vhich he say’s he wrote in four books on 
the medical aspect of the Timaeus has come 
down to us only in a very’ curtailed form, 
and it is this fragment which now confronts 
us. 

Though familiar to Proclus Diadochus and 
to the early’ Xeo-Platonists, this work was lost 
sight of at an early date. An imperfect copy', 
however, came into the hands of Hunain in a 
villay’et in Mesopotamia, and he translated it 
into the Sy’rian tongue, and part of it into Arabic. 
In this dress it became known to the Arabic 
commentators, and excerpts from it became 
incorporated into the voluminous W’ritings of 
Rhazes, Serapion, and later still into those of 
Closes Maimonides. And in this way’ these 
excerpts have survived to the present day’, and 
have now’ been recognised and classified by’ the 
diligence of German Scholarship. 

Another Greek MS., defective in the first and 
last parts, and representing only the third book^ 
came to light in Italy’ in the sixteenth century, 
and Gadaldinus made from it a Latin translation 
for the second Junta edition of Galen, published 
in Wnice in 1550, This Greek fragment again 
disappeared until Daremberg unearthed it in 
the Biblioth^ue Xationale, where it was found 
bound up with five other extraneous treatises. 
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He published it with a French translation and a 
critical commentary in the year 1848. 

Literary histoiy presents many strange sur- 
prises. and the efforts of one editor, Baptista 
RasariuS; who stood as sponsor for the editing 
of this book in a Latin edition of Galen primed 
in Venice in 1562. is not the least of them. 
Rasarius, though he had never seen the Greek 
text and was familiar only with the Latin version 
of Gadaldinus in the Junta edition, essayed to 
supply the missing parts, employing as the basis 
of his editions the De datura Deoriim of Cicero. 
Indeed he performed this task with such skill 
and convincing success that for this ' discovery ' 
he won Chartier’s unstinted praise, who in all 
sincerity incorporated these forgeries into his 
own edition of Galen. This version of the work 
therefore held the field until the appearance of 
Daremberg’s booklet in 1848. 

The present edition is in the main body taken 
from the Paris MS., in this part the lines laid 
down by Daremberg are followed. Incidentally, 
it is pleasant to observe that the w'ork of the great 
French scholar is accorded the recognition 
which his scholarship deserves. To these frag- 
mentary remains Dr. Schroeder has now' made 
additions which, though not restoring the book 
to its pristine form, add materially to its value. 
In an attempt to rebuild the lost books he has 
collected and linked together the quotations 
scattered through the pages of Rhazes. Serapion. 
and Maimonides, which represent the lost 
commentaries of Galen. Ot these excerpts, 
iweKe come from Rhazes, seven from Maimon- 
ides and one is supplied by Serapion. It must 
be stated that these recovered pieces are 
separately much shorter than the commentaries 
found in the surviving third book. And again, 
in the edition as given by Daremberg there 
arc twenty sections from Plato, in the present 
work the added sections from Plato number 
fifteen. It can therefore be realised that, 
notwithstanding the labour devoted to the 
task, the restored part of this work falls far short 
of what the original must have been. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these inevitable deficiences. the 
volume as we now have it has been well worth 
the labour and research expended on it. 

The preface to this work contains an account 
of the influence which Galen's philosophic 
writings enjoyed in the times following his 
death, particularly of their popularity among the 
Neo-platonists. The favour in which his works 
were regarded by the Arab scholars and com- 
mentators is also made evident by the assiduity 
with which they cultivated his waitings. The 
footnotes to the text and the cross-references 
to other parts of Galen's work are very complete, 


and the exegetical annotations at the end of the 
volume are exhaustive : they amply display 
the learning and erudition of the editor. His 
wide reading, particularly his familiarity with 
Plato's thought, has been pressed into service 
to make this small volume an opusculum 
aureum. 

English scholarship too has contributed its 
part : graceful reference is made to the w'ork of 
Archer Hind, and he alludes in glowing terms 
to the ‘ egregium commentarium ’ on the Timaeus 
of A. £. Taylor. To say that this small volume 
is w'orthv of a similar place in the realms of 
scholarship is no mean praise. 

Galeni in Hippocratis Epidemiarum Libros. 
This is an excellent piece of w'ork, an achieve- 
ment which is obviously the result of much 
labour and diligent research. This is an 
attempt, attended, we believe, with very* con- 
siderable success, to give us a reliable and, in as 
far as circumstances will allow', an authoritative 
text of Galen. The editor has achieved this by 
the employment of tw o methods : first a com- 
plete recension of the most reliable codices, and 
secondly by his use of the Arabic text of this 
w'ork, a method not hitherto employed, as far 
as we are aw'are, in the preparation of the 
Greek medical classics. 

The account given in the preface of the many 
existent codices is full and informative. Ml the 
codices relating to this work of Galen aie of a 
comparatively late date — in fact none go back to 
earlier than the fifteenth century. Dr. Wenke- 
bach adduces evidence to prove that they are 
all deri\'ed from a fourteenth-centurv' archeUqje, 
and he is convinced that three codices, ]Monac. 
Gr. xaec. X\^). Paris. 2174 (saec. X\T) and 
Marc. \Tnet. 1053 (saec. XV), refen ed to as 
M Q & V, reflect most faithfully this lost w'ork. 

Of these, M is the most reliable ; the text is 
comparatively sound : there are, how'ever, many 
lacunae. Ci is not so satisfactory', by reason of 
the many textual deficiencies and uncertainties. 

contains a fairly sound text, and it frequently 
supplies readings w'hich are w'anting in the others ; 
it w'as apparently transcribed by some scholar 
who was at pains to secure a sound text. Other 
codices w'hich the editor has thoroughly in- 
vestigated are Marc. \>net. V. 15, Mutinen. 
Gr. 21 1 ,saec. X\"i, and Paris 2165 (saec. XVIj. 
This last codex is historically of importance, for 
it was one of the MSS. used in the preparation 
(T the Aldine text of Galen. The account of this 
codex and of others employed for the same pur- 
pose make interesting reading, and Dr. Wenke- 
bach pays a graceful tribute to the memoiy of a 
worthy Englishman, John Clement, recusant 
and scholar, one time President of the Rov'al 
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College of Physicians and the friend of Colet 
Linacre and More. 

The second means employed by the editor for 
the restoration of the text is the use of the Arabic 
version of this book as translated from a Greek 
MS. in the ninth century by Hunain, the Xestorian 
physician and scholar of Baghdad. This is a 
veritable deus ex rnachind. Three Arabic versions 
now, or did until recently, rest in the Escorial, 
and a translation into German has been made 
by Dr. Pfaff. W'e learn, however, that this 
Arabic version cannot be regarded as a literal 
reproduction of what Galen wrote, for Hunain 
apparently was fond of the flowers of speech. 
But in spite of this it does seem to reproduce in 
the main the words and expressions of the Greek 
writer. 

Dr. Wenkebach has exercised extreme caution 
and care in the adaptation of the Arabic version 
to supply the deficiencies in the Greek. His 
studies have well qualified him for this respon- 
sible and onerous undertaking. Where the 
text is incomplete, meaningless or obscure, he 
has filled in the deficiency from the Arabic re- 
translated into Greek. These insertions are 
enclosed in special brackets, and the German 
version and often the context is given in the 
footnotes. He also frequently quotes in the 
footnote a phrase or sentence from Hunain 
not represented in the traditional text, which 
often throws a flood of light on the meaning of 
the passage. Many such excerpts, we feel, might 
belong verv" properly to the text. Readers of 
Galen will recall that this author displays no mean 
parsimony of words to express his meaning, his 
style is fluid and ample : all staccato phraseology* 
is therefore to be held in suspicion and to be 
regarded as a copyist’s endeavour to condense. 
It is, no doubt, a very* serious matter to interfere 
with an accepted text, but we hasten to assure 
readers of Galen that these emendations and 
additions are made with great conservatism, 
and in each case they obviously* improve the 
text, in many places doing so very considerably. 
And for those w*ho still dissent, there is the 
reassuring thought that these additions are 
securely impaled between brackets. 

In the second part of this work Dr. Pfaff has 
presented us with Galen’s commentaries on the 
second book of the Epidemics of Hippocrates. 
Of the six books in which Galen expounded his 
view*s on the w ri tings of the great physician, only 
five appear in this volume : the fifth book has 
been lost. The remaining books have survived 
in two Arabic MSS. Godex Escor. 804 and Codex 
Paris R.C. 5749. This latter, it appears, was 
arranged by a w’andering .Scot, David Colville. 
These are discoveries of a first-class order, for 


here we have, for the first time, these works as 
they come from Galen’s pen. allowing, of course, 
for a certain verbosity with which the Arabs 
endow*ed them. Both w ere written in the early* 
years of the thirteenth century*, and are copies of 
the translation made from the Greek by* Hunain. 

Presented now* in a German translation, this 
large w*ork, occupying 255 pages of the present 
volume, is of immense importance to students of 
Galen, and indeed to all who are interested in 
the transmission of Greek medicine to the Arabs. 
It contains, moreover, much material that is 
useful for the study of the development and 
progress of Hippocratic medicine in the Alex- 
andrine and Greco -Roman period : for Galen 
in this work, as he observes elsewhere, treats 
more critically the writings of his predecessors 
and contemporaiies in so far as they touch on 
the doctrines of Hippocrates. Moreover, these 
commentaries are found to be fuller and more 
ample than those given in the first book of the 
Epidemics, 

It is strange that this book should have suffered 
the fate of a total eclipse as far as European 
scholarship w as concerned, until they have been 
returned to us at this late date in a German 
dress. This, how*ever, is probably due to the 
ingenuousness of Galen himself, who, prizing 
none too highly the value of Hippocrate’s second 
book, observes in his last commentary of the 
first book of this present work that the study of 
Hippocrates’ second book on the Epidemics is 
not attended with so much profit as that of some 
of his other writings, because Hippocrates in 
that work has left us only brief notes on patients, 
and has not given the decisions and authoritative 
pronouncements that are to be found elsewhere. 
For that reason he deprecated the value of his 
ow’n commentaries on them. Unfortunately. 
Galen w*as taken at his word with an all-too- 
facile alacrity by the physicians who came after 
him, and in the struggle for existence his 
commentaries on that rather disparaged text- 
book receded into an Arabian limbo. 

The Greek text of Galen’s commentaries on 
the second book as we have it in Chartier and 
Kuhn is a clever piece of unscrupulous forgerv, 
as Dr. Wenkebach was the first to point out. 
This supposititious work appeared in manu- 
script form early in the seventeenth century* : 
the name of the writer is unknown. It came into 
the hands of loannes Sozomen, who published a 
Latin translation of it in \>nice in 16 1 7 : a copy 
of this w*ork is in the British Museum. Re- 
counting in the preface his discovery of this 
Greek MS., Sozomen wfth obvious pride and 
sincerity* declares : Contigit ut dum haec mecum 
statuo, devenerit ad manus meas superioribus 
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mensibus Galeni praestantissimi Medici Com- 
mentarius in secundam et tertiain partem Hypo- 
cratis, de morbis vulgaribus nunquam vel 
Graeco vel Latine editus. . . . Further on he 
states : Cum ex libris Epidemiorum circum- 
ferantur primus, tertius, et ceteri deinceps 
secundo omisso. Hunc propterea crediderim 
fortasse hucusque suppressum quod mancus et 
mutilatus extet. . . . And under his authority 
this supposititious foundling was adopted, and 
found its way into the Corpus Galeni. 

It is perhaps a matter for the breast of some 
philosopher reflecting on the uncertainty of all 
human things, to recall that in the long years 
during which the authority of Hippocrates and 
Galen held undisputed sway in the medical 
schools (at least since 1617 in the present case) 
these books should have been received as part 
of their mental pabulum by professors of the 
healing art. 

The editors had hoped to print the Arabic 
text as well, but unfortunately lack of funds 
prevented this. However, we cannot but think 
that this loss will be felt by all too few. A 
complete index of words is promised in another 
volume, which will contain the commentaries on 
the third and sixth book of Epidemics, This 
should prove helpful, as the present work, except 
for a few tentative footnotes, is devoid of any 
references. 

Oribasii Collectionum Medic orum Reli- 
quiae. This volume, edited by Dr. Raeder, 
follo^vs closely on the lines of his previous editions 
of Oribasius. The first part of this work con- 
tains the Collectiones libri XLIX and L. The 
former of these books is found in two codices : 
\^atican. Gr. 1883 and Laurent, plut. 74, 7. 
The latter book is found only in the \"aiican 
MSS, where it exists in a verv" imperfect and 
mutilated form. A good deal of research scholar- 
ship has been expended on this text, notably by 
B. Faust and F. E. Kind, and the present editor 
is obviously much indebted to their labours. 

The second part of this volume is taken up by 
what are regarded as the ' libri incerti ' of 
Oribasius. These works were first discovered in 
the year 1832 by Dietz in C-odex Paris. Gr. 
2237, where they are found interpolated in 
the fourth book of Aetius : he concluded, from 
the style of these wxitings and from other internal 
evidence, that they could be ascribed to Ori- 
basius. This codex, it may be observed, is a 
compilation of selections from various medical 
authors — Hippocrates, Paul of Aegina. Rufus and 
Aetius — put together apparently for the benefit 
of contemporary students of medicine. These 
‘ libri incerti ’ were published by Daremberg 
(\’oL I\', Paris 1862), who regarded them as 


possibly the representatives of the last books, 
XXI and XXII, of the Collectiones. 

Raeder leaves the question of their authenticity 
an open one; he points out that the evidence 
for referring them definitely to Oribasius rests 
on certain presumptions which a closer investiga- 
tion does not always sustain. He also includes 
two sections (cap. 28 et 341 in the present work 
\vhich Daremberg rejected from his edition. It 
must be admitted that it is veiy difficult to 
decide which ^vay the ^veight of authority lies, for 
the works of Oribasius are in most part merely 
diligent compilations from Galen, Rufus, Sora- 
nus and other sources. His individuality is 
betrayed only in the choice and arrangement of 
his materials, and for that reason his writings 
are devoid of any especial character. Judged 
by such a standard, these ‘ libri incerti * may wHl 
fall into the sequence of the Corpus Oribasii. 
Parts of the libri incerti ’ are also found in the 
codices Paris Gr. 18B3, \htican. Palat. Gr. 199, 
and in \hndob. Gr. 16: of these the editor has 
found the last-mentioned the most useful in the 
preparation of this text. 

The third part of this volume contains the 
Eclogae, and for this work Dr. Raeder has 
relied principally on Codex Paris. Supp. Gr. 446, 
olim Vindob, Med. Gr. 19 (saec. X). It is now^ 
agreed that these Eclogae are condensations 
effected by an enterprising editor of a larger 
W'Ork written by Oribasius, just as his Synopsis 
is a compressed form of the Collectiones, a 
redaction w'hich he himself undertook. Littre 
demonstrated the relationship that these 
Eclogae bear to the other w^orks of Oribasius. 
Cardinal Mai edited them from another codex, 
X^atican 1885, rejecting certain chapters as 
interpolations. Finally Daremberg undertook 
a moie complete edition of the whole w^ork, 
using the Paris MS., he too rejected certain 
chapters, because he thought they more properly 
belonged to other works of Oribasius. In 
this present volume Dr. Raeder has edited the 
whole collection, using as the basis of this wwk 
the Paris codex : he has also included the 
sections rejected by previous editors. This, w^e 
agree, is the wisest course, for in these vexed 
questions of sources and relationships between 
what is primary and what is secondary, it is safer 
to proceed on conser\''ative lines and leave to 
students the task of judging for themselves. At 
the end of this volume there is an Index which 
gives the names of the writers from whom 
Oribasius borrowed, and of those ^vho in their 
turn quarried from him. This is a valuable 
adjunct to the complete edition of Oribasius. 

Much praise is due to Dr. Raeder for the 
expense of time and labour w hich he has devoted 
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to the study of Oribasius and his writings. 
This is the third volume to come from his hands, 
and it can also be said of it that it fulfils all that 
could be desired of an exact and specialised 
scholarship. A phrase he uses in recounting 
his labours, * cui per multos insudavi,’ proclaims 
the devotion with which he has carried out the 
task imposed on him. We must also pay a 
tribute to the Rask-Oerstedean Institute, through 
whose generosity these works ha\'e been 
published. 

Aetii Amideni Libri Medicinales, I— IV. 
This is a fine piece of work and in our opinion 
Dr. Olivieri has admirably surmounted the 
difficulties which a multiplicity of codices pre- 
sented to him. Of these there are some thirty 
extant, varying a good deal in what they hold, 
and in the internal arrangement of the subject 
matter, as w^ell as in the diversity of the readings. 

The codices which he found most reliable are 
Lauren. Gr. LXXW 20 (saec XI\^) ; Paris 
Supp, Gr. il! 40 and \"atican. Palat. 199 (saec. 
XIII). The books of Aetius are particularly 
unfortunate in the matter of interpolations and 
disarrangement of their contents. This, of 
course, arises from the fact that Aetius' works are 
largely compilations from many sources, Galen, 
Paul of Aegina, Oribasius and others, and the 
copyists exercised their fancy in enlarging the 
readings and in the arrangement of the various 
sections. Dr. Olivieri has employed corrections 
and restorations very sparingly. Reference to 
the various MSS. are very full, and the footnotes 
giving the relationship of the text to the books of 
Galen and to those of other authors are of 
extreme value, though in many places these 
might be augmented. This remark is not meant 
to detract from our appreciation of a fine example 
of close and careful scholarship, J. S. P. 

Td Bu^avTivd MvriiJieTa Tf]s Kuirpou, A'.AEUKooua. 
(irpaypaTeiai Tfis "AKaSripEias ^A6r|Vcov, 
Topos r'. — OiAoAoyiKfi-McrToptKfj Zsipct). 
By G. A. SoTERiou, Pp. xlvii-i-57: 
162 plates, 46 figs. Athens, 1933. LSOO dr. 

In xVugust and September 1931 at the invita- 
tion of the Orthodox Church of C'S'prus Soteriou 
visited the island to report on its Byzantine 
antiquities, with a view' to their proper conserva- 
tion and the establishment of a Byzantine 
Aluseum in Xicosia. Out of his report the 
present work has grown. It aims at including 
all important Orthodox monuments prior to 
the nineteenth century, and in scope it covers 
architectural lemains. painting, carving, and 
the minor arts. This first volume contains a 
short introduction, architectural drawings in 
46 line-block figures and 162 photographic 
JHs — VOL. LVI. 
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plates in half-tone : the text, with supplementary 
illustrations, will follow. 

The plates are interleaved and the title is 
printed on the fly-leaf opposite the illustration in 
each case, a system which admits of long titles 
with cross-1 eferences and ^vhich lea\es the 
illustrations free from distracting print. Had 
the somewhat obtrusive head- and foot-titles 
also been relegated to the fly-leaves, the appear- 
ance of the plates would have been further 
improved. The photographs themselves, with 
very few* exceptions, are excellent and have 
been well reproduced. The material is arranged 
by subject : architecture, painting and other aits 
are treated independently and a somewhat 
tenuous system of cross-reference unites the 
buildings and their contents : tenuous, for in 
the sections on paintings there are no references 
to the illustrations of the buildings they decorate. 

First, architecture. The Early Christian re- 
mains apart from the rock-cut sanctuaries and 
the Salamis basilica are not of great account. 
The plan of the latter shoidd be compared w ith 
that by Jeffery which is more detailed \Antiq. 
Journ. viii, 1928, 3451. The Byzantine churches 
are divided into three chronological groups : 
The Protobyzantine, extending through the 
Arab occupation to the ninth century : the 
Byzantine proper, from the re-conquest of 
Nicephoros Phocas to the Lusignan occupation 
and, thirdly, the Franko-Byzantine w hich follows. 
The three-aisled vaulted basilicas of the Karpass 
are classified with the Protobyzantine : they have 
close affinity with early buildings in Syria 
and Anatolia in face of which Enlart's theories 
of Romanesque inspiration and twelfth-century 
date cannot stand. In the second Byzantine 
group three larger types predominate : the 
three-domed, the five-domed and that with a 
large dome on squinches. The thiee-domed 
type, best represented by H. Lazaros at Larnaka. 
is here tieated first, but was, there is reason to 
believe, the last to dc\elop. and sliould perhaps 
be grouped with the Franko-Byzantine. The 
repetiti\c plan with three adjacent domes 
suggests the application of the bay system of 
Gothic architecture, while the Early Christian 
capitals embedded in the w'alls seem to mimic 
Gothic corbels. Structural details point in the 
same direction : the pointed vault is not an 
early feaiuie nor. in Cyprus, is the polygonal 
apse. Tlie point is of some importance, as M. 
lonescu has recently claimed a Cypriote parent- 
age for the tw'elfth-century thrcc-domed dim dies 
of Apulia. The five-domed churches, on the 
other hand, are free from western influence : 
the ty-pe is peculiar to Cyprus, and probably 
originated in the tenth century. The domes 

T 
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are set on the axes, but the plan is not cruci- 
form : indeed the symmetry of the domes is 
quite denied by the frankly basilican plan. 
The squinch-churchesj of the simple form, are 
closer to the Chios examples than to those of 
the Greek mainland, and, like the former, 
evidently derive from the school of Constanti- 
nople. The squinch-churches published are 
irregularly set out : their prototype is probably 
to be found in the monastic church of H. 
Chrv'sostomos, demolished in 1900, whose care- 
fully disposed plan <Proc. Soc. Antiq.. 1915-1916, 

1 15' is not included. The example of the 
Lusignan monuments modified the Eyzantine 
tradition ^\ithout essentially changing it, and 
the later orthodox churches, with few exceptions, 
derive in plan frem Byzantine rather than Gothic 
sources. 

The line-block plans and sections of the 
churches arc together, and precede the photo- 
graphic views, a division which makes for the 
better appearance of the book, if not for con- 
venience. Several plans are wanting. In the 
case of the rudimentary types this is no loss, but 
it is to be hoped that the second volume will 
include plans of H. Theodores, Sotera and 
H. Photios in the Karpass, as both are in an 
advanced state of ruin. In several of the 
plans, notably in that of Chrysaliniotissa at 
Nicosia, the w^ork of different periods has not 
been clearly distinguished, and the series as a 
whole w ould liave been improved had a uniform 
scale of reduction been adopted. The following 
errors in points of detail should be noticed. 
Fig. 10^ the west dome has eight windows, not 
four: its four ribs have been omitted. Fig. 13, 
the apse window had three lights. Fig. 23, the 
north window of the dome, has been omitted. 
Fig. 36, the dome has eight windows, not four. 

The paintings follow' : mosaics, w'all-paintings 
and icons. Of the three fragmentary' mosaics 
in C’yprus two are illustrated, that of the Panagia 
tes Kyras being omitted. There is a consider- 
able number of new' wall-paintings, some well 
preserved. Those of the pre-Lusignan period 
are technically comparable to the work of the 
best schools, and pre-suppose a close connection 
between Cyprus and the Aegean in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. After the frescoes of 
Asinou i'1106 and 13331, of which there are 
some new details, the Enkleistron complex 
offers the most interesting series. Those in the 
tomb-chamber, probably of 1183, recall the 
illuminations of the Constantinople school, 
while the less sophisticated series in the adjacent 
chapel derives iconographicaily from Anatolia, 
and is perhaps later in date. Of particular 
interest is the Epitaphios in the ruined chapel at 


Koutsovente, in view of its close stylistic affinity 
with the Xeresi paintings. Those of 1280 in the 
Moutoulla church suggest that under the 
Lusignans the monumental style tended to give 
place to the popular monastic cycles of the 
Cappadocian tradition. S. claims that contact 
with the West resulted in the early formation in 
Cyprus of a Franco-Byzantine school ip. 6'b 
but he publishes few" paintings w'ith Western 
features which can be dated with certainty 
before the \’enetian occupation. He finds in 
St. George of the Greeks at Famagusta a Upical 
example of Western influence and dates the 
church in the fourteenth century, follow'ing 
Enlart in preference to Jeffery. Yet the En- 
tombment he illustrates belongs iconographicaily 
to the East, and while the Deposition above it 
is fairly close to Lorenzetti's treatment of the 
same subject at Assisi, it derives from the tradi- 
tion of his masters rather than his pupils. Indeed, 
the Cypriote painters were, it seems, even more 
zealous than the builders in guarding their 
Byzantine traditions. Thirty icons — a tithe 
only of those that are worthy of inclusion — 
serve to illustrate the w ealth of material wEich is 
available for study. Some, such as the early 
pair from Emba, require cleaning, and in the 
process new inscriptions may w'ell be revealed. 
The interesting group of icons with portraits of 
their donors is represented by five pieces, w'hich 
may be compared with those cleaned and 
published by Professor Talbot Rice. For 
purposes of study the value of this section w’ould 
have been increased had the dimensions of each 
icon been given. 

The sculpture is less impressive. There are 
several Early Christian pieces, both local and 
imported, and others of later date. But tech- 
nically the workmanship is seldom of a high 
order, and the repertory of motifs offers nothing 
new'. Under the Lusignans the local stone 
carvers were profoundly influenced by the w'ork 
of imported craftsmen, and the ornament of the 
later churches is far removed from the Byzantine 
tradition. Yet in the valleys of the Troodos 
range a style of wood-carving which owes 
nothing to the West seems to have survived : 
of the five doors which S. publishes, one from 
.Asinou is of pure Byzantine style, and is possibly 
contemporary with the erection of the church 
in 1105-6. On pi. gp the fragment on the left 
is not of the Frankish period, but part of a sixth- 
century ‘ basket ' capital. The fragment on the 
right of pi. ga appears upside dow'n. 

Church furniture and the Minor Arts are not 
neglected : a set of sixth-century gold ear-rings 
in the Cyprus Museum and characteristic speci- 
mens of Cypriote glazed pottery are illustrated, 
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and the volume ends with two plates of in- 
scriptions reproduced in facsimile. A map is 
provided, and three indices, topographical, 
iconographical and of church dedications, 
complete the apparatus of reference. 

To the eirata add: Title-page and half-title 
have been reversed. PL i2p, for dpiorepoO 
read pECTaiou. PL 21, titles reversed. PL 29P, 
for KavTocpa read MTTou9ap£VTou. PL 38, titles 
reversed. PL 39, for dvco Aeuxapi read SuvKpcaiv. 
PL 52p,/or 1475 tead 1^11. for -mv. 1 00-102 read 
TTiv. 1 1 Ip. PL 125a, inscription quoted is not on 
the icon illustrated, but on one of the Anastasis 
in the same church. PL 129P, ybr xp^croarouou 
read ^EAetiucovos. PL 135P, upside-down. 

S. has assembled in this first volume a wealth 
of material, for the most part unknown outside 
C\prus, wTich no student of Byzantine art can 
afford to ignore. The second volume, contain- 
ing the text and supplementary illustrations, 
w ill be eagerly awaited. 

H. Megaw\ 

Byzantine Painting at Trebizond. By G. 

Millet and D, Talbot Rice. Pp. 182, 

57 plates: 10 cuts in the text. London: 

Allen and Lmwin, 1936. 50i‘. 

A series of ‘ Publications on Near Eastern 
Art ’ which the Courtauld Institute has started 
by the publication of this \'olume, is an enter- 
prise w'elcome to everv^ student of East Christian 
Art. What makes such a student’s w'ork so 
difficult is the lack of adequate publication of 
some of the most important groups of monu- 
ments. Any future synopsis will depend on 
monographs dealing with single groups and 
containing full descriptions and reproductions 
in addition to an exhaustive study of iconography 
and style. 

The frescoes in the churches of Trebizond 
have hitherto been largely inaccessible, although 
many of the scenes of iconographical interest 
have been dealt with in Millet’s Iconographie de 
VEi'angile. They are less numerous and more 
fragmentary than the Cappadocian wall decora- 
tions published by Jerphanion, but next to these 
they represent the most important school of 
fresco-painting in Asia Minor outside the 
Constantinopolitan zone. Covering chiefly the 
period from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century, they succeed the Cappadocian group 
in point of time. Along with Jerphanion ’s 
albums, the new publication should therefore 
form a basis for the study of painting in Eastern 
Asia Minor during the Mid- and Late-Byzantine 
periods. 

The photographs and notes have been col- 
lected during two expeditions, one undertaken 


by Professor Millet in 1 893 the other by Professor 
Talbot Rice in 1929. As, how'ever, the frescoes 
are in a rather poor condition, only the clearly 
visible parts could be reproduced in photographs. 
It is a pity that the authors have not added 
drawings in order to give a more complete and 
coherent idea of what decoration has survived 
in the individual churches. Most of the photo- 
graphs shew disconnected portions, and it is 
difficult for the reader to reconstruct from the 
plates the arrangement of the pictures. Xor 
can he get an idea of the relation between the 
single stucco layers in one and the same room, a 
question which is so important for the establish- 
ment of a chronology of the frescoes. As of 
many scenes only a portion is clearly visible 
on the photographs, any adequate idea of the 
iconographical types is also dependent on their 
being supplemented by draw ings. 

The text, most of ^vhich consists of very care- 
ful and detailed descriptions of the paintings, 
partly makes up for these deficiencies. Every 
scene and every figure is described, and com- 
ments on details of colour scheme and pictorial 
technique are included. Yet it is not quite 
easy to find one’s w^ay through the descriptions. 
Although part of Rice’s work was but a repeti- 
tion of Millet’s studies, the two authors have 
published their notes separately, so that almost 
all the frescoes described by the French student 
are dealt wath again in the English text. There 
are no cross references, and the disco very" of the 
corresponding descriptions in the French and 
the English text is sometimes a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, especially as the procedure 
of the tw^o writers in describing an ensemble of 
paintings is different. The reader wall find much 
unnecessary repetition, although there is not 
ahvays perfect agreement between the tw^o 
descriptions. The same object (^PL XXIV), 
which Professor Millet calls ' I’agneau sur la 
patene ’ ip. 67), is described on p. 121 as ‘ the 
dead Christ in miniature lying on a w'hite 
cloth.’ P. 84: ' Xicodeme n’assiste pas a la 
scene ’ ; p. 104 : 'A fifth, probably Xicodemus, 
fills the space below' the foot of the bier ’ : etc., 
etc. There may be disagreement betw'een two 
spectators, but this should be stated, and not 
silently passed over. Only in one case has a 
divergency been pointed out by the authors. 
The object on PL \*I, i which is described as an 
ornamental * rideau ’ by Professor Millet, is 
regarded as an altar by the English writer. The 
photograph seems to shew' the decorative curtain 
so common as a cover of the lower zones of 
Byzantine church walls i'cf. e,g, G. Millet, 
LWri Byzantin chez les Slaves, I. opp. p. 97). 

In some respects, therefore, plates and text 
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fall short of what one would call a final edition 
of the monuments. The reason why the tw'O 
authors have published their notes separately 
is stated by Professor Millet. They could not 
come to an agreement as to the date of the 
frescoes of the Theoskepastos. the most important 
narrative cycle in Trebizond. The Fiench 
student who sa\v the frescoes in a fairly good 
state would like to attribute them to the four- 
teenth century on stylistic grounds. Professor 
Talbot Rice regards them as eighteenth-century 
work on account of their technique. He has 
discovered an earlier layer underneath, a fact 
whose importance for the dating of the frescoes 
now visible is readily admitted by Professor 
Millet. According to the English writer the 
earlier layer may be of the fourteenth centurv’ 

■ although he seems originally to have placed it 
into the sixteenth, cf. p. 21), and he tries to 
explain the resemblance of the paintings of the 
upper layer to fourteenth-centuiy' work by the 
fact that the artist of the later period followed the 
traces of the first layer veiy' closely. 

It is not the province of a review er who has not 
seen the originals to be an arbitrator betw een the 
tw o authorities. As far as can be judged from the 
photographs, thcie is certainly much more resem- 
blance to the vi\id and picturesque renaissance 
style of the fourteenth centurs’ than to the flat 
and rigid eightcenth-centuiy^ frescoes at Soumela, 
a church situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Trebizond. The contrast with Soumela 
(also stated by Millet, p. 21) is particularly 
important in view of Rice's own theory of 
a general * re-01 ientalisation ’ of painting at 
Trebizond after the fifteenth century ip. 174). 
This makes it difficult to imagine that at the 
period of the -Soumela frescoes work so pro- 
nouncedly renaissance in character should have 
been achieved even if the painter confined 
himself to the copying of earlier models. 

The fact that the date of the principal monu 
ment of fresco-painting at Trebizond could not 
be fixed has somewEat hampered the attempt to 
link the various decorations up with eacli other 
on an evolutionary line. On the other hand, 
more thorough stylistic comparisons betw ecn the 
numerous and partly dated frescoes of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuiics at Trebizond 
■a work ^\hich can hardly be carried out with 
the help of photographs only, miglit have led 
to a more detailed idea of the stylistic develop- 
ment during this period, and thereby helped to 
settle the question of the Theoskepastos frescoes, 
however uniciue they may be in their pictorial 
cpialitics. In his concluding remarks Professor 
Millet sh.ews how these frescoes could be linked 
up with the dated work at S. bavas and b. Sophia 


(14 1 1 and 1443b He proposes to regard the 
Theoskepastos frescoes as the oldest of this 
group clearly reflecting the fourteenth-century 
renaissance of Constantinople: the style and 
iconography of the early fifteenth-century 
paintings could then be explained as adapting 
this intrusive element to local tradition. 

Professor Rice's final chapters are more 
generally conceined with the question of local 
Oriental and Byzantine elements in the frescoes 
of Trebizond. He also comes to the conclusion 
1 mainly through a very detailed study of the 
iconographical types! that, apart fi om certain 
local and oriental features, the fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century paintings derive to a large 
extent from Byzantine sources and that, at all 
events, they cannot be explained as direct 
followeis of the old Cappadocian tradition. 
From this the ^vriter infers that the intercourse 
with Constantinople across the sea was more 
lively than that with the Cappadocian and 
Ai-nienian hinterland (p. 174', a fact which is of 
general significance for the history of Christian 
art in the coastal towns of Asia Minor. (Cf. 
the similar relation of Byzantine local and 
Armenian elements in the tenth-century school 
of book illumination which Dr. \Veitzmann has 
recently localized in Trebizond: Die byzan- 
t'lnische Buchmalerei des 9 und 10 jahrhimderts, 
p. 59 fF.', 

After the fall of Constantinople oriental 
characteristics begin to predominate, and some 
of the later frescoes Professor Rice is inclined to 
regard as a link between the art of Inner *\sia 
Minor and that of Russia and the Balkan 
countries. 

E. K, 

Corpus Notitiarum Episcopatuum Ecclesiae 
Orientalis Graecae. Vol. I, Listes Con- 
ciliaires. Etablies par E. Gerland, re\Ties 
et completees par L-\urent : Part II. 
Kadi Keui : Socii Assunipiionistae Chal- 
cedonenses, 1936. 

The fust part of this work, great in conception 
and monumental in execution, was reviewed in 
this JoiinuiL 53, p. 153, where the romance of 
its pioduction w^as described. Since then Dr. E. 
Gerland has died, and it falls to Father Lau- 
rent to complete the work. Gerland wrote to 
me in 1934 that he had sent his complete MS so 
fai as he could execute the work to Constanti- 
nople: I was awaiting a letter fiom him, when 
I hcai d of his death. A sketch of his life and work, 
with a bibliography, is prefixed to this second 
part. 

It will be permitted to assume that those who 
are interested in this great undertaking will 
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remember that in the Berlin Akadtmie Harnack 
opposed aiding this work on the ground of its cost. 
If Harnack had lived to see this part, his opposi- 
tion would have been intensified. Xo expense 
has been spared. The amount of loving care 
that has been lavished is extraordinar^v It will 
be a long time before the principal work, the 
complete edition of the Xotitiae Episcopatuum 
appears : I have been waiting for many years for 
a proper edition of the X'otitiae, meanwhile 
making use of the inadequate edition of XV 
Xotitiae by Parthey, and of occasional publica- 
tion of other Xotitiae by Gelzer, de Boor, Cony- 
beare, etc. : but a far more complete edition is 
needed. Meantime the edition of the lists of 
Bishops present at the Councils, of \vhich this 
part II of Wl. I is the second part, is an indis- 
pensable preliminary, as an aid to fixing the 
several dates. I have spent hundreds of hours 
tabulating the lists in the editions of Harduin, 
^lansi, etc., and can bear witness to the com- 
pleteness and excellence of this new edition. 
It contains only the lists of two Councils ; the 
fii'st is the trial of Gabadius for Bagadius or 
Badagius: all forms appear in MSS'i, Metro- 
politan of Bostra, who was deposed by two of his 
few Bishops, Kyrillos and Palladios, and appealed 
to the Pope as his nominated successor Agapius 
did also. The Pope remitted the case to The- 
ophilus Patriarch of Alexandria, and the trial 
took place in Constantinople where Xectarius 
the Patriarch was the President by courtesy, 
while Theophilus did the work. The result is 
unknown, as the Acta have perished except for 
some fragments; but Father Laurent con- 
siders that Agapius remained Metropolitan ; but 
it was resolved that in future a certain proportion 
of the Bishops of the province must be present 
at such a meeting ; but otherwise no penalty was 
inflicted on Cyrillus and Palladius, Twenty- 
seven Bishops were present at the Council, but we 
know only twenty ; of Asia Minor only Caesarea, 
Nyssa, Iconium, Ancyra, Claudiopolis. The 
results for my purpose are meagre ; but Anatolian 
topography is not the only purpose for \vhich the 
Acta Coriciliorum are studied. Cilicia I and II 
are classed under Syria (Patr. of Antioch) ; so 
also Isauiia (which is not here mentioned). 

The only other Council in Part II is that of 
Ephesos in 431. The earlier Councils are 
ignored, because the order of KAfjTis was not 
established according to Part I) until the reign 
of Theodosius (379-395) : but we may hope that 
the lists of the Councils in 325 and 381 may 
appear in the Echos d'OTient. 

The lists of the Council of Ephesos comprise 
291 Bishops : and the same loving care is spent on 
them. I cannot in this brief notice even allude to 
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the many points of interests that present them- 
selves. 

The Xotitiae are a sort of index to topo- 
graphic history. Their value has been de- 
preciated by many ; and it is well to add an 
example. Correspondence took place *102—14 
A.D.) between Trajan and a procurator (?) at 
Pessinus ; one fragment was found at Pessinus 
by me and another by Sterrett on the same day 
at Sivri Hissar (Spania Justinianopolis') in 1883. 
The stones of Sivri Hissar were largely fetched 
(as the natives sayj from Pessinus, 12 M.P. dis- 
tant, 18 km. Our discovery was an example. 
Pessinus was not a strong fortress, and was 
destroyed by the Arabs along with Orkistos, 
probably in 714-7. Sivri Hissar, an ideal fort 
in the Arab wars (station, as I conjecture, of 
Cohors \ I. Hispanorum under the Romans) 
was named Spania, renamed Justinianopolis, 
and is still the governing centre, seat of a Pasha 
Mutessarif. Xotitia Basilii, earlier than 838, 
probably about 720-40, says that the metropolis 
was TTlctivouvtcov fiToi ’louoTi uiavouTToAEws, “ formerly 
Pessinous, now Justinianopolis.' 

\V. M. R. 

‘H 'EKKAriCTia Tpairs^oOvTOs, By Chrysanthos, 
Metropolitan of Trebizond. Pp. 905. 
Athens, 1936. 

Relation d’un Voyage en Orient par Julien 
Bordier, ecuyer de Jean Gontaut, Baron 
de Salignac, Ambassadeur a Constanti- 
nople (1604-1612); Livre v. Edited by 
Chrysanthos, Metropolitan of Trebizond. 
Pp. 72. Athens, 1934. 

The exiled Metropolitan of Trebizond, who 
represents the (Ecumenical Patriarch at Athens, 
has employed his leisure in compiling from the 
Archives of the Patriarchate the Manuscript at 
\"atopedi of 1346, that of the Trapezuntine 
‘ common chest,’ founded in 1826, and all the 
printed matter on the subject, except the 
recently published article in Speculum by \^asiliev^ 
on The Foundation of the Empire of Trebizond, a 
big history not only of the Church, but of the 
cultural life of Trebizond from its first mention 
by Xenophon down to the extinction of its 
Church by the exchange of populations in 1923 
after the Asia Minor disaster. Beginning with a 
geographical and topographical survey of the 
province, he touches briefly on the histor\" of 
Trebizond before, during, and after the Empire, 
describes the legendary foundation of its Church 
by St. Andrew, whose traditional cave is the 
site of the Cathedral, and the real foundation 
by Gregory the Miracle- worker. Of Eugenios, its 
patron-saint, of the tw'o Xiphilins (the Patriarch 
and the epitomiser of Dion Cassius-, and of 
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Bessarion, Tiebizond’s greatest son, he has 
biographies, and has compiled a list of bishops 
from 325 to 680 and of Metropolitans from 787 
to his own election in 1913. He gives a graphic 
account of the final catastrophe of his ancient 
Church, which he strove to avert by his advocacy 
of the Pontic cause. He mentions the school of 
astronomy and mathematics, of which Chioni- 
ades and Loukites were professors, under the 
Empire, and sums up the Trapezuntine Church 
as " the Akropolis of Orthodoxy.' A large 
section is devoted to a description of the Christian 
monuments, notably the Metropolitan church of 
the Golden-headed Virgin, that of St. Eugenios 
and the monastery of Soumela (for which he is 
much indebted to the studies of Mr. Talbot 
Riceh Even after the fall of this last Greek 
Empire, Trebizond, as he shews, continued to 
be an important factor of Hellenism; thus, 
tw'O families, one of which played a great part 
in the beginning of the struggle for Greek 
independence, and both of which left a name 
in the history of Phanariote Roumania, those 
of Hypselantes and Mourouzi, came from 
Trebizond. The book contains 120 illustra- 
tions and facsimiles, statistical tables of the 
population, churches and schools of the province 
according to the census of 1913-14 and five 
maps and plans, including one of the city 
and forts, one of the city and suburbs, and two 
of the diocese, largely based on Lynch and 
Kiepert. There are two full bibliogiaphies, 
but Finlay is quoted in the German translation 
of the old edition. The volume shews laborious 
research, all the more creditable because the 
author is not only a learned scholar, but one of 
the most brilliant diplomatists of the Orthodox 
Church, which he has served alike in Albania. 
Athens, and London. Meanwhile, like Cagli- 
astro, he has been warned to ‘ beware of the 
city of Trebizond,’ which seemed so romantic 
to Milton and Marlowe. 

One of his sources is the description of 
Trebizond and the surrounding country in 
1609 by Bordier, of which he has edited for the 
first time the relevant chapters of the fifth book 
from the manuscript in the Bibliothequc Xation- 
ale at Paris. The historical part of Bordier's 
narrative is brief and inaccurate, but there ai e an 
interesting contemporary plan ot the city and 
useful allusions to various churches, some of 
which, however, the editor has been unable to 
identity. Bordier found that no Catholics had 
dwelt there since the Tuikish conquest and that 
the form of the city had much changed since 
then. It now contains, so the Metropolitan 
informs us, onlv a few Greek families. 

\V. M. 


Vescovadi Cattolici della Grecia. II : Tinos. 
By Giorgio Hofmann. Pp. 208. Rome: 
Pont, Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 

1936. 

Continuing his study of the Catholic sees in 
Greece,^ the author traces the history of that of 
Tenos from its first mention in 553 to 1930, 
^vhen, together with Mykonos, combined with 
Tenos since 1400, it was united with the Arch- 
bishopric of Xaxos. Having been Wnetian from 
1390 to 1715, Tenos naturally contained num- 
erous Catholics, but this volume deals with only 
the last century of Wnetian rule, the four years 
T 770-4) of the Russian occupation and the 
two Turkish periods (1715-70 and 1775-1821). 
In Tenos, where there w as no Orthodox bishop 
during the Wnetian rule, most Teniotes w'ere 
Catholics in the seventeenth century ; but 
mixed marriages and emigration to Smyrna 
diminished the Catholic community, wLich 
to-day numbers 4,039 with fourteen priests and 
seventy nuns. The present head of the Catholic 
Church at Athens is a Teniote, two members 
oi whose family, the Filipuzzi, are mentioned in 
documents of 1648 and 1756. IMykonos, on the 
contraiy', which ceased to be \^enetian in 1537, 
had only twenty Catholics in 1667, only five and 
one priest in 1782. The treatise describes also 
the civil and military situation, shews that the 
Russians respected the Catholic Church, which 
the ,\lbanian soldiers sacked, and praises Turkish 
toleration. An appendix contains 23 Papal and 
Wnetian documents, ranging from 1613 to 
1818, mostly accounts of apostolic visits. There 
are 16 illustrations and an up-to-date biblio- 
graphy. 

\V. M. 

The Conquest of Constantinople, Trans- 
lated from the Old French of Robert 
OF Clari by Edgar Holmes McXeal. 
[Records oj Civilization, Xo. xxiii. ; Pp. 150. 
Xew^ York : Columbia University Press ; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1936. 
14J. 

The aim of the scries of ‘ Records of Civiliza- 
tion ' ' to w hich this \’olume belongs) is to make 
accessible to English readers texts aiding an 
understanding of the past, and to bring within 
the reach of the non-specialist the fruits of modern 
scholarship. We are very glad that this trans- 
lation of Robert of Clari's account of the Fourth 
Crusade has been included in the series. It is 
interesting in itself and historically valuable in 
its contrast to the less ingenuous story of the 
Maishal \ illehardouin. Robert of Clari was a 
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simple knight, and took part in the expedition 
as a vassal of Pierre of Amiens. He had no 
reason to conceal the fact that the restoration 
of Alexius was seized upon as an excuse for divert- 
ing the crusade to Constantinople. 

The text of the Chronicle, the manuscript of 
w'hich is preserved in the Royal Library at 
Copenhagen, was not printed till 1868, and then 
only in a few copies, by Count Riant. The 
latest and best text is that of Lauer, published in 
1924. 

The present edition (apart from the regrettable 
absence of the French text) gives all that any 
reasonable student could demand. The Intro- 
duction deals fully with what is known about the 
author and the manuscript, and judiciously 
estimates the value of the account as a historical 
source. The style of tianslation is well adapted 
to the simplicity of the original. The volume, 
which includes a good bibliography and index, 
should be indispensable to all students of this 
iniquitous ‘ Crusade.’ 

The Klephtic Ballads in relation to Greek 
History (1715-1821). By John W. Bag- 
GALLY. Pp. xiv 4- 109- Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1936. 75. 

Mr. Baggally has done a real service in bring- 
ing the Klephtic ballads into some kind of 
historical order, and in examining the question 
of their value as sources for this period of Greek 
history. His conclusion (and it seems a right 
one) is of rather a negative character. The 
ballads, in so far as they have historical value, 
provide confirmatory rather than original evi- 
dence. The reason is that the ballads were com- 
posed by persons of very limited outlook, who 
were interested chiefly in particular incidents in 
the career of their heroes, and not in any w ider 
historical tendencies. They are, however, valu- 
able in giving us an insight into the character and 
conditions of life of the Klephts. They reveal 
their ardent love of peisonal freedom, their 
courage and enterprise in guerilla warfare, their 
endurance of pain, their adhesion to the Ortho- 
dox faith — an adhesion not incompatible with 
rough treatment of monks — and a fairly high 
standard of chivalry. On the other hand, there 
was little cohesion between the various captains, 
and they w'ere almost as ready to plunder Greeks 
as they were Turks. We can well understand 
the difficulty of reducing these irregular bands 
to anv form of military discipline during the 
\V ar of Independence. The jealousy existing 
between Roumeliote and Moreote is illustrated 
by the disputes still raging over the claims of 
Zacharias to be regarded as a tiue Armatolos. 

Mr. Baggally gives a useful bibliogi aphy, has 


an interesting chapter on the character of the 
Armatoli and Klephts, sets out in translation 
selected ballads associated with the more promi- 
nent captains, and tries, as far as evidence is 
a\'ailable, to put them into a historical frame- 
work. He concludes with a chapter in which 
klephtic activity is review^ed in the light of Euro- 
pean attitude tow'ards Greece. The absence of 
the Greek texts of the ballads is to be regretted, 
but the difficulties which stand in the way of 
their inclusion can be understood. 

F. H. M. 

Grie Ghent um und Goethezeit : Geschichte 
eines Glaubens. By Wai ther Rehm. {Das 
Erbe der Alten^ Zweite Reihe, XX\T.) 
Pp. xii “h 436 : 6 plates. Leipzig : Die- 

terich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936. 
13.50 m. 

An interesting and thorough study of the 
influence of ancient Greek art and literature 
upon Germany from \Vinckelmann to Holderlin. 
Some may find the author’s style a little difficult 
and tending overmuch to the metaphysical, but 
this is in accordance wath the attitude of most 
of the eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
German enthusiasts for Greece. It is perhaps 
significant that the tw’O most idealistic champions 
of ancient Greece — \\hnckclmann and Goethe — > 
never visited Greece proper. Winckelmann dis- 
covered the merits of Greek art through Rome, 
and Goethe was led by his admiration for 
Winckelmann to the work wLich made him the in- 
terpreter of the Greek spirit for Germany. The 
other chief exponents of ancient Greek culture in 
that countiy, while full of enthusiasm for w'hat 
was best in Greek art and literature, saw' that the 
German ‘ must feci the Greeks,' but remain 
German. Such was the attitude of Herder; 
of Schiller, who sought to adapt the Greek man- 
ner to modern tragedy in his ' Braut von 
Messina ' : of Humboldt, w ho, with F. A. Wolf, 
pointed the way to the scientific study of classical 
antiquity ; and of Schlcgel, the champion of a 
general view' of Greek antiquity and the empha- 
siser of its dark side. In the case of Holderlin, 
the religious factor became prominent, and, 
starting from the farther East, he aimed through 
Ghristianity at a holy marriage between Gieek 
and German. 

The author confines himself almost exclusively 
to the influence of ancient Greece upon Germany. 
But might he not have spared a little space 
for that ardent lover of Modern Greece, \Vilhelm 
Muller, a pupil of F. A. Wolf, whose noble 
’ Griechenlieder ' are penetrated with the spirit 
of liberty and illustrate another aspect of Greek 
influence upon Germany.^ 
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‘H ‘EiTTavriaiaKri Srjjjioaia oiKovopia Kara Trjv 

TTspioSoy 1797-1814. By Andreas M. 

Andreades. Pp. 63. Corfu. 1936. 9 .^ dr. 

This posthumous treatise of the eminent 
economist forms the continuation of his similar 
work on the \'enetian period, and naturally falls 
into three divisions : the first French occupation 
(1797-91: the Septinsular Republic '1799- 
1807) : and the second French occupation ; 1807- 
14b The chapter on the first period, based on 
General Chabot’s unpublished papers, shews the 
Avretched state of Ionian finance, in vain reme- 
died by forced loans, ^vhich the sturdy Cepha- 
lonians. as usual, vigorously opposed and \vhich 
made the lonians rejoice at the departure of the 
French Republicans, whose soldiers were in lags. 
The situation became better during the second 
period, when public education was provided 
bv a tax on monasteries, though at first the 
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Turkish tribute and the expense of the Russian 
army caused a capitation-tax. When Xapoleon, 
who called Corfu ‘ the key of the Adriatic.’ 
initiated the second French occupation, his first 
representative, Beithier, made the lonians regiet 
\>nice and was recalled, wheieas his successor, 
Donzelot, became ‘ the father of the Ionian 
people.' But the Xapoleonic war against Eng- 
land ruined the Zantiote currant-trade and the 
Cephalonian mercantile marine, and the stamp- 
tax of 1808, the law imposing which is given in 
an appendix, was so unpopular that the first act 
of the Biitish, on taking Zante, was to repeal it. 
As under the British protectorate, so under the 
French governors, Corfu was less hostile than 
the vSouthern islands to foreign rule. This is 
not the least, though the last, service of Andreades 
to his birthplace. 

W. M. 


CORRESPOXDEXCE 


A prize of £50 is offered for an essay in English 
on some archaeological or ethnographical ^not 
mainly linguistic or literary) subject connected 
WTth Prehistoric or Pharaonic Eg^4)t. 

The essay should shew original research. The 
words ‘ archaeological ’ and " ethnographical ’ are 
to he interpreted in the wadest sense. The subject 
may be selected by the candidate himself, and 
the essay should be illustrated by as much com- 
parative matter as possible from other lands, 
whether ancient or modern. The utmost 
use should be made of photographs and 
drawings. 

The piize will be awarded only if the woik is of 
sufficiently high standard to wm'rant it. 


Mr. K. de B. Codrington, Dr. Margaret A. 
Murray, and Mr. G. A. ^VainwTight have kindly 
consented to act as adjudicators. 

The candidates may be of either sex and of any 
age. The essavs should bear their title, and 
should be accompanied by a covering letter. 
Only the covering letter, not the essay, should be 
signed. Essays must be Uped, and must be sent 
in before Dec. 31, 1937; to Mr. J. H. Hay, 
Solicitor, 29 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i, 
who will give each essay a number and forw^ard 
it to the adjudicators. Other correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. G. A. Wainwright, 
26 Elm Park Gardens, London, S.W.io. 

G. A. Wain WRIGHT. 
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I.— GENERAL 


A 

Adria, histon^ of, i8o 
Adrias, name, 204 

Adriatic, ancient names, 203 ; Greek cults, 1 94 ; 

settlements, 159; trade, i8i 
Aeginetans in Po valley, 178 
Agrigenmm, excavations, 217 
Ala^a Huyuk, excavations, 156 
Aleuadae and Persia, 14 

Alexander of Macedon at Tempe, 480 b.c., 18 

Amnisos, excavations, 150 

Amphipolis, lion of, 149 

Amymone Painter, the, 208 

Antenor cult in Adriatic, 197 

Aphrodite Ourania at Hierapolis in Phrygia, 

237 

Apollo Lykeios, statuette from Athens, 137 
Apollonia, history^ 168 
Apotome, in music, 27 

Apulia, excavations, 225 ; Greek settlements, 
172: trade, 192 
Aratos and Kynaetha, 64 
Argonauts in Adriatic, 197, 200 
Aristoxenos, musical system of, 27 
Armytage Collection, rf. belhkrater, 77 
Artemis Munychia, 142 
Atchana, Tal, excavations, 128 
Athens: Acropolis, works, 134; excavations, 
134: Agora, 135 (ivory statuette. 137; 
bronze inscribed shield, 1 38 ; Protoattic pot- 
tery, 137: rf. fragments, 212; Kerameikos, 
138 (bronze lebes, 140: pottery, 139): 
Lenormant Street, cemetery. 138 

Benaki Museum, acquisitions, 141 ; Byzan- 
tine Museum, acquisitions, 142 : National 
Museum, acquisitions, 140: rf. vase, 1573, 
2 1 1 

Arrival of Theseus, 77: constitution of 
Theramenes, 48 
Attica, excavations, 142 
Attouda, inscription, 79 

B 

Baba KDy, excavations, 156 
Basel, Historisches Museum, rf. vase, 1921. 376, 
206 

Berbati, excavations, 145 
Black Sea and Adriatic, overland routes. 199 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, rf. vase 13.203, 
206 

Bouthoe, 187 

Bowdoin College, rf. vase, 206 


Bronze, primitive statues from Dreros, 152; 
lebes from the Kerameikos, Athens, 140; 
inscribed shield from the x\gora, Athens, 138 
Byzantine musical notation, 80 


C 

Cadmus cult in Adriatic, 196 
Calabria, excavations, 221 
Calchas cult in Adriatic, 196 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, rf. cup, 210 ; 
Fitz william Museum, terracotta sarcophagus, 

58 

Campania, excavations, 227 

Ceraunia, name of Adriatic, 204 

Chronologv' of years 244—0 b.c., 71 

Chrysanthine musical notation, 80 

Clazomenae, sarcophagi, 58, 61 

Cnidians in Illyria. 173 

Coinage of Damastini, 18 1 ; of Larissa, 12 

Constantinople, excavations, 1 54 

Corcyra, Euboeans in, 164 

Corcyra Nigra, see Korrula 

Corinth, excavations, 144 

Corinthians in Adriatic. 165; silver trade, 182 
Cosenza, excavations, 222 
Crete, excavations, 1 50 
Cynaetha and Aratos, 64 
Cyprus, excavations, 138 


D 

Damastium, silver mines, 18 1 
Danube and Adriatic, routes, 200 
Delos, excavations, 149 
Diomedes cult in Adriatic, 194 
Dionysius of Syracuse in Adriatic, 202 
Dodona. excavations, 147 

Double-axe motive from North Syria, 130, 134 
Dreros, excavations. 152 
Drin valley, trade route, 201 
Dunedin, Greek vases, 235 
Dyrrhachium, 166 

E 

Eleusis, excavations, 142 
Elpia = Salpia,^ 173 
Epidamnus, 166 
Epidaurum, 187 
Er\^, excavations. 218 
Euboeans in Adriatic, 164 
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F 

Ferraxdixa, excavations. 224 
Five Thousand \ Athens’. , 49 
Florence, rf. vases 3925, 206 : 3928, 208 ; 3968, 
206 

Four Hundred (Athens;, 49 
G 

Gazi i'Crete', terracotta statues, 15 1 
Grisolia, grave relief, 221 

H 

Her*\, Argive, Temples near Pa es turn, 228 
Heraklea Salbace. inscription, 80- 
Herakles and Delphic tripod, temple metope, 
229 

Hermes of Praxiteles, 236 
Herodotus and Thessaly, 23 
Heron s screwcutter, 72 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, inscription, 237 
Homer, use of epithets in Odyssey. 36 
Hyperborean offerings, 198 

I 

Illyria, silver mining, 18 1 : iris, 184 
Inscriptions: CIG 3938, 78: 3952, 79; 3953/. 
80 : from Athens, on shield, 138 : from Hiera- 
polis, Phrygia, 237 : from Policoro, 225 ; from 
Syracuse, 236 
Intonation, musical, 25 
Iris, Illyrian, 184 
Issa, 188, 202 
Istanbul, excavations, 154 

Ivory Apollo fiom the Agora, Athens, 137: 
objects from Trapeza. 154 

K 

Kalamitsa, excavations, 149 
Kailsruhe Painter, the. 208 
Khirokitia, Cyprus, excavations, 158 
Knossos, excavations, 150 
Korcula, Cnidian settlement, 174 
Kos, excavations, 154 
Kusura, excavations, 136 
Kynaitha and Aratos, 64 

L 

Laodicea ad Lycum, inscription, 78 
Larisa, coinage, 12 
Leipzig, terracotta sarcophagus, 61 
Leningrad, Hermitage, rf. vase 2262, 206 
Leyden, terracotta sarcophagus 1902 1.19, 61 
Lissus, 202 

London, Armytage Collection, rf. vase, 77 ; 
British Museum, terracotta sarcophagus 63.3- 
30-2.59; ditto 1900.10-29. 1, 61: rf vases 
E123, E127. 206: stamped kylix, 214 
Lucania, excavations, 223 
Lyic-playing, 33 

M 

M-\cedoxia, excavations, 147 
Marathon, excavations. 142 


Mardonius, campaign of 492 b.c., 13 
Marsala. Phoenician statue, 217 
Matera, excavations, 223 
Metopes from Pa es turn, 229 
Mina f Syria 126 

Minoan pottery from Syria, 128, 133 
Mummius at Olympia, 236 
Munychia, excavations, 142 
Music, Greek, 25 ; Byzantine notation, 80 

X 

Xaples, rf. vases 2625 and 2628, 206: 2642, 212 
Xea Anchialos, excavations, 147 
Xew York, rf vase 1 7.230.1 ii, 210 
Xumana, 176 

O 

Odyssey, epithets in the, 36 
Olympia in 146 b.c., 236 
Oricus. settlement of, 164 
Orontes, valley of the, 127 
Otago Museum, Greek vases, 233 
Ourania, see Aphrodite 

P 

Paestum, Temples of Argive Hera, 228 
Painting on terracotta sarcophagi, 58. See 
XBases 

Palermo, excavations, 221 

Palma Montechiaro, excavations, 217 

Paris, Louvre: rf vases G637. 206; G638, 210 

Peloponnese, excavations, 144 

Perachora, excavations, 144 

Persia and Thessaly, 12 

Phaethon legend in Adriatic, 197 

Philippi, excavations, 148 

Phocaeans in Po valley, 171 

Phoenicians in Adriatic, 163; torso at IMaisala, 
217 

Plants. Greek names of, i 

Po, valley of, settlements in, 176; trade in, 189 

Podalirius cult in Adriatic, 195 

Policoro, excavations, 225 

Polybios on Aratos, 64 

Praxiteles, Hermes of, 236 

Prothesis, 62 

Pylos, shield captured at, 138 
Pythagoras, musical system of, 26 

R 

Ravexxa, Thessalian settlement, 177 
Reliefs, see Sculpture 

Rhodes, sarcophagus 10554 and two others, 59, 
238: stamped vase, 210 
Rhodians in Apulia, 1 72 
Roca, gold fibulae, 226 

Ruvo. Jatta Collection: rf. vases 325, 1100 and 
1158, 210: 1250, 21 1 ; 1300, 1346 and 1390, 
210 

S 

S.ALPIA, 173 

Sarcophagi, Clazomenian and Rhodian, 58 
Scalea, marble head of woman, 222 
Screwcutter, Heron’s, 72 
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Sculpture (in the round "i : Apollo Lykeios (ivory) 
from the Agora, Athens, 137; primitive 
bronzes from Dreros, 152; archaic from 
Knossos. 150: Phoenician torso from Mar- 
sala, 217 ; Hermes of Praxiteles, at Olympia, 
236; female head from Scalca, 222. Reliefs: 
funerary’ from Grisolia, 221 ; metopes from 
Temple of Argive Hera, Paestum, 229 
Sicily, excavations. 216 
Sigillata ware in Xear East, 234 
Sikyon, excavations, 143 
Silver-mines in Illyria, 181 
Siphnos. excavations, 149 
Sotades Painter, the, 208 
Spina, 179 

Stamped decoration on rf. pottery. 203 
Syracusan colonies in Adriatic, 188, 202 
Syracuse, excavations, 216; rf. vase, 23640, 
206 : rf. fragments, 2 1 2 

Syria, Xorth, geography, 126: Minoan pottery, 
123,133 

T 

Tal Atchana, excavations, 128: pottery, 133 
Tal Tchakaltepe. pottery, 125 
Taranto, excavations,- 223 
Telemachus in Odyssey, 38 
Temple, Greek expedition of 480 b.c., 16 
Terracotta sarcophagi from Clazomenae and 
Rhodes, 38: statues fiom Gazi, 13 1 ; head 
from Knossos, 13 1 ; altars from Kusura, 158 


Thargelia, of Miletus, 13 
Theramenes, constitution of, 48 
Theseus, anival at Athens, 77 
Thessalians in Po valley, 177 
Thessaly, medism of, 12 
Thronion, destruction of, 169 
Tityos and Lato, metope. 229 
Tonoi, musical, 27 

Tourkolimano f Attica’., excavations, 142 
Trapeza, excavations, 152 
Tremiti islands, 193 
Troy, excavations, 153 


\Xri 'Attica), excavations. 143 
XBases: Minoan, from Xorth Syria, 133. Early 
Attic, from the Agora Athens, 137 : iiom the 
Kerameikos, 138. Italic early painted, from 
Ferrandina, 224: from Matera. 223. Attic 
rf. from Armytage Collection, 77 : Attic rf. 
with stamped and incised decoration, 205, 
and see Easel. Boston, Bowdoin, Cambridge, 
Florence, Leningrad. London, Xew \ork, 
Paris, Rhodes, Ruvo, \denna. W hite lekythos 
in Otago Mmeum. 233. Sigillata pottery in 
Xear East, 234. \^ase-painters, see Amymone, 
KarLruhe, Sotades 
\denna, stamped black cup, 214 
Voskochori ' Macedonia 1, exca\ations, 147 
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dppovis^, S 

’Adsvcttoi dTTo Ao:Ke5aip(oy)icov Ik Hu^cov, 13S 

dirAoupyos, 78 

’AttoXAcovios TuSIods, 80 

“Apapa = "Apoupa, 260 

daTrdAaOos, 7 

dcpciva, 9 

’AqjpoSiTTi Oupdvia, 237 

Bacchylides xvii, 77 

Bdiov, 4 

BouTopo5, 5 
yaAoKTi^, 5 

6£v5poAij3avos, 8 

5iv|;on<os, 9 

lAAlpopos, 3 

IA|Jiyyo|36Tavov, lApivOo^OTCcvov, 8 
3uyia, 1 
TlUIOVOl, 191 


KdKTOg, 2 

Kdppapos, 4 

KTjpU^, 258 
Kopapos, 3 

KocpTCOV, 260 

M. AOp. ’AxiAAsOg M55 £tto; Mt<p 6^’OS 79 
vsoKopos, 237 

oAoaTHou, 10 

OOpdvia, 23 7 

TTSpSlKlOV, 8 

cn<iv5oc9os, 9 

CTKoAupos, 6 
a<pdKa, acpdKOS, 2 

a9£v5a^ivo5, 1, 3 

9X6^105, 2, 4 

Xa^ciipco9, 9 

yccpoAid, 5 

XpriOTos, xpic^os, 258 


i^os, 2 
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Amundsen (L. i . Greek ostraca in the University of 
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Anderson ‘^F. H.), The argument of Plato, iii 
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Periodicals, 

American Philological Association, Transactions and Proceedings. 
From vol. 63 (1932). 

91 X in. Middletown. In Progress. 
Belgrade. xAcademie royale serbe. Bulletin de Pacademie des 
Lettres. From No. i (1935). 

II X 7^ in. Belgrade. In Progress. 
Bucharest, Dacia : recherches et decouvertes archeologiques en 
Roumanie. From vol. i (1924P 

12 X 9i in. Bucharest. In Progress. 
Bulletin photographique des sommaires et comptes-rendus biblio- 
graphiques des periodiques francais et etrangers. From 
i (1936). 10 X 6-0- in. Bois-Colombes. In Progress. 

Etudes de Papyrologie. From vol. i (1932). 

II X 7 in. Cairo. In Progress. 
Iraq. From vol. i (1934). 1 1 X 7^ in. In Progress. 

Leningrad. Problems of the History of Precapitalist Societies. 

From 1934. 10 X 7 in. Leningrad. In Progress. 

St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society. Transactions. From 1932. 

10 >: in. St. Albans. In Progress. 

Studi e document! di storia e diritto. vols. i-xix. 

Ill X 8i in. Rome. 1880-1898. 

Supplementary Publications. 

La Ribellione di Perugia nel 1368 e la sua sottomissione nel 
1370. By D. P. Balan. 

Ill X 8J- in. pp. 80. Rome. 1880. 

i. Statuti della citta di Roma del secolo xiv. By C. Re. 

Ill X 81 in. pp. cxxxiv -f 288. Rome. 1883. 

ii. Statuti dei mercanti di Roma. By G. Gatti. 

up X SI in. pp. Ixxvi -f- 297. Rome. 1885. 
vi. Regesto della Ghiesa di Tivoli. By L. Bruzza. 

ii-J X SI in. pp. 187. Rome. 1880. 
Statuti e regesti delf opera di Santa Maria di Orvieto. By 
L. Fumi. 

up X 8P in. pp. xl + 160. Rome. 1891. 
Institutions. 

Barcelona. Institut d'estudis Catalans. Els sens primers xxv anys, 
9J 6J in. pp. 318. Barcelona. 1935. 
Brussels. Fondation archeologique de FUniversite de Bruxelles, 
annees 1933-34 1934-35* 

9 6 in. pp. 29. Brussels. 1936. 

* The Catalogue I'published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 
“js. ^d. (by post Qs. 6d.). 

This and other supplements are sold at 6d. each. 

Address: The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic and Roman Societies, 50 Bedford 
Square, W.C.i. 
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Carnuntum 1885-1935. Zum 50 jahrigen Bestande des Vereines 
' Carnuntum.’ 

9I X 7| in. pp. 30. Vienna. ^ 1935. 

Leningrad. Hermitage Museum. La reconstruction socialiste de 
TErmitage. By B. Legran. 

8i X 6 in. pp. 55. Leningrad. 1934. 

State Academy for the History of Material Culture. Short 

report on the work of the Academy for the year 1935. 
(In Russian.) 

9 X 5|- in. pp. 93. Leningrad. _ 1936. 

Congress of Archaeological Societies. Report of Fortieth and 
Forty-hrst Congresses for the years 1932, 1933. Report 
of the Forty-second Congress^ I934- - vols. 

9 X 5i in. pp. 58 (av. per vol). 1935. 

Essays, 

Fea (C.) Aliscellanea filologica critica e antiquaria. voi. i, 

8J X 5! in. pp. XXX -y 336. Rome. 1790. 

Mackail (J. W.) The British Academy: Presidential Address, 
1935. 10X61 in. pp. II. 1935. 

NettlesMp (H.) Lectures and Essays. 2nd series. Ed, F. Haver- 
field. 7I X 5J in. pp. xliii 269. Oxford. 1895. 

Schliemann (H.) Briefe. Ed. E. Meyer. 

9i X in. pp. 362. Berlin and Leipsic. 1936. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. v.) Kleine Schriften i. Klassische 
griechische Poesie. 

gJxG-l-in. pp. x — 549. Berlin. 1935. 

Injiuence of the Classics, 

Hoste (M. R.) The teaching of the classics. [The Sower, July- 
Sept. 1935.] 9i- X 7i in. pp. 3. 1935. 

Livingstone (R. W.) Greek Ideals and Modern Life. 

8^X 5* in. pp. x-f_i75. Oxford. 1935. 

Macdonell (P. J.) Obligations to the Classics. 

9J X 6 in. pp. 19. [Colombo?] 1936. 

Nachmanson (E.) Svensk antikforskning genom tiderna. [Proc. 
8th Norwegian philolog. congress.] 

9i X 6 in. pp. 4. Copenhagen. 1935. 

Rehm (W.) Griechentum und Goethezeit. 

9] X 6 in. pp. xii -y 436. Leipsic. 1936. 

In honorem Volumes. 

Capart (J.) Volume offert a Jean Capart. [Annuaire de ITnstitut 
de philologie et d'histoire orientales, iii.] 

10 X in. pp. viii 4^ 684. Brussels. 1935- 

Lundstrom (V.) Apophoreta Gotoburgensia Vilelmo Lundstrom 
oblata. gf x 7 in. pp. 441. Gothenburg. 1936. 

Murray (G.) Greek poetry and life. Essays presented to Gilbert 
Murray on his seventieth birthday, Januar^^ 2, 1936. 

9 X 5I in. pp. X -4 399. Oxford. 1936. 

Orsi (P.) Paolo Orsi (1859-1935). [Memorial Volume.] 

10x7 in* PP- 492. Rome. 1935* 

Schmid (Wilhelm), Genethliakon zum siebzigsten Geburtstag. 

9-0- X 6]- in. pp. 464. Stuttgart. 1929. 

Memoirs, 

Giles (P.) Dawkins (R. M.) Peter Giles, 1860-1935. [Proc. 

Brit. Acad, xxi.] 10 X 6| in. pp. 29. [1936.] 
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Orsi (P.) Biaxco (U. Zaxotti-) Paolo Orsi. [Rassegna 
moderna, L viii.] qf X 6f in. pp. 22. Palermo. 
MUler (K.) Lebenswerk. 

9|- X 6J- in. pp. 43, Salzburg. 1936. 
Miscellanea. 

Brim (V.) Alcibiades : beloved of gods and men, 

8-4- X in- PP- ix — 382. 1935. 

Hutchins (C. I.) The causes and prevention ot the decay of book- 
binding leather. (Author's typescript.) 

10 X 8 in. pp. 16. 1933. 

GREEK AUTHORS 

Anthologia Lyrica Graeca. Ed. E. Diehl. \^oL i. Editio altera, 

7i X 4i PP- "T [636]. Leipsic. 193b. 
Corpus medicorum graecorum. VIII, i. Aetius Amidenus. Libri 
medicinales i-iv. Ed. A. Olivieri. 

10 X 64 in. pp. xviii A 408. Leipsic. 1935. 
Hermetica. Vol. iv. Testimonia, with introduction, addenda and 
indices by A. S. Ferguson. 

.9 X 5I in. pp. xLx — 576._ Oxford. 1936. 

Neue astrologische Texte des Hermes Trismegistus. Ed. W. 

Gundel. [Abh. der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss. Phil.-hist. 
Abt. Neue Folge, Heft 12.] (Latin text.) 

ii4 X 8| in. pp. vii -b 378. Munich. 1936. 
Philosophi. Diels (H.) Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
Fiinfte Aufiage. By \V. Kranz. Pts. 5 and 6. 

94 X 64 in. pp. 141 (av. per vol.). Berlin. 1935. 
Septuagint. Septuaginta, id est Vetus Testamentum graece juxta Ixx 
interpretes. Ed. A. Rahlfs. 2 vols. 

94 X 6-Jin. pp. xlviii + 1184; 941. Stuttgart. 

1935- 


Aeschylxis, Tragoediae. Ed. H. Weil. 

7J X 4i in. pp. Ixviii — 312. Leipsic. 1884. 

Agamemnon. Ed. F. W. Schneidewin. 

8 X 5 in. pp. xvi —218. Berlin. 1883. 

Agamemnon. Translated by T. G. Tucker. 

8f X 6J in. pp. 63. Oxford. 1935. 

* The Persians. Translated by T. G. Tucker. 

84 X 6J in. pp. 43. Melbourne. 1935. 

Dumortier (J.) Les images dans la poesie d'Eschyle. 

10 X 64 in. pp. iv -p 283. Paris. 1935. 

— Le vocabulaire medical d'Eschyle et les ecrits hippo- 

cratiques. 10 >' 6| in. pp. iv -p 91. Paris. 1935. 
Apollonius Dyscolus. Thierfelder (A.) Beitrage zur Kritik und 
Erklarung des Apollonius Dyscolus. [Abh. der phil.- 
hist. Klasse der sachsischen Akad. der 4Viss. xliii, 2.] 
ii4 X 7! in. pp. 91. Leipsic, 1935. 
Aristeas. The Letter of Aristeas. A linguistic Study. By H. G. 
Meecham. 

8| X in. pp. xxi 3- 355. Manchester. 1935. 
Aristophanes. Birds. Ed. Th. Kock. 

8J X 5 in. pp. 260. Berlin. 1876. 

Clouds. Ed. Th. Kock. 

8x5 in. pp. 216. Berlin. 1876. 

Frogs. Ed. Th. Kock. 

8x5 in. pp. 224. Berlin. 1881. 
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Aristophanes. The Frogs. \Vith Engl, transl. bv D. W. Lucas and 
F. J. A. Cruso. 

X 4f in. pp. xii + 117. Cambridge. 1936. 

Knights. Ed, Th. Kock. 

8x5 in. pp. 196. Berlin. 1882. 

The Knights. Ed, R, A. Neil. 

8J X 5f in, pp. xiv “ 229. Cambridge. 1901. 

[A second copy.] 

Aristotle. De Caelo. Ed. D. J. Allan. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 
71 X 5 in. pp. xii ~ 135. Oxford. 1936. 

The Metaphysics, ii. \Vith Engl, transl. by H. Tredennick. 

The Oeconomica and the Magna Moralia. With Engl, 
transl. by G. C. Armstrong. [Loeb Class, Lib.] 

6| X 4i in. pp. vi — 688. 1935. 

Minor Works, i. AVith Engl, transl. by W. S. Hett. [Loeb 

Class. Lib.] 6f X 4J in. pp. viii — 516. 1936. 

Xicomachean Ethics. Ed. I. B7’\vater. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] ll X ^ in. pp. vii -f- 263. Oxford. [1894.] 

Physics. A\V.D?Ross. 

9x5! in. pp. xii + 750. Oxford. 1936. 
Callimachus, Lavagxini (B.) Osservazioni ai Giambi di Calli- 
maco. [Atti d, R. Accad. di Scienze, Lettere e Belle 
Arti di Palermo, xix, 3.] 

12J X 8i- in. pp. 10. Palermo. 1935* 
Callisthenes (Pseudo-) Historia Alexandri Magni. Vol. i. Re- 
censio vetusta. Ed. G. Kroll. 

9I X in. pp. xvi 4- 164. Berlin. 1926. 
Cecaumenos. Strategicon. Et incerti scriptoris de officiis 
regiis libel lus. Edd. B. Wassiliewsky and V. 
Jernstedt. 

9^ X 64 in. pp. 1 13. St. Petersburg. 1896. 
Clement of Alexandria. Excerpt a ex Theodoto. Ed. R. P. Casey. 
[Studies and Documents, i.] 

10 X 60 in. pp, vii -f- 164. 1934* 

Demetrius. Apfel (H. V.) Literary quotation and allusion in 
Demetrius Tiepi Tpiirjveias and Longinus rrepi '’Y3;ous. 

9x6 in. pp. 123. New York. 1935. 
Demosthenes. Against ^leidias, Androtion, Arisiocrates, Timo- 
crates, Aristogeiton. With Engl, transl. by J. H. Vince. 
[Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6.f ,< 4I in. pp. vii d- 597- i935- 

Demosthenes (Pseudo-) Line Handelsrede aus der Zeit des 
Demosthenes : die Rede xxxiv gegen Phormion. Ed. E. 
Ziebarth. 

8 X 5} in. pp. xii — 35. Heidelberg. 1936. 
Diodorus Siculus. Vol. ii. ^\ith Engl, transl. by C. H. Oldfather. 
[Loeb Class. Lib.] 

61 > 4i- in. pp. X— 539. 1935. 

Ephorus. Barber G. L. i The historian Ephorus. 

7.^- H 5 in, pp. xii — 190. Cambridge. 1935- 
Epicurus. VoGLiAXO 1 A. I frammenti del xiv' libro del Trspl 
(puaecos di Epicuro. 

9]- 6 in. pp. 46. Bologna. 1932. 

Epiphanius. De Gemmis. Edd. R. P. Blake and H. de Vis. 
[Studies and Documents, ii.] 

10 V 64 in. pp. cxxiii ~ 386. 1934* 

Euphorion, Cazzaxiga iI.^ Intorno ai nuovi frammenti Eufori- 
onei. [Rend. R. 1st. Lombardo, Ixviii.] 

9o X 6J- in. pp. 8. Milan. 1935- 
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Euripides. Supplementum Euripideum. Ed. H. v. Arnim. 

7J X 5 in. pp. 80. Bonn. 1913. 

The Suppliant Women. Text by Gilbert Murray. ^Vith 

introduction and notes by T. Nicklin. 

l\ 5 PP- + 120. Oxford. 1936. 

Heliodorus. Les Ethiopiques (Theagene et Chariclee). i. Text by 
R. M. Rattenbury and T. W. Lumb, with Fr. transl. by 
J. Maillon. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5-4- in. pp. ci A 248. Paris. 1935. 

Herodotus. Histories i-ix. 2 vols. Ed. C. Hude. [Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.] 

7-J- >: 5 in. pp. xvi + 424 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 

[1927-] 

Rawlinson’s translation revised and annotated by A. W. 

Lawrence. 12 X 74 in. pp. xxvi — 778. 1935. 

— Heidel (W. a.) Hecataeus and the Egyptian priests in 

Herodotus Book ii. [Mem. Amer. Acad, of Arts and 
Sciences, xviii, 2.] 

12 X 9f in. pp. 82. Boston. 1935. 

Hesiod. The Epics. Ed. F. A. Paley. 

gxsfin. pp. xliv -1- 343. 1883. 

ScHWENN (F.) Die Theogonie des Hesiodos. 

8 X in. pp. V -r 148. Heidelberg. 1934. 

Hippokrates. Ueber Entstehung und Aufbau des menschlichen 
Korpers (Trepl aapKcov). Ed. K. Deichgraber. 

9i X in. pp. xviii + 97 - Leipsic. 1935. 

Homer. The Odyssey. Translated by T. E. Shaw (Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence). 

9i X 61 in. pp. 327. Oxford. 1935. 

Amery (L. S.) The Odyssey. 

8| X 5I in. pp. 27. 1936. 

Lavagnixi (B.l Un nuovo elemento per la cronologia delF 

“ Odissea." [Ann. d. R. Scuola Norm. Sup. di Pisa, 
Serie 2. iv, 3.J 

loj >: 7^ in. pp. 8. Bologna. 1935. 

Macdoxell (P. J.) The Tactics of Odysseus. [Greece and 

Rome, No. 14.] 

gj- X 6i in. pp. 18. Oxford. 1936, 

The Homeric Hymns. Edd. T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday 

and E. E. Sikes. 

7 i 5 i PP* ^ 47 ^* Oxford. 1936. 

Shewax (A.) Homeric Essays. 

, 9 ;< 5! in- PP- xiii d- 456 - Oxford. 1935. 

Blom rj. W. S.'; De typische Getallen bij Homeros en 

Herodotos. i. Triaden, Hebdomaden en Enneaden. 
gi/'Giin. pp. xii -f 315. Nijmegen. 1936. 

Mazon (P.) Madame Dacier et les traductions d'Homere en 

France. 9 X 6 in. pp. 27. Oxford. 1936. 

lamblichus. Deebxer fL.) Bemerkungen zum Text der \ 4 ta 
Pythagorae des lamblichos. [Siiz.-Ber. d. preuss. 
Akad. deiAViss. Phil. -hist. Kl. 1935, xix.] 

loi-Xy-j-in. pp. 85. Berlin. 1935. 

Libanius, Pack (R. A.' Studies in Libanius and Antiochene 
Society under Theodosius. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xii— 126. 1935. 

Lysias. Orations. Ed. C. Hude. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 

7o- 5 in. pp. X + 278. Oxford. [1912.] 

Musaeus, Hero and Leander. Ed. and translated by E. H. 

Blakeney. 9^ X in. pp. 52. Oxford. 1935. 
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Origen, Cadiou (R.) Commentaires inedits des Psaumes, Etude 
sur les textes d'Origene contenus dans le manuscrit 
Vindobonensis 8. 

10 X GtV in. pp, 141. Paris. 1936. 

— . La Jeunesse d’Origene. 

9i X 6 in. pp. 424. Paris. 1935. 
Pausanias. Description of Greece. \^ol. v. Containing 
illustrations and index. By R, E. Wycherley. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.] 

6| X 4i in. ^ pp. xviii -r 272 '85 pL). 1935. 

Kalkmann (A.) Pausanias der Perieget. 

9? ^ PP- "T -9^- Berlin, 1886. 

Gurlitt (W.) Ueber Pausanias. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xii — 494. Graz. 1890. 
Philo. Vol. vi. With Engl, transl. ' by F. H. Colson. 

[Loeb Glass. Lib.] 

X 4J in. pp. xviii — 61 1. 1935. 

Phrantzes (G.) Chronicon i. Ed. J. B. Papadopoulos. 

7i ^ 4i PP- ^xiv ~ 201. Leipsic. 1935. 
Pindar. Lavagxini (B.) Gerone e Terone nelle due prime 
Olimpiche di Pindaro. [Arch. Storico per la Sicilia 
Orientale, Serie 2, xxix, i.] 

9^ ^ 6J in. pp. 10. Catania. 1933* 
Plato, i. Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaete- 
tus, Sophista, Politicus. Ed. T. Burnet. [Script. Class. 
Bibl. Oxon.] 

72 X 5 in. pp. X -f 526. Oxford. [1905.] 

Oeuvres completes. Tome ix, i. Le Politique. Ed. with 

Fr. transl. by A. Dies. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. Ixx 4- 176. Paris. 1935. 

The Republic. Vol. ii. Books vi-x. With Engl, transl. by 

P. Shorey. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f _X 4i in. pp. Ixxiii + 539. 1935. _ 

Morrow (G. R.) Studies in the Platonic Epistles, [Illinois 

Studies, xviii.] 

loj X 7 in. pp. 234. Urbana. 1935. 

Grube (G. M. a.) Plato’s Thought. 

, 8|-X5fm. pp. xviii + 320. 1935. 

Plages (E. des) Etudes sur quelques particules de liaison 

chez Platon. 

10 X in. pp. X — 382. Paris. 1929. 

Une formule platonicienne de recurrence. 

10 X 64 in. pp. 54. Paris. 1929. 

Ritter (C.) The Essence of Plato’s philosophy. 

PP- 413- 1933. 

Plotinus. Enneades vi, i. Text and Fr. transl. by E. Brehier. 
[Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 x' jlin, pp. 347. Paris. 1936. 

Schriften. Ltebersetzt von R. Harder. Band ii. Die 

Schriften 22-29 chronologischen Reihenfolge. 

8 X 5i PP- 206. Leipsic. 1936. 
Plutarch. Moralia. With an Engl, transl. by F. C. Babbitt. 
Vols. ivandv. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6| X 4^ in. pp. xiii ~ 534 (av, per vol.). 1936. 

Vitae paralleiae. Edd. C. Lindskog et K. Ziegler. Vol. ii, 

fasc. 2. By K. Ziegler. 

X 4f in. pp. xii — 383. Leipsic. 1935. 
Pollux. Onomasticon, Fasc. i. Lib, i-v. Ed. E. Bethe. 

9J X 64 in. pp. xix — 305. Leipsic. 1900. 



Polybius. Zancax (L.) Dottrina delle costituzioni e decadenza 
politica in JPolibio. [Rend, del R. 1 st. Lombardo di 
scienze e lettere^ Ixix^ fasc. xi-xv.] 

gi X 6J in. pp. 14. Milan. 1936. 
Procopius. Vol. vi. The Anecdota or Secret History. With an 
Engl, transl. by H. B, Dewing. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

X 4 i in- PP- xxii 383. 1935. 

Ptolemy. Kubitschek (W.) Studien zur Geographie des Ptolem- 
aus. i. Die Landergrenzen (oi Trepiopianoi). 

gi X 6 in. pp. 162. \henna and Leipsic. 1935* 
Sextus Empiricus. Vol. iii. Against the Physicists — Against the 
Ethicists. AVith Engl, transl. by R. G. Bury. [Loeb 
Class. Lib.] 6| X 4J in. pp. viii ~ 556. 1936. 

Sophocles. Webster (T. B. L.) An introduction to Sophocles. 

9 X 52 PP- viii — 202. Oxford. 193b. 

Suidas. Lexicon, Pars iv, Ed. A. Adler. 

10 X 6| in. pp. xii — 864. Leipsic. 1935. 
Tatian. A Greek fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron from Dura. 

Ed. C. H. Kraeling. [Studies and Documents, iii.] 

10 X in. pp. 37. 1935. 

Theocritus. Late Spring. A translation of Theocritus by H. H. 
Chamberlin. 

bf X 5! in. pp. xvi 4 - 237. Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Zeno of Elea. Text with translation and notes by H. D. P. Lee. 

8J X 5J in. pp. vi V Cambridge. 1936. 

LATIN AUTHORS 

Remains of Old Latin, i, Ennius and Caecilius. Ed. with Engl, 
transl. by E. H. Warmington. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6^ X 4i in. pp. xxxiv -y 599. 1935. 


Ammianus Marcellinus. i. With Engl, transl. by J. C. Rolfe. 

[Loeb Class. Lib.] 6| x 4^ in. pp. 1 -f 583. 1935. 

Apuleius. Appuleii opera omnia. Ed. F. Oudendorp. 3 vols. 

12 X gi in. pp. viii 4 - 721 (av. per vol.). Leyden, 

1786-1823. 

Apologia. Edd. H. E. Butler and A. S. Owen. 

7|- X 5 in. pp. Ixvi T* 305- Oxford, 1914- 
Asconius. Orationum Ciceronis quinque enarratio. Ed. A. C. 
Clark. [Script. Class. Bibl, Oxon.] 

7^ X 5 in. pp. xxxvi T I 04 * Oxford. [i 9 ^ 7 *] 
Augustine. Keenan (M. E.) The Life and Times of St. Augustine 
as revealed in his letters. 

9 X 6 in. pp. XX — 221. Washington. 1935. 

— Baynes (N. H.) The political ideas of St. Augustine's De 

Civitate Dei. 8J- X 5I in. pp. 18. 1936. 

Augustus. Res gestae divi Augusti. Das monumentum Ancyra- 
num. Ed. E. Diehl. 

8 X 5 in. pp. 52. Berlin. i 935 *. 

Res Gestae ex monumentis Ancyrano et Antiocheno latinis, 

Ancyrano et Apolloniensi graecis. Ed. J. Gage. 

8 X 5J in. pp. 210. Paris. 1935. 
Boethius. Saeculi noni auctoris in Boetii Consolationem Philoso- 
phiae commentarius. Ed. E. T. Silk. 

gi X 64 in. pp. Ixii + 349. Rome. 1935, 
Cicero. Correspondence. Edd. R. Y. Tyrrell and L. C. Purser. 
Vol. vi, second edition. 

8J X 5I in. pp. cxxxii — 412. Dublin. 1933. 
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Cicero. Correspondance, Tome ii. Edited with Fr. transl. by 
L. A. Constans. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5i in. pp. 347. Paris. 1935. 

Lebreton I'J.) Etudes surla langue et la grammairedeCiceron. 

10 X in. pp. xxviii —471. Paris. 1901. 
Claudian. The invective In Rufinum of Claudius Claudianus. 
Ed. U.L, Levy. 

9x6 in. pp. 103. Geneva, X.V. 1935. 
Cornelius Nepos, Vitae. Ed, E. O. Winstedt. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] 7i X 5 in. pp. iv 131. Oxford, [1904.] 
Gaius. ZuLUETA (F. de) Supplements to the Institutes of Gains. 

X 5-2- in. pp. 12. Oxford. 1935. 
Horace, Shipley (F. W.) The Universality of Horace. [The 
Classical Journal, xxxi, 3.] 

9^ X 6i in. pp. 18. St. Louis. 1935. 

- — Bezdechi (St.) Ad bis millesimos Horati natales. 

8 X 6 in. pp. 4. Cluj. 1935. 
Juvenal, Ercole (P.) Studi Giovenaliani. 

7i X 5 in. pp._ 354. Lanciano. 1935. 
Livy, Vol. X. Books xxxv-xxxvii. With Engl, transl. by E. T. 
Sage, [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

X in. pp. xi X- 491. 1935. 

Lucretius. Sikes (E. E.) Lucretius: poet and philosopher. 

8 X 5 in. pp. ix + 187. Cambridge. 1936. 
Manilius. Astronomicon. Ed. A. E. Housman. Book i. 

8| X 5I in. pp. Ixxvi + 103. 1903. 

— Astronomicon. Ed. A. E. Housman. Book v. 

8i X 5I in. pp. xlviii + 199. 1930. 

[A second copy.] 

Martial. Epigrammata. Ed. W. M. Lindsay. [Script. Class. 
Bib\. Oxon.] 

71 X 5 in. pp. xxh T 466. Oxford. 1929- 
Ovid. Tristia, Epistulae ex Ponto, Halieutica, Fragmenta, Ed. 
S. G. 0 \v^en. [Script. Class. Bibl. Oxon.] 

74 X 5 in. pp. xi - 351. Oxford. 1915. 

Bezdechi (St.) }vlarginalia ad Ovidh ' Tristia.' [Ann. 

Inst, de Studii Class. 1933-34.] 

95 X 6| in. pp. 9. Cluj. 

Plautus, iv. Menace hmi — Mercator — Allies Gloriosus. Text and 
Fr. transl. by A. Ernout. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5-4 in. pp. [528]. Paris. 1936. 
Pliny (the Elder). AVolters (X. F. AL G.) Notes on antique 
folklore on the basis of Pliny's Natural Histoiy, Bk. xxviii, 
00—09. 

9^ V 6i in. pp. viii ~ 150. Amsterdam. 1935. 
Propertius, The Elegies, done into English verse by E. H. W. 
Aleyersteiii. 

9^ X 6 in. pp. xvi — 194. Oxford. 1935. 
Seneca, Aloral Essays, iii. With Engl, transl. by J. W. Basore. 
[Loeb Class. Lib.] 

61 - X 4] in. pp. viii — 532. 1935* 

— > — \Vetmore (J. H. L.) Seneca's conception of the Stoic Sage 
as shown in his prose ^vorks. 

10 /: 6i in. pp. 66. [Edmonton.] 1936. 
Sidonius. Vol. i. Poems — Letters, Bks. i-ii. With Engl. transL 
introd., and notes by \\\ B. Anderson. [Loeb Class, 
Lib.] ^ 62 X 4i in. pp. Ixxvi -r 483. 1936. 

Tacitus. Annals. Ld. H. Furneaux. Second Edition. 2 vols. 

9 5-Un. pp. viii -f- 681 (av. per vol.). Oxford. 1896-1907. 
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Tacitus. Germania. Ed. R. G. Latham. 

9 i X 5f in. pp. cxxviii + i8o clxx. 1851. 

Germania. Ed. R. P. Robinson. 

9I X SJ in. pp. xiv + 388. Middletown, Conn. 1935. 

Opera minora. Ed. H. Furneaux. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] 

X 5 in. pp. iv -f 115^ Oxford. [1900.] 
Tibullus. Carmina. Ed. J. P. Postgate. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] yi X 5 in. pp. xiv + 80. Oxford. [1914.] 
Trajan. Hexxemaxx (A.) Der aussere und innere Stil in Trajans 
Briefen. 

8i X 5I in. pp, viii A 5 /- Giessen. 1935. 
Valerius Flaccus. Schulte (W. H.) Index verborum Valerianus. 

10 X 6-0- in. pp. 180. Iowa. 1935. 
Virgil, With an Engl, transl. by H. R. Fairclough. Vol. i. 

Eclogues, Georgies, Aeneid i-vi. Revised Ed. [Loeb 
- 6ix4jin. pp. xvi + 593. 1935. 

Eneide vii-xii. Text by R. Durand with Fr. transl. by A. 

Bellessort. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 X 5 in. pp. [465]. Paris. 1936. 

Aeneid, i. Ed. R. S. Conway. 

8-J- X 5I in. pp. xiv — 149. Cambridge. 1935. 

Aeneidos Liber Quartus. Ed. A. S. Pease. 

92 X in. pp. ix+ 568. Cambridge, Mass. 1935. 
— - — - The fourth book of the Aeneid. Translated by Sir Richard 
Fanshawe. Ed. A. L. Irvine. 

yf X 5^ in. pp. 131. Oxford. 1924. 

— SytvIOX (D.) Thanks to Vergil. 

X 5^ in. pp. 31. Oxford. 1936. 


LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Geffeken (J.) Griechische Literaturgeschichte. ii. Von Demo- 
kritos bis Aristoteles. Text und Anmerkungen. 

9 i X 60- in. pp. viii 538. Heidelberg. 1934. 

Bowra (C. M.) Greek lyric poetry from Aleman to Simonides. 

9 X 5J in. pp. viii -r 490. Oxford. 1936. 

Schwartz (E.) Figure caratteristiche della letteratura classica. 

l\ X 5J in. pp, I5y. Lanciano. 1936. 

Bruns (I.) Das literarische Portrat der Griechen im fiinften und 
vierten Jahrhundert vor Christ! Geburt. 

9J X 6 in. pp. X — 594. Berlin. i8q6. 

V^right (F. A.) and Sinclair (T. A.) A history of later Latin 
Literature. 8J y-J in. pp. viii — 418. 1931. 

Firdaussi. Poems from the Shahnamah ’ with Russian trans- 
lation. 6f X 4f in. pp. 34. Leningi'ad. 1935- 


Williams (T. Hudson-) A short introduction to the study of com- 
parative grammar (Indo-European). 

72 X 5 in. pp. xii + 78. Cardiff. 1935. 
Semenov (A. F.) The Greek language in its evolution. 

yi X 5 in. pp. xi 2o8. 1936. 

Fitzhugh (T.) "'laijipos: Aryan sacred voice of stress. [Univ. of 
Virginia. Bull. School of Latin, 2nd Ser. Xo. 6, 16,] 

9 X 6 in. pp. xiii ~r yo. Charlottesville, Va. 1935. 
Heick (0. W.) The ab urbe condita construction in Latin. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 81. Lincoln, Xeb. 1936. 
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Translations. 

Brooks (K. R.) Byron, ‘ Manfred/ Act IL scene 2 to 3. [Gaisford 
Prize for Greek Verse, 1936.] 

gi >: in. pp. ii. Oxford. 1936. 

Griffith (J. G.) Tolstoy's Thou shall not Kill. Translated into 
Greek. [Gaisford Prize for Greek Prose, 1936.] 

X 6^ in. pp. 9. Oxford. 1936. 

Browning (R.) Hume's Essay on Avarice. [Chancellor's Prize 
for Latin Prose. 1936.] 

7-I X 5 in. pp. II. Oxford. 1936. 

Walker (N. D.) Delphi. [Chancellor's Prize for Latin \Trse 
composition, 1936.] 

yi X 5 in. pp. 7, Oxford. 1936. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ritter (H.) and Preller (L.) Historia philosophiae graecae. 
Editio decima. 

8| X 5! in. pp. iv — 606. Gotha. 1934* 

Mondolfo (R.) Problemi del pensiero antico. 

X 5i in. pp. 276. Bologna. 1936. 


PREHELLENIC AND FOREIGN 

Aberg (N.) Bronzezeitliche und fruheisenzeitliche Chronologie 
V. MitteleuropMsche Hochbronzezeit. 

13X9! in. pp. 162. Stockholm. 1935- 
Fimmen (D.) Zeit und Dauer der kretisch-mykenischen Kultur. 

9 X 5iin. pp. vi+ 107. Leipsic. 1909. 
Ridington (W. R.) The Minoan-Mycenaean background of Greek 
athletics. 9 X 6 in. pp. 94. Philadelphia. 1935* 
Saflund (G,) Bidrag till Italiens forhistoriska etnografi. [Eranos, 
xxxiii.] 8i- X 5f in. pp. 54. Gothenburg. 1936. 

Norton (F. C.) A popular handbook of Assyriolog\'. 

8J X 6 in. pp. 201. Ditchling. 1908, 
Meissner (B.) Warenpreise in Babylonien. [Abh. d. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Klasse, Xo. i.] 

loi X yi in. pp. 40. Berlin. 1936. 
Zervos (C.) L'Art de la Mesopotamie. 

12J X loin. pp. 264. Paris. 1935* 


Cairo. Service des antiquites de I'Egy^pte. Sept tombeaux a Best 
de la grande pyramide de Guizeh. By A. Fakhry. 

ii]-,s8|in. pp. 36. Cairo. 1935. 
Excavations at Saqqara. 

The Step Pyramid. By C. M. Firth and J. E. Quibell. 
Text and Plates. 

13 X II in. pp. viii — 144; no pi. Cairo. 1936. 
La pyramide a degres : farchitecture. By J. P. Lauer. 
Text and Plates. 


13 X II in. pp. viii — 254; 104 pi. Cairo. 
Mission archeologique de Xubie, 1929/34. 

Aniba, i. By G. Steindorff. 

14 X iii in. pp. XX -r 253. Hamburg. 
Winlock (H. E.) Ed Dakhleh Oasis. 


1936- 

1935- 


i2i X pi in. pp. xii 77. Xew York. 1936. 
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Chicago. Oriental Institute communications, 

7. Medinet Habu studies 1928/29. i. The architectural 
survey. By U. Holscher. ii. The language of the 
historical texts commemorating Ramses III. By J. A. 
Wilson. 9^ X 7 in. pp. ix + 33- Chicago. 

15. Excavations at ancient Thebes 1930/31. By U. Holscher. 

9^ X 7 in. pp. 65. Chicago. 

18. Work in Western Thebes 1931/33. By H. H. Nelson and 
U. Holscher. 9^^ X 7 in. pp, 118. Chicago. 

Boak (A. E. R.) Soknopaiou Nesos. The University of Michigan 
excavations at Dime in 1931-32. 

11x8 in. pp. xii -p 47. Ann Arbor. 1935* 

Anthes (R.) Fiinf Neuerwerbungen in der Aeg)4Dtischen Abteilung. 

[Beiblatt zum Jahrb. der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, Iv, 
5, 1934.] iiX 7 iin. pp. II. Berlin. 1934. 

Mate (M. E.) What the Egyptians read 4000 years ago. (In 
Russian.) 8i X in. pp. 80. Leningrad. 1935. 

Simonyi (D.) Wann hat sich das Illyrische Volkstum im westlichen 
Karpatenbecken ausgebildet? 

gi X in. pp. 15. Budapest. 1935. 

Nogara (B.) Gli Etruschi e la loro civilta. 

9f X 7 in. pp. xxxvi ^ 476. Milan. 1933. 

HISTORY 

Baker (G. P.) A book of battles that determined the course of 
civilization. 8| X jh in. pp. 288. 1935- 

Ciccotti (E.) La civilta del mondo antico. 2 vols. 

ii| X 8J in. pp. xvi — 404 (av. per vol.). Udine. 1935* 

Glotz (G.) Editor, Histoire ancienne, 2® partie. Histoire grecque. 

iii. La Grece au IV^ siecle : la lutte pour T hegemonic 
(404-336). By G. Glotz and R. Cohen. 

10 X 6J in. pp. vi -b 538. Paris. 1936. 

Editor. Histoire ancienne, 3® partie. Histoire romaine. 

ii. La republique romaine de 133 a 44 avant J--C. Ease. 4. 
Cesar. By J. Carcopino. 

10 X in. pp. 566. Paris. 1936. 

Rose (J, Holland) Man and the Sea. 

X 5|- in. pp. xi -j- 288. Cambridge. 1935- 

Leipoldt (J,) Antisemitismus in der alten Welt. 

9 X 5 i in- PP- 53 - Leipsic. 1933. 

Robinson (D, M.) A short history of Greece. 

9? X 6|- in. pp. xii 4 - 227. New York. 1936. 

Burn (A, R.) The world of Hesiod. A study of the Greek Middle 
Ages, c. 900-700 B.c. 

9I X 6 in. pp. xvi 4~ 263. 1936. 

Nilsson (M. P.) The age of the early Greek tyrants. 

gh >. 6 in. pp. 24. Belfast. 1936. 

Laistner (M, L. W.) A history of the Greek world from 479 to 
323 B.c. 9 X 5|- in. pp. XV -r 492. 1936. 

Sykes (P.) New Light on the Battle of Marathon. [Great Britain 
and the East, Jan. 23, 1936.] i 2 i X 8f in. pp. 3. 

Cross (G. J.) The triumph of Athens. 

7i X 5 in. pp. 175. Oxford. 1935. 

Kolbe (W.) Die \\ eltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen. 

g.V X 6^- in. pp. 24. Freiburg i. Br. 1936. 

Andreotti (R.) II problema politico di Alessandro Magno. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 161. Parma. 1933. 
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Kornemann (E.) Die Alexandergeschichte des Konigs Ptolemaios 
I, von Aegypten. 

X 6^- in. pp. iv — 267. Leipsic. 1935. 
Fine (J. v. A.) The problem of Macedonian holdings in Epirus and 
Thessaly in 221 b.c. [Trans, of the Amer. Philolog. 
Ass. Ixiii, 1932.] 9j X 6J in. pp. 30. 


Robinson (C. E. 


A histoiy^ of Rome from 753 b.c. to a.d. 410. 

8i \ in. pp. xiv 4 - 456. 1935. 

Cary (M.) A history^ of Rome down to the reign of Constantine. 

7 i 5 in- PP- xvi + 820. 1935. 

Id. Another copy. 

Frank (T.) An economic survey of ancient Rome. Vol, ii. Roman 
Eg^pt to the reign of Diocletian. By A. C. Johnson. 

10 X 6^ in. pp, X -X ^^2. Baltimore. 1936. 
Parker (H, M. D.) A history of the Roman world from a.d. 138 
to 337. 9 X 02 in- pp- Xii - 402. 1935. 

Prosopographia Imperii Romani Saec. i, ii, iii. Pars ii. Editio 
altera. Edd. E. Groag and A. Stein. 

10 7 in. pp. xxii 399. Berlin and Leipsic. 1936. 


Baker (G. P.) Annibal. 


Translated into French by A. Lageix. 

9 >752 in- pp- 316- 'Paris. 1935. 


30 Xii. 31 

Bloch (L.) Soziale Kampfe im alten Rom. 

7 i 4 x PP* ~ ^ 5 ^* Leipsic. 1908. 
Cobban (J. M.) Senate and provinces, 78-49 b.c. 

7J X 5 in. pp. xii — 218. Cambridge. 1935- 
Momigliano (A.) Due punti di storia romana arcaica. [Studia et 
Documenta Historiae et luris. ii. 1936.] 

9I X 6J in. pp. 28. Rome. 1936. 


Winspear (A. D.) and Geweke (L. K.) Augustus and the recon- 
struction of Roman government and society. 

9j 6 in. pp. 317. Madison, Wisconsin. 1935. 
Levi (M. A.) La politica imperiale di Roma. 

9J 6| in. pp. 299. Rome. 1936. 
Momigliano (A.) La formazione della moderna storiografia sulP 
impero romano. [Rivista stor. itai. Serie 5. i. i, 1936.] 

9? >'■■ 6| in. pp. 55. 

Graindor (P.) Herode Atticus et sa fainille. 

II A 8 in. pp. xiv ~ 250. Cairo. 1930. 
Doerner (F. K.) Der Erlass des Statthalters von Asia Paullus 
Fabius Persicus. 

in. pp. 58. Greifswald. 


9 i 




^ 935 - 


Lebreton (J.) and Zeiller (J.) L'Eglise primitive. 

10 ;< 6.V in. pp. 474. Paris. 1935. 
Lietzmann (H.J Geschichte der alten Kirche. 2. Ecclesia catho- 
lica. 9 in. pp. viii — 339. Berlin, 1936. 

Moss (H. St. L. B.) The Birth of the Middle Ages, 395-814. 

9 :< 34 in. pp. xviii — 291. Oxford. 1935. 
Palanque (J. R.) Sur la liste des Prefets du Pretoire du iv® siecle. 
[Byzantion, ix, fasc. 2.] 




pp. 


Brussels. 1934- 


TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATION 
MAP 

Cythera, with Anticythera. i : 50,000 ca. 30 X 20 in. [i 935 -] 
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Chicago. Oriental Institute communications. 

13. Tell Asmar and Khafaje. The first season's work in 
Eshnunna 1930 31. By H. Frankfort, T. Jacobsen, and 
C. Preusser. 9^ X 7 in. pp. viii + 112. Chicago. 

16. Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad. Second preliminary 

report of the Iraq expedition. By H. Frankfort. 

9^ X 7 in. pp. viii -r 102. Chicago. 

17. Iraq excavations, 1932/33. Third preliminary report of 

the Iraq expedition. By H. Frankfort. 

gi- X 7 in. pp. viii — 92. Chicago. 
Bade (W. F.) A manual of excavation in the Near East. 

Si X 5i- in. pp. viii -[-81. Berkeley. 1934. 
Cameron (G. G.) History of early Iran. 

7I X 5! in. pp. xvi + 260. Chicago. 1936. 
Herzfeld (E. E.) Archaeological history of Iran. 

gf X in. pp. xi + 1 12. 1935. 

Butler (H. C.) Early Churches in Syria. 

15J X iii in. pp. xx + 274. Princeton. 1929. 
Watzinger (C.) Denkmaler Palastinas. Eine Einfuhrung in die 
Archaologie des heiligen Landes. 2 vols. 

92 X 6i in. pp. 142 (av. per voL). Leipsic. 1933-1935* 
Ramsay (W. M.) Historical commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 9 X 5J in. pp. 234. 1899. 

Robert (L.) Villes d'Asie Mineure. 

10 X 6f in. pp. 255. Paris. 1935. 
Bordier (J.) Relation d’un voyage en Orient. 

gi X 6J in. pp. 73. Athens. 1934. 
Studia Pontica. i. A journey of exploration in Pontus. ByJ. G. C. 
Anderson. 

ii. Voyage d'exploration archeologique dans le Pont et la 
petite Armenie. By F. and E. Cumont. 

iii, I. Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines du Pont et de 
FArmenie. Fasc. i. ByJ. G. C. Anderson, F. Cumont, 
and H. Gregoire. 

gi X 7i in. pp. 244 (av. per voL). Brussels. 1903-1910. 
Grinevitch (C.) L' Enceinte de Chersonese Taurique. {Jn 

Russian.) [Bulletin du Musee de Chersonese Taurique, 
No. I.] loj X 6J in. pp. 72. Sebastopol. 1926. 

— Les quartiers nord-est de Chersonese Taurique. 'Jn 

Russian.) [Bulletin du Alusee d'Etat de Chersonese 
Taurique, No. 3.] 

13I X loj in. pp. 245. Sebastopol. 1931- 
Aleppo. Mazloum (S.) L'ancienne canalisation d*eau db\lep 
(Le Qanaye de Hailan). [Documents d'etudes orien- 
tals, v.] iii X gin. pp- 93- Damascus. [1936.] 

Hama. Lassus (J.) Inventaire archeologique de la region au 
nord-est de Hama. Tome i. Texte. [Documents 
d’etudes orientales, iv.] 

Ilf X 9 in. pp. xvii -}- 248. Damascus. [1936.] 
Ras Shamra. Schaeffer (C. F. A.) La sixieme campagne de 
fouilles a Ras Shamra (printemps 1934). [Syria, 1934, 
1935.] II X 8| in. pp. ^3. Paris. 1935. 

Miletus. Ed. T. Wiegand. VoL 2 (iii) Die Stadtmauern. By 
A. von Gerkan. 

14 loHn. pp. vi-r 135. Berlin. 1935. 
Constantinople. Bruxs (G. i Der Obelisk und seine Basis auf dem 
Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel. [Istanbuler Forsch. 
vii.] Ilf >: 8 in. pp. 92. Constantinople. 1935. 
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Cyprus. The Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Finds and results of 
the excavations in Cyprus, x 92 7- 1931. VoL ii. Text and 
Plates. By E. Gjerstad, J. Lindros, E. Sjoqvist, and A. 
Westholm. 

Ilf X 8f in. pp. xlv + 861. Stockholm. 1935. 
Cyprus Committee for the preservation of the ancient and medieval 
monuments of Cyprus. First report, 1934-1935. 

I2i->:9iin. pp. 12. 

Paphos. Philxppou (L.) Tourist's Guide to Paphos. 

9f X 6 in. pp. 6g. Paphos. 1936. 
Sphoungaras. Hall (E. H.) Excavations in Eastern Crete: 

Sphoungaras. [Univ. of Pennsylvania, Mus. Anthrop. 
Publ. vol. hi, No. 2.] 

xof X 71 in. pp. 33. Philadelphia. 1912. 
Delos. Exploration archeologique de Delos, xvi. Le Sanctuaire 
des dieux de Samothrace. By F. Chapouthier. 

i3f X II in. pp. vi4-_97. Paris. 1935. 
Lesbos. Lamb f\V.) Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. 

Ilf X 9I in. pp. xii — 226. Cambridge. 1936. 
Rhodes. Biliotti (E.) and Cottret (A.) L'ile de Rhodes. 

10 X 6f in. pp. X — 722. Rhodes. 1881. 

Const AXTIKIDXS (G. N.) Atto t6v ATroAAcova err* ’ATtoMcova Tfjs 

T65cu. 8f X 5i- in. pp. 55. Alexandria. 1935- 
Malta. Annual report on the working of the Museum department 
during 1934-35. 

I 2 f X 8| in. pp. 22. Malta. 1935. 


Guides Bleus. Grece. 

6i X 4i in. pp. xci 659. Paris. 1935. 
Baedeker (K.) Greece. 

6f X 4f in. pp. cxxvi + 447* Leipsic. 1909. 

[A second copy.] 

Dawkins (R. M.) The Monks of Athos. 

8J X 5i in. pp. 408. 1936. 

Brewster (R. H.) Athos : the Holy Mountain. [The Geographical 
Magazine, ii, 4.] gf X 7f in. pp. 20. 1936. 

Fiechter (E.) Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen. i. Die Ruine. 

ii-J-Xgfin. pp. 93. Stuttgart.^ 1935. 
Herbig (R.) Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen. ii. Die Skulp- 
turen vom Buhnenhaus. 

iii X 9t in. pp. 59. Stuttgart. 1935- 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. von) Aus Kydathen. [Philolog. 
Untersuch. i,] 

gf X 6f in. pp. viii -b 236. BerUn. 1880. 
Argos. Waldstein (^C.) The Argive Heraeum. 2 vols. 

144 X gi in. pp. xxi — 309 ( av. per vol.). Boston 
and New York. 1902-1905. 

Corinth. American School Excavations. Vol. hi, Part 2. The 
defenses of Acrocorinth and the lower town. By Rhys 
Carpenter and Antoine Bon. 

12] :< gf in. pp. xyi — 315. Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Epidaurus. Robert (F.) Epidaure. 

8x5iin. pp. 46. Paris. 1935. 
Valmin (N.) Rapport prthiniinaire de Fexpedition en Messenie, 
1934. [Bull, de la Soc. roy. des lettres de Lund, 1934- 
193551-] 9 f:' 6iin. pp. 52. Lund. 1935. 

Olympia. Hege (W.; and Rodenwaldt i^G.) Ol^mipia. 

i-i 9 i ill* PP' 81 T 94 plates. Berlin. 1936. 
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Olympia. Doerpfeld Alt-Olympia. 2 vols. 

I of- '< Bin. pp. xix ~ 501. Berlin. 1935. 
Mistra, Soxmiou (M. G.) Mistra. 

X 5| in. pp. 69. Athens. 1935. 


Itineraria Romana. Yol. i. Itineraria Antonini Augusti et 
Burdigalense. Ed. O. Cuntz. 

9I X 6J in. pp. viii A I 39 * Leipsic. 1929. 
Baedeker (K.) Central Italy and Rome. 

6 i- :< in. pp. Ixxxii A 527. Leipsic. 1909. 

[A second copy.] 

Guida d ’Italia del Touring Club It alia no. Attraverso Italia, vii. 

Campania. i A x 9 in. pp. 240. Milan. 1936. 


Nordh (A.) Prolegomena till den Romerska Regionskatalogen. 

9-I >: in. pp. viii A I 44 - Gothenburg. 1936. 

Canina (L.) Indicazione topografica di Roma antica in corri- 
spondenza delP epoca imperiale. 

9I X 64 in. pp. 656. Rome. 1B50. 
Guattani fG. A.) Roma descritta ed illustrata. 2 vols. in one. 

II X Bin. pp. 272. Rome. 1805. 
Grisar (H.) Roma alia fine del mondo antico. 2 vols. 

gi 64 in. pp. xxiv — 693 (3.V. per vol.b Rome. 1899. 
Maes {C.} II tempio di Giove Gapitolino. 

1 14 X Bin. pp. 146. Rome. 1900. 
Cancellieri (F.) Xotizie del Carcere Tulliano detto poi Mamertino, 

8J X 54 in. pp. 184. Rome. 1B55. 
Bosio (A.) Roma sotterranea. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 704. Rome. 1650. 
Ashby (T.) The aqueducts of ancient Rome. Ed. I. A. Richmond. 

10 >: 64 in. pp. xvi -7- 342. Oxford. 1935. 
Fabretti (R.) De aquis et aqueeductibus veteris Romce. 

1 1 7J in. pp. viii — 208. Rome. 1788. 
Riccy (G. A.) Delf antico Pago Lemonio in oggi Roma-Vecchia. 
Appendice delle iscrizioni dei Tribuli Lemoniesi. 

12 :< 9 in. pp. viii A i 47 t 44 - Rome. 1802. 


Campania. Beloch ' J.) Campanien. Topographic, Geschichte 
und Leben der Umgebung Xeapels im Altertum. 

io 4 >' 64 in. pp. viii A 432- Berlin. 1879. 
Cittaducale. Persichetti (X.) Viaggio archeologico sulla Via 
Salaria nel circondario di Cittaducale. 

104 X 7 in. pp. 212. Rome. 1893. 
Minturnae. Johnson /J.) Excavations at Minturnae. \A 1 . i. 

Alonuments of the Republican Forum, with a catalogue 
of coins by I. Ben-Dor. 

II X 84 in. pp. vi “7- 122. Philadelphia. 1935- 
Ostia. Calza (G.) Ostia: guida storico monumentale. 

7 ^ 44 in. pp. xvi A 179* Rome, [n.d.] 
Pompeii. Maiuri (A.; Pompeii. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 133. Rome. ^ 1935. 
Tivoli. Viola (S.) Tivoli nel decennio da 11 a deviazione del 
fiume Aniene nel traforo del monte C^atillo. 

9 54 in. pp. xviii — 241. Rome. 1848. 

Riposta alle osserv^azioni espresse nelF appendice alle 

Xotizie su Tivoli il 24 aprile 1849. 

9 X 5-0 in. pp. 86. Rome. 1849. 


c 
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Istituto di studi romani. Africa Roniana. 

10 ■ 7 in. pp. xi ~ 253. Milan. 1935. 

Forrer (R.) L' Alsace roniaine. 

8 ''' in. pp. viii — 219. Paris. 1935. 

Dor (L.) Marseille, cite grecque. 

io| V 7j in. pp. 22. Marseilles. 1935- 

Pidal (R. M.) Historia de Espana. ii. Espana Romana. 

Ill ' dj ill- pp. xl— 810. Madrid. 1935. 

Klose (J.) Roms Klientel-Randstaaten am Rhein und an der 
Donau. [Historische E’ntcrsuchungen. 14.] 

qi X 6.^> in. pp. 152. Breslau. 1934* 

Hyde (W. W.) Roman Alpine Routes. 

gl 6 in. pp. xvi ~ 248. Philadelphia. 1935- 

Clark (M. K.) A Gazetteer of Roman Remains in East Yorkshire. 
[Roman ^lalton and District Report Xo. 5.] 

loj 6^ in. pp. 142. Leeds. 1935. 

Collingwood (R. G.) and Taylor ;M. V. Roman Britain in 1934. 

fJ.R.S. XXV.] ^ II ■■■ 7Un. pp. 27. 1935. 

Gore (W. Ormsby) Illustrated regional guides to ancient monu- 
ments. ii. Southern England. 

7 i >. 4f in. pp. 88. 1936. 

Hughes (G, M.) Roman Roads in South-East Britain. 

7l '■ 5 in- pp- 220. 1936. 

North of England Excavation Committee. Fifth report for the 
years 1933-1935- 

8i X 5-0- in. pp. 16. Xewcastle-on-Tyne. 1936. 

Pitblado ( L. 0.) The Roman invasions. 

8J X 5^ in. pp. 160. 1935. 

Victoria County History. Sussex, vol. hi. 

12 X 84 in. pp. xiv — 169. 1935. 

Corbridge, Birley (E.) Corbridge Roman station (Corstopitum). 

84 54 in. pp. 26. 1935. ' 

Hengistbury. Bushe-Fox (J. P.) Excavations at Hengistbury 
Head, Hampshire, in 1 9 1 1 - 1 2 . [Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Soc. of Antiq. of London, iii.] 

10;^ - 7 in. pp. 83. Oxford. 1915. 

London. Wheeler i R. E. M.j London and the Saxons. [London 
]Museuin Catalogues, Xo. 6.] 

8^ in. pp. 201. 1935. 

Ospringe. \Vhiting (^W,;, Hawley W.,, and May -T.j Report 
on the excavation of the Roman cemetery at Ospringe, 
Kent. [Reports ol the Research C’ommittee of the Soc. 
of Antiq. of London, viii.J 

io| 7 in. pp. 107. Oxford. 1931. 

Richborough. Bushe-Fox t J- P-. Second and third reports on 
the excavations of the Roman fort at Richborough, 
Kent. [Reports of the Research Committee of the Soc. 
of Antiq. of London, vii and x.] 

ioJ->'7in. pp. 233 mv. per vol. . Oxford. 1928-32. 

Swarling. Bushe-Fox ij. P. ■ Excavation of the late-Ceitie 
Urn-held at Swarling, Kent. [Reports of the Research 
Committee of the Soc. of Antiq. of London, v.] 

lol - 7 in, pp. 55. Oxford. 1925. 

Verulamium. Wheeler R. E. M. and Wheeler (T. V.i 
\Yrulamium. A Belgic and two Roman cities. [Reports 
of the Research Committee of the Soc. of Antiq. of 
London. Xo. xi.] 

io| 7 in. pp. xii — 244. Oxford. 1936. 
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Wroxeter. Bushe-Fox f], P.) Third report on the excavations 
on the site of the Roman town at \Vroxeter, Shropshire, 
1914. [Reports of the Research Committee of the Soc. 
of Antiq. of London, iv.] 

io|- ;< yin. pp. 112. Oxford. 1916. 

MODERN GREEK 

Kampuroglos (D. G.) ‘H dAcocns t66v ’A6-nvc6v Otto to3v SapaKrjvcov. 

5I PP* ^ 9 -* Athens. 1935. 

Argenti (P. P.) The occupation of Chios by the \Tnetians 1694 ’.. 

9 6 in. pp. cxv— 306. 1935. 

Laskaris (M. T.) “EAArjves Kai 2 ep( 3 oi Kavd to \>9 dTrsAsuOspcoTiKoO^ tcov 
dycovas 1804-1830. 

9i >: in. pp. 96. Athens. 193b. 

Plomer (W.) Ali the Lion. 8^- in. pp. 288. 1936. 


Bachtin (N.) Introduction to the study of modern Greek. 

8i 5^ in. pp. 86 . Cambridge. 1935. 

Cartojan (N.) Poema cretana Erotocrit in literatura romaneasca .si 
izvorul ei nccunoscut. 

9^ 6f in. pp. 57. Bucharest. 1935. 

Lavagnini (B.) Traduzioni dalle * Ombre ' di Lambros Porfyras. 

[Ann. d. R. diceo Ginnasio ^ G. Carducci ’ di Mareggio, 
193^2-35-] 9}' 6 |in. pp. 22. Pisa. 1935. 

Saros (A. K.) 8105 'Ayiou AvSpEou ApyevTri tou Xiou. 

10x7 in. pp. 90. Athens. 1935. 

Vorkas (G. M ,) ‘O af^an^pog povog tcov AsuKdpcov, Kai 6 Edvoros tou 
Feopyiou GpaaupouAou Kai ^teAiou B, "Oppou. 

S\ y 5-| in. pp. 6. Leucosia. 1933- 

Haxthausen (W. von) Xeugriechische \"olkslieder. 

8;^ 6 in. pp. ix — 195. Munster. 1935. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Mueller (I. von) Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 

III. i. 3. i. Kulturgeschichte des alten Orients, i. Aegypten. 
By H. Kees. 

9|- 6f in. pp. xxvi — 372. Munich. I 9 )v 
III. i. 3. hi. I. Kulturgeschichte des alten Orients. iii. i, 
Kleinasien. By A. Grotze. Die Iranier. By A. CUiris- 
tensen. 

10 in. pp. xviii — 310. Munich. 1933. 

\ III, 2. Geschichte der romischen Literatur. By M. Schanz. 

Teil ii. Die romische Literatur in der Zeit der Monarchic 
bis auf Hadrian. 4th Edition by C. Hosius. 

9 J- X 6 ^ in. pp. xviii ~ 886 . Munich. 1935* 


Moore (E. C.) The Story of Instruction. The Beginnings. 

8 x5! ^^* PP- ATw York. 193b. 

Bethe (E.) Ahnenbild und Familiengeschichte bei Rbmern und 
Griechen. 

8| ;< in. pp. xiii — 114. Munich. 1935. 
Kleberg (T.) \"ardshus och A^ardshusliv i den romerska antiken. 

9J- :< 6-J' in. pp. xii — 152. Gothenburg. 1934. 
Mickwitz (G.) Die Kartellfunctionen der Zunfte und ihre Bedeu- 
tung bei der Entstehung des Zunftwesens. 

6i in. pp, 250. Helsingfors. 1936. 
Jacobsthal (P.i Diskoi. ii| 9 in. pp. 32. Berlin. 1933. 
Ingram > R. P. Winnington-i Mode in ancient Greek Music. 

PP- “ 9b* Cambridge. 1936. 
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Lipsius (J. H.) Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren iinter 
Benutzung des Attischen Processes, von M. H. E. Meier 
und G. F. Schomann. 3 vols. in 4. 

9 X 5I in. pp. viii — 1041. Leipsic. ^905-1915* 
Paoli (U. E.) Studi di diritto attico. 

9f X 7 in. pp. 344. Florence. 1930. 
Harrell (H. C.) Public arbitration in Athenian law. 

loi X 7I in. pp. iv — 42. Columbia. 1936. 
Cronin (J. F.) The Athenian juror and his oath. 

9-I- '' in. pp. 49. Chicago. 1936. 


Noyes (C. R.) The Institution of property. 

91 6]: in. pp, xiv — 645. Xew York. 1936. 
Hill (G.) Treasure Trove in Law and Practice. 

9X 5! in. pp. 311. Oxford. 1936. 
Rogers .R. S.) Criminal trials and criminal legislation under 
Tiberius. 

92 >. in. pp. X X 216. Middletown. 1935. 
Seidl (E.) Der Eid im romisch-ag^ptischen Provinzialrecht. 

Teil ii. [Munch. Beitr. z. Pap.-forsch. u, ant. Rechts- 
gesch., 24.] 

8 J X 6 in. pp. xii -f- 17^- Munich. 1935. 
Stroux (J.) Summum ius summa iniuria. 

9^ ,< in. pp. 46. Leipsic. [x.d.] 

Coster i C. H.) The Indicium quinquevirale. 

loj X 7 in. pp. 57. Cambridge, Mass. 1935. 
Goodfellow (C. E.) Roman citizenship. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 124. Lancaster, Pa. 1935. 
Zancan (L.) Per una valutazione delle fortune della classe senatoria 
al tempo delP Emiliano. 

9^ > 6J in. pp. 32. Padua. 1936. 

La teoria gentilizia e ii concetto della cittadinanza romana. 

[Atti del R. ist. Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti. xcv.] 
qi in. pp- 37. Venice. 1936. 

- — — II diritto di sepolcro nel Gnomon. [Aegyptus. xvi, 1,2.] 

9I 6] in. pp. 18. Milan, 1936. 


Davies 0. Roman and Medieval mining technique. [Trans, of 
the Inst, of Mining and ]Metallurg\', 1 933-1 934-] 

y in. pp. 54. 

Forbes (R. J.) Bitumen and petroleum in antiquity. 

9I X 6^ in. pp. 109. Leiden. 1936. 

RELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, ETC. 

Nestle (W.) Griechische Religiositat. 

ii. \ om Zeitaher des Periklcs bis auf Aristoteles. 

iii. Von Alexander d. Gr. bis auf Proklos. 

6 \ X 4]: in. pp. 188 lav. per vol.'). Berlin and 

Leipsic. I 933 “i 934 * 

Smertenko C. M.) and Belknap i G. N. } Studies in Greek Religion. 

10 X 6f in. pp. 61. Eugene, Oregon. 1935. 
Pettazzoni iRf: La confessione dei peccati. Parte seconda, vol. 
iii. Siria — Hittite — Asia Minore — Grecia. 

7| X 4I in. pp. X - 294. Bologna. 1936. 
Gilruth (J. D.) Medicine in early Greek mytholog)’. [Edinburgh 
Medical Journal iv^’^o. xlii, Xo. 12.] 

qi • 6 in. pp. 16. Edinburgh. 1935. 
Peterson (^E.) Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem. 

jh X 4.5 in. pp. 158. Leipsic. 1935* 
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Autran (Ch. i Mithra, Zoroastre et la prehistoire aryenne du 
Chrisiianisme. 

9X5^ in. pp. 279. Paris. 1935. 

Raingeard (P.,, Hermes Psychagogue. Essai sur les origines du 
cuke d'Hermes. 

10 X 6^- in. pp. 650. Paris. 1935. 

Roberts i C.'), Skeat (T. C.), and Nock (A. D.) The Gild of Zeus 
Hypsistos. [Harvard Theol. Rev. xxix.] 

9^ >: in. PP- 50, Cambridge. Mass. 1936. 

Touilleux iP.'i L’Apocah'pse et les cukes de Domitien et de 
Cybele. 10 X 61 - in. pp. 192. Paris. 1935. 

ART 

Fyfe fT.) Hellenistic architecture. 

gj >: in. pp. xxxi — 247. Cambridge. 1936. 

Kunstgeschiehte in Bildern. i. Das Akertum. Hefc. i. Aegypt- 
ische Kunst. By H. Schaefer. Heft 2. Babylonisch- 
Assyrische Kunst. By C. Frank. 

12 X 8i in. pp. 64. Leipsic. 

Athens. Payne (H.) and Young i G. M.) Archaic marble sculpture 
from the Acropolis. 

13^ X 10 in. pp. xiii — 75: 140 plates, 193b. 

Baltimore. Walters Art Gallery. Handbook of the Collection. 

gf X in. pp. 177. Baltimore. 193b. 

Castellani ("A.) Catalogue des objets d'art antiques, du ^Ioyen- 
Age et de la Renaissance dependant de la succession 
Alessandro Castellani. 

iii X 8;^ in, pp. 324. Rome. 1884. 

Constantinople. Musees dTstanbul. Guide illustre des sculptures 
grecques, romaines et byzantines. 

7 X 5x in. pp. vi — 153. Constantinople. 1935. 

Delphi. Messeliere (P. de la Coste-; Au Musee de Delphes. 

10 X 6| in. pp. vi ~ 505. Paris. 193b. 

Leningrad. Hermitage Museum Guide. 3rd edition. Tn 
Russian.) 7^ 5f in- pp- 117* Leningrad. 1934* 

\Valdhauer (O.) Die antiken Skulpturen der Ermitage. 

iii. 

13I X lOj in. pp. 84. Berlin and Leipsic. 1936. 

Munich. Fuehrer durch die GKptothek Konig Ludwig's I. zu 
Munchen. By P. 3 Volters. 

7jX3i-in. pp. 59. Munich. 1933. 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. Tillaeg til Billedtavler af Antike Kunst- 
vaerker. 

13^ I iu. 14 pi. Copenhagen. 1913* 

Rome. Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Musco nazionale romano. 
By R. Paribeni. 

6 h X 4-4- in. pp. 318. Rome. 1922. 

atican. Die Skulpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, iii, i. 

By G. Lippold. Text and Plates. 

92 Z 64- in. pp. viii “ 2 20. Berlin. 193b. 

Buschor (E.) Die Piastik der Griechen. 

10 X in. pp. 122. Berlin. 1938. 

Wilkinson (D. C.) Greek Sculpture. 

10 X in. pp. xxii A 104 plates. 193b. 

Buschor (E.) Aksamische Standbilder. iii. 

12-J- X 94 in. pp. 43“bo, hgs. 148-232. Berlin. 1935. 
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Ashmole (B.) Late archaic and early classical Greek sculpture in 
Sicily and South Italy. [Proc. Brit. Acad, xx.] 

10 X 61 - in. _ pp. 34. 1936. 

Brukker (C. Hofkes-) Fruhgriechische Gruppenbildung. 

gh > 6| in. pp. xii 80. Wurzburg. 1935. 
Gotsmich (A.) Probleme der fruhgriechischen Plastik, 

9i >' 7 in. pp. 121. Prague, 1935. 
Wolters (P*) Die archaise he Hera in Olympia. [Festschrift H. 

Wolfflin.l 12 X 8t in. pp. 14. [Berlin?! 193^. 
Jenkins (R. J. H.) Dedalica. 

^ 5'2' PP- 95 - Cambridge. 1936. 

Neugebauer (K. A.) Zur sogenannten Spinnerin. [Beiblatt zum 
Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsammlungen, Iv, 5, 1934.] 

II /Jin. pp. 6. Berlin. 1934. 
Conze (A.) Erster Bericht iiber die vorbereitenden Schritte zur 
Gesammt-Ausgabe der griechischen Grabreliefs. 

gj '' 6 in. pp. 24. Vienna. 1874. 
Dornseiff (F.) Der sogenannte Apollon von Olympia. [Greifs- 
walder Beitr. zur Lit.- und Stilforschung. Beihefc i.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. 18. Greifswald. 1936. 
Koch (H.) Das Schwert des Maussollos. [Festgabe z. Winckel- 
mannsfeier d.Arch.Sem.d.Univ. Leipzig am i4Dezember 
1929.] 9I X jl in. pp. 4. Leipsic. 1929. 

Schweitzer iB.,i Wrsuch einer ^Viederherstellung der Pasquino- 
Gruppe. [Festgabe z. \Vinckelmannsfeier d. Arch. 
Sem. d. Univ. Leipzig am 8 December 1934.] 

9-!'''. 72 in. pp. 4- Leipsic. 1934. 
Thiersch i H.l Artemis Ephesia. i. Katalog der erhaltenen 
Denkmaler. [Abh. der Gcsellsch. der Wiss. zu Got- 
tingen. Phil. -hist. Klasse, 3. Folge, Xr. 12.] 

10 >: 61 - in. pp. 150. Berlin. 1935- 
Froehner (W.) La Clolonne Trajane. 

20J- >: 16 in. pp. xxii -X 34; 220 plates. Paris. 1872-4. 
Esperandieu (E.) Recueil general des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes 
de la Gaule romaine. ix and x. 

II \ 8J in. pp. 364 (av. per vol.). Paris. 1925-28. 
Rodenwaldt . Ueber den Stihvaridel in der Antoninischen 
Kunst. [Abh. d. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 1935. PhiL- 
hist. KL 3.] 12^ 9I in. pp. 27. Berlin. 1935. 

Bluemel (C.) Platonportrats. [Beiblatt zum Jahrb. d. preuss. 
Kunstsammlungen, liv, 4, 1933.] 

II 7^ in. pp. 3. Berlin, 1933. 
Crome (J. F.) Das Bildnis Vergils. 

I of > 7^ in. pp. vi — 71. Mantua. 1935. 

Charbonneaux (J.) Les terres cuites grecques. 

I of X 8-lr in. pp. 24 — 88 plates. 1936. 
Ivanyi Die Pannonischen Lampen. Eine typologisch- 

chronologische L ebersicht. 

12 x' 81 - in. pp. 354 — 99 plates. Budapest. 1935. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Pologne, fasc. ii. Collections de 
Cracovie. By K. Bulas. 

13 ' 10 in. pp. 70, Cracow. 1935. 

lasc. iii. Collections diverses. By E. Bulanda and K. 

Bulas. i2f '< 9f in. pp. viii--97. Cracow. 1936. 
Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Wises, i. By A. Fairbanks. 

iif x' oA in. pp. 235. Cambridge, Mass. 1928, 
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Leiden. Description of the classical collection of the Museum of 
Archeolog}’ of Leiden. Part ii. Greek Vases. By 
J. P. J. Brants. 

i6 ’< 12 in. pp. viii — 19; 20 plates. The Hague. 1930. 
Beazley fj. D,') and Jacobsthal Bilder griechischer \"asen. 

8. Der Xiobidenmaler. By T. B. L. Webster. 

12 9i in. pp. 24. Leipsic. 1935. 

9. Exekias. By W. Technau. 

iii y 9-fin. pp. 24— 31 pi. Leipsic. 1936. 
Philippart (H.) Collections de ceramique gi'ecque en Angleterre. 
[L'Antiquite Classique, iv.] 

9-4- in. pp. 22. Brussels. 1935* 

Collections de ceramic^ue grecque en Italic, [i.] 

9 '< 6 in. pp. 40. Brussels. 193^- 
Kirsten (E.^ Leipziger Vasen. [Festgabe z. \Vinckelmannsfeier 
d. Arch. Sem. d. Univ. Leipzig am 14 Dezember, 1935.] 
9 i /iy pp. 4. Leipsic.^ i935._ 

Philippart (H.) Les coupes attiques a fond blanc. [L'Antiquite 
Classique, v.] 

9I in. pp. 89 — 34 pi. Brussels. 1936. 

Richter [G, M. A.) and Milne (M. J.) Shapes and names of 
Athenian vases. 

10^- ' 62 in. pp. xxiii ~ 32. New York. 1935- 
Jacobsthal (P.) The Xekyia Krater in New York. [Met. Mus. 
Stud. V, I .] 

I2i / 8| in. pp. 29. New York. 1934- 
Bulle (H.) Eine Skenographie. 

12,- gin. pp. 43. Berlin. 1934. 
Delort (E.) La ceramique de Satto et Saturninus. 

gl X 6} in. pp. 52. Metz. 1935. 
Jacobsthal (P.) Zwei Keltische Bronzekannen aus Lenzburg. 
[Germania^ 19, 2.] 

loj > 7 i in. pp- Berlin. 1035. 
Volbach (W. V.) Zwei Bruchs tiicke einer fruhchristlichen \"ase in 

Berlin. [Beiblatt zum Jahrb. d. preuss. Kunstsamm- 
lungen. liv, 4, 1933.] 

II,- 7J in. pp. 4. Berlin. 1933. 
Harden (D, B.) Roman Glass from Karanis. 

II y 8 in. pp. xviii -- 349. Ann AiLor. 1936. 
Thorpe (W. A.) English Glass. 

8|- >. 5J- in. pp- xvi 301. 1935. 


Wustmann (G.) Apelles' Leben und Werk. 

9J in. pp. 1 12. Leipsic. 1870. 
Curtins (L.) Die Wandmalerei Pompejis. 

10 - 72 in. pp. xii— 431. Leipsic. 19^9. 
Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de TAfrique. 

Text. Wl. i, fasc. 2. Lugduiiaise, Belgique ct Germanic. By 
A. Blanchet. 1 1 7 in. pp. 233. 

Plates. Wl. i, fasc. 2. Lugdunaise, Belgique et Germanic. 

Wl. ii, fasc. 2. Tunisie. 

\"ol. iii, Afrique proconsulaire, Xumidic. Mauretanie. 

15 II in. Paris. 1909-25. 


Brehier (L.) La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins. 

13 ' 10 in. pp. Ill — 96 plates. Paris. 1931^* 
Weitzmann (K.) Die byzantinische Buchmalerei des 9. und 10. 
Jahrhunderts. 

iii X 9j in. pp. xvi — 93; 93 plates. Berlin. 1935. 
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Hinks (R.) Carolingian Art. 9 '< 5J in. pp. xii ~ ^24. 1935. 

Wace (A. J. B.) Mediterranean and Xear Eastern embroideries 
from the collection of Mrs. F. H. Cook. Text and Plates. 
i 2 i >: 10 in. pp. xvi — 87: 135 plates. 1935. 

NUMISMATIC 

Bibliotheque nationaie. Catalogue de la collection de Luynes. 

Monnaies grecques. By J. Bal^elon. ii. Grece con- 
tinentale et iles. iii. Asie Mineure et Phenicie. Text 
and Plates. 

lo-J- > Sin. pp. 1 74 (av. per voL). Paris. 1925-30. 
Collections (anonymous'i. Monnaies grecques. Catalogue de la 
Collection du Prince ^V. et autres. 

loi X 8 in. pp. 75 ~ 42 plates. Basle. 1935* 
— — Monnaies alexandrines, collection speciale de feu M. ie 
Docteur H. St. a S. Monnaies romaines et byzantines 
d'or et d* argent, collection du Prince \\\ et autres. 

loj X Sin. pp. 104-7- 29 plates. Basle. 1936. 
Sylloge nummorum graecorum. I. 2. The Xewnham Davis coins 
in the Wilson collection of classical and Eastern anti- 
quities, IMarischal College, Aberdeen. 

Ilf in. pp. 14 — 14 plates. 1936. 
IL The Lloyd Collection, parts v-vi. Gal aria to Selinus. 

^52" Ilf in. pp. 12 “ 12 plates. 1935. 
Vico (E.) Discorsi di M. Enea Vico Parmigiano, sopra le medaglie 
de gli Antichi. 

8i 6J in. pp. 126. Wnice. 1558. 
Gaebler ^ ' Falschungen Makedonischer Nliinzen, ii. [Sitz.-Ber. 

der preuss. Akad. der ^Viss. Phil. -hist. Kl. 1935, xxii.] 

I of 7f in. pp. 14. Berlin. 1035. 
Milne (J. G.j X otes on the Oxford C^ollection. i i . Greek coins 
of northern Asia Elinor. [X^um. C 3 iron., Fifth series. 
YoL XV.] 8 f : in. pp. ii. 1935. 

Ravel (0. E.) Les ‘ Poulains ' de Corinthe. Wl. i. 

gV- PP- i35- Bale.^ i 936 ._ 

Svoronos (T. N.) Td voijLio-iion-a Tou KpoTous toov FTToAEiiaicov. i-iv. 
In 3 vols. 

14 X 10 in. pp. 385 (av. pervol. '. Athens. 1904-1908. 


British Museum. Coins of the Roman Empire. Vol. 3. Xerva to 
Hadrian. By H, Mattin2l\\ 

10 >: 6J- in. pp. exevi — 640: 102 plates. 1936. 

Id. Another copy. 

Bernhart (M.) Handbuch zur Mun/kunde der romischen Kaiser- 
zeit. Text and Plates. 

Ilf > 74 in. pp. viii — 420. Haile. 1926. 

Bosch ;^C.) Die kleinasiatischen Munzen der romischen Kaiser- 
zeit. Teil ii, Einzelunierbuchungeii, Bd. i, Bithynicn, i. 

12 X SI in. pp. xii -p 298. Stuttgart. 1935. 

McDowell (R. H.) C oins from Seleucia on the Tigris. 

II X 8 in. pp. xiv -r- 248. Ann Arbor. Michigan. 1935- 

Kubitschek (W.) Ausgcwahlte rbmische Medai lions der kaiser- 
lichen Munzensammlurig in \Vien. 
i6f i2fin. pp-vi — 50; 23 plates, \henna. 1909. 

Bachofen von Echt. Sammlung Bachofen von Echt. Romische 
Munzen und Medaillons. Katalog verfasst von O. 
Wetter. 

i2j 9f in. pp. 162: 46 pi. Vienna. 1906. 
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Montagu (H.) Collection de feu M. H. Montagu, F.S.A. Mon- 
naies d’or romaines et byzantines. 

12 :< Sin. pp. viii -[- i8o; 40 plates. Paris. 1896. 
Reusch (W.) Der Kolner Miinzschatzfund vom Jahre 1909. 

[Schriften d. rom. u. germ. Abt. d. Wallraf-Richarrz- 
Museums, i.] 

io|- X in. pp. iv 4- 32. Leipsic. 1935. 
LaSrancbi (L.) Le Zecche delP Italia superiore al tempo di Roma 
imperiale. [Rassegna Num. xxvii, 3.] 

9f X 6f in. pp. 4. Rome. 

Xuovi testi numismatici sulle vittorie romane nel Ponto. 

[Histoi’ia, Jan.-Mar. 1935.] 

loi 4 7i PP- 30* Milan. 1935. 

Le Gentilhomme (P.) Les quadrigati nummi et le dieu Janus. 
[Revue Num. 1934.] 

10 X in. pp. 36. Paris. 1934. 
Sydenham (E. A.) The coinage of Nero. 

9I X in. pp. 176. 1920. 

Boehringer (E.) Salvatore Pennisi Barone di Floristella. [Zeit- 
schr. fur Num. xlii. 3/4.] 

9i X 6J in. pp. 8. Berlin. 1935. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inseriptiones Graecae, Vol. II et III. Editio minor. Pars hi. 

Ease. I. Dedicationes, tituli honorarii, tituli sacri. 
Ed. J. Kirchner. 

14 X loj- in. pp. 362. Berlin. 1935. 
Inseriptiones Creticae opera et consilio Friderici Halbherr collectae. 

i. Tituli Gretae mediae praerer Gortynios. Ed. M. 
Guarducci. 

13J X loi- in. pp. xvi — 356. Rome. 1933. 
Inscriptions de Delos. Actes des fonctionnaires atheniens (Nos. 

1 400-1479) : fragments d’actes divers (Nos. 1480-1496). 
Ed. F. Durrbach and P. Roussel. 

14J X lof in. pp. viii — 227. Paris, 1933- 
Kirchner (J.) Imagines inscriptionum Atticarum. 

12J X 9! in. pp. 30 A 54 plates. Berlin. 1933* 
Klafienbach (G.) Bericht liber eine epigraphische Reise durch 
Mittelgriechenland und die lonischen Inseln. [Sitz. 
Ber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. -hist, Kl. 1935, 

loj X 7J in. pp. 38. Berlin. 1935- 
Koenig (F. W.) Die Stele von Xanthos. i. Metrik und Inhalt. 

[Klotho i.] gi X in. pp. 151. Vienna. 1936. 
Herzog iR.) Urkunden zur Hochschulpolitik der romischen 
Kaiser. [Sitz. Ber. d. preuss. Akad. der Wiss. Phil, -hist. 
Klasse 1933, xxxii.] 

lojxyiin. pp.55. Berlin. 1935. _ 
Hanell (K.) Die Inschriftensammiung des Konstaiuinos Laskaris. 

[Bull, de la Soc. roy. des lettres de Lund, 1934- 1935? 
iv.] 9J X in. pp. 10. Lund. 1933* 


Inseriptiones Italiae. Vol. X. Regio X. Fasc. 3. Histria Septem- 
trionalis. Ed. A. Degrassi. 

13I X loiin. pp. xxvii — lOQ. Rome. 1936. 
Viola (S.) Antichi monument! scritti Tiburtini. 

9 X 5^ in. pp. 118. Rome. 1830. 
Premerstein (A. von) C. Julius ^uadratus Bassus. [Sitz. -Ber. d. 
Bay. Akad. d. Wiss.] 

9 6 in. pp. 87. Munich. 1934* 
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Williams (V. E. Nash-') and (A. H. Nash-) Catalogue of the 
Roman inscribed and sculptured stones found at 
Caerleon, Monmouthshire. 

X 5^ in. pp. ix -b 49. Cardiff. 1935. 

Purdie (A, B.) Latin verse inscriptions. 

7 f X 5 in. pp. viii 4 - 203. 1935. 

PAPYRI AND MSS 

Monumenta palaeographica vetera. First Scries. Dated Greek 
minuscule manuscripts to the year 1200. Edd. K. Lake 
and S. Lake. 

i. Manuscripts at Jerusalem, Patmos, and Athens. 

ii. Manuscripts in Venice^ Oxford, and London. 

iii. Manuscripts in the monasteries of Mt. Athos and in Milan. 

iv. Manuscripts in Paris. Part i. 

16J >: 14J in. pp. 18 — 75 plates (av. per vol.). 

Boston, Mass. i 934 ~ 35 - 

Giessen. Janda Collection. Papyri landanae. 

Fasc. I. Voluminum codicumque fragmenta graeca cum 
amuleto christiano. Ed. E. Schaefer. 

Fasc. 2. Epistulae privatae graecae. Ed. L. Eisner. 

Fasc. 3. Instrumcnta graeca publica et privata, i. Ed. L. 
Spohr. 

Fasc. 4. Instrumenta graeca publica et privata, ii. Ed. G. 
Spiess. 

10 X 64 in. pp. I -1 60. Leipsic. 1 91 2-14. 

Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Giessener 

Universitatsbibliothek. iv. Literarische Stlicke. ByH. 
Eberhart. gj- >: GJ in. pp. 35. Giessen. 1935. 

Milan, Dal 1° volume dei papiri della R. universita di )\Iilano. 
Edd. A. \"ogliano and P. Jouguet. 

1 . Commentario ad un carme epico di Antimaco. 

2. Lettera di Teone ad Heraclide. 

3. Sottoscrizione agli ZrjTri^ccTa ypairiraTiKa di Apollodoro. 

4. Contratto di cessione di terra catecica. 

ii 4 X 84 in. pp. 47. Florence. 1935- 

Russia. Zereteli (G.) Papyri russischer und georgischer Samm- 
lungen. v. Varia. 

iSfXioiin. pp. 280. Tiflis. 1935. 

Warsaw. Papyri Varsovienses. Ed. G. Manteuffel. [Univ. var- 
sov. acta facult. litt. i.] 

10 74 in. pp. xii -y- 69. Warsaw. 1935- 

Wuerzburg. 4 Vilckex (U. i Mitteilungen aus der \Vurzburger 
Papyrussammlung. [Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 
1933. Phil. -hist. Kl. 6.] 

iij ^ 9 in. pp. 1 12. Berlin. 1934. 

Preisigke (F.) Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus Aegy^pten. 
Vol. V, fasc. I by F. Bilabel. 

lOo .X 74 in. pp. 79. Heidelberg. 1934. 

Mayser (E.) Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptole- 
maerzeit. i. Laut- und Wortlehre. Teil 3. Stamm- 
bildung. 

gi X 64 in. pp. viii — 308. Berlin. 1936. 

Goodspeed (E. J.) and Colwell (E. C.) A Greek Papyrus reader. 

9 X Gin, pp. 108. Chicago. 1935. 



TWEXTY-SECOXD LIST OF 


ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

MAPS, VIEWS, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 

The East. 


C6285 

C6286 


C6660 

C6638 

C6643 

C6665 

C6658 


C6529 

C6292 

C6290 

C62QI 

9414 

S557 

C6146 

C6526 

C6527 

C6294 

C6528 

C6530 

C6293 

C6628 

C6295 

C6531 


B4493 

C6701 
C6267 
C6268 
C6269 
C6714 
C6715 
C6273 
C6274 
C6702 
C6276 
C6703 
C6704 
C6278 
C6277 
C6709 
C6703 
C6710 
C671 1 
C6712 
C6713 
C6716 


B5193 

Bo 1 94 


Khorsabad : storage chamber. 
Mari : latrine and baths. 


Islands. 

Thasos, Dionyseion, exedra from S.E. 

„ ,, the Muse Thaleia. 

j, Poseidoneion, general view from X". 

„ Temple of Apollo, S.E. corner. 

„ Roman exedra from \\h 

Greece. 

Arg-os, the Heraeum, restored plan [Pausanias, vul. v (Loeb), pi. 17 . 

Athens, Propylaea : ceiling from below, showing coffers. 

„ Parthenon from X'.W. showing re-erected columns. 

„ Erechtheion, X. porch. 

Athos, Lavra Monastery; Catholikon from >i.E. 

,, „ ,, chapel in court. 

,, ,, ,, Hegoumenos. 

Attica, and Megaris, map [Pausanias, vol. v (Loebh pi. 2). 

Corinth, main excavation area, map (PaLisariids, vol. v (Loeb), pi. 16). 

„ the Lechaeum road looking XT. {Corinth, i. fig. 97). 

,, view across spring of Peirene to temple of Apollo. 

Delphi : plan of site and em irons \Paiisamas, vol. v P^' - 7 )* 

,, colonnade above g\*mnasium. 

Eretria, gymnasium and lavatory from S. 

Olympia, Heraion from X^.E. 

Teg-ea, temple of Athena Alea, restored plan (Pausanias, vol. v iLoeb), pi. 2C;. 


Italy and Sicily. 


Beneventnm, Arch of Trajan i T.C.I. Campania, p. 169). 

Catania, X’orman doorway of Church of S. Care ere. 

Girgenti, Church of S. Xhcola. 

Monreale : panorama. 

„ Cathedral, exterior of apse. 

,, ,, interior. 

,, ,, bronze door Metair). 

5, Benedictine monastery : view of cloisters and campanile. 

„ ,, „ cloisters, 

Palermo, Cathedral from E. 

,, ,, b. 

,, „ doorway. 

,, ,, royal tombs. 

,, Capella Palatina ^interior). 

„ Church of S. Giovanni degli Eremiti. 


J? 5J ^ '? V 

„ Church of S. Francisco. 

,, Church of S. Maria della Catena. 

,, La Martorana. 

„ the Cubola. 

,, Ziza palace. 

Syracuse, X^orman windows. 


Roman Empire. 

Constantine, aqueduct of Carta, 

Djemila, temple of Tellus or \Tnus. 
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B5191 Dougga, arch of Septimius ^e\‘erus. 

B5190 ,, theatre and stage-buiidings. 

B5192 Hippo Regius, villa, \s'ith Cathedial of St, Augusune. 

B5183 Leptis Magna, sculptured pilaster of Basilica Seveilana. wiili Piof. Baiioccini. 

B5182 Sabratha, altar of Christian basilica. 

Thuburbo, peristyle of villa with mosaic pavement. 

B5188 Tipasa, nine-naved church. 

B5181 Tripoli, arcus quadnfrons of M. Aurelius. 

Bqqqq Pola, temple of Augustus. 

84492 Verulamium, theatre from the south 'JRS. xxiw pi. 18 . 

PREHELLENIC. 

C6568 LM III sherd from Mycenae Turtwangler and Loeschke. .\hL Vcutn. pi. 36. Xo. 364). 
Cb553 Gold ornaments from Aegina fB.M. Cal. of JewelLn , pi. \ii , 

C6287 Gold signet ring from Tirvns, impression. 


C6519 Reliefs on bronze gates of Shalmaneser III. B.M. 

06360 Chinese bronze rings in collection of C. T. Loo. Paris iPrahist. Zell. xxii, pi. Q, nos. 4-6 1. 
06334 Italian bronze rings (Roes. Geonittric Art. figs. 10. ii ; Sot. d. S^aii. 1928. 439 )* 

06351 Bronze cista handle in Florence iMilani. R. Mus. A^ch. pi. 1 18 
06363 Bronze objects from Veiulonia (Montelius, Cii'. primitiie, pi. 180 . 

SCULPTURE. 

06281 Capestrano warrior.* ront view. 

06282 ,, back view. 

06314 Early ‘ Apollo ' in Munich, | front view. 

06521 Archaic youthful head. Xy Carlsberg GKptothek. 

06513 Archaic head from Thasos ('Casson, Macedonia, fig. 83;. 

06283 Aphrodite of Marseilles, with Acropolis fragments added. 

06517 Dying Amazon from Carinthia. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

C6200 Siphnian Treasury, East frieze part; {Delphes.xw ^\. ii 12 ■. 

06522 Iphigeneia from Artemis and Iphigeneia group. XX Carlsberg Glvptothek. 

06296 Phigaleia, restoration of frieze by W. B. Dinsmoor [Met. Mus. Studies, iv, p. 226b j. 
06532 Ivory statuette of Apollo Lycaeus from the Athenian Agora. 

06717 Youthful satyr. Cherchel ''Gauckler, Musee de Cherchel, pi. x, 2^. 


B5185 Augustus. Headless statue. Cherchel. 

B4515 Mithraic relief from Xeuenheim. Karlsruhe (Saxl, Mithras. 62. 82 ,. 
06289 Relief from Dura-Europos : T\xhe of Palmyra with Xike and priest. 
B5187 Sarcophagus with pagan marriage scene-^. Cherchel. 

B5189 Sarcophagus with relief of Pelops and Oinomaos. Tipasa. 

B5184 Statue of a woman of Leptis. Leptis Magna. 


06524 Archaic bronze mirror, Aphrodite and Erote^. Boston. 

VASES. 

Geometiic. 

Afrati. Cretan pithos (Annuaiio, x-xii, p. 135, fig. 122). 

,, ,, jug (ibid. p. 88, fig. 6361^. 

Bisenzio. Etruscan vase {BSA. xxxiii, pi. 28, Xo. 62^. 

Canale. Vase> BSA. xxxiii, pi. 23, Xns. 18 & 23,. 

,, ., ibid. pi. 22, Xo. 2 and pi. 23, Xo. 23}. 

,, and Delos. Vases (jbid. p. 178. fig. 4'. 

„ ,, Cups (^ibid. p 177. fig. 3,. 

,, ,, \'ases from Canale '^ibid. pi. 22. Xos. 6X8^ and Delos (jbid. 

p. 178, fig. 5M. ^ 

Cerveteri. Vase ^ BSA. xxxiii, p. 198. lig. 17;. 

Chiusi. Etruscan cup BSA. xxxiii, p. 194. fig. 16 . 

,, va^e ‘ibid. pi. 28, Xo. 61''. 

Cumae. Vases {BSA. xxxiii. pi. 33, Xos. 

„ „ {ibid. pi. 35, X^os. 97-996 

„ and Delos. Wises ibid. pi. 34, Xo. 88 X - . 

„ ,5 Gicek vases from Cumae Abid. pi. 34. Xo. and Delos {^Delos, 

XV, pi. 39, Xo. 32 . 

Delos. Vases S’.!, xxxin, p. 178, fig. \b and Delos, xv, pi. 14, Xo. 59;. 

Falerii. \"ases -BSA. xxxiii, pi, 31. Xos. 73-73;. 

Finocchito. Pottery 5 V 4 . xxxiii, pi. 27. Xos. 33 Sc 33. and p. 190, fig. 13;. 

„ .. ''Airf. pi. 27. Xos. 52, 54 & j7>, 

Gela and Paros, fragments irom Bitalemi ;Gela and Paius [BSA. xxxiii, pL 24, X’os. 

34 & 34 «: • 


06564 

C6i 1 1 
c6i2i 
06122 
C6i 19 
06120 
061 18 

06132 
ct.134 
C6 1 3 5 

cCi 16 

C6i 1 7 
06114 
C6115 

06 1 3 1 
C6107 
06124 
C6125 
06 1 30 



CGuy Lentini. Vases from Cava di S. Aloe 'BSA. xxxiiL pi. 23, Xos. 37, 40-42). 

C6ia6 „ Vase from Cava di S. Aloe \ibid. p. 186/fig. 10 

Boeotian vase in Munich I p. 187, fie. 1 1 
C6129 „ Steel vases [ibid, p. 185. fig. 9;. " ' 

C6102 Marseilles and Berezanj. Greek vases ^BSA. xxxiii, pi. 33'’. 

C6103 „ and Hyeres. Greek vases (ibid. pi. 33 ;, 

C6133 ‘Rome.’ \'ase {BSA. xxxiii, pi. 30, AM. 70 '. 

C6104 Syracuse. Sherds from the Athenaion (MV-I. xxxiii, p. 1 81, fig. 7). 

C6105 „ „ {ibid. p. 182. fig. Qa and Ab/ d.'Seazi. 1925. p. 320. fio-, 76). 

C6101 Taormina and Delos. Vases f xxxiii, p. 189. fig. 12). * * 

c6ii2 Tarquinia. Vase from the ^ Warrior's Tomb ’ [BSA. xxxiii, pi. 32 Xo. 84.1. 

C6106 Thera. Vase i[BSA. xxxiii, p. 182. fig. 8b fi ^ 

C6123 Tremenzano and Cabtellucio. Vase from Tremenzano and sherds from Castellucio 
{BSA, xxxiii, pi. 26, Xos. 43 & 45). 

C6113 Veii. Etruscan (?) vase {BSA. xxxiii, pi. 31, XM. 72'. 

C6109 Vetralla and Delos. Vases ^BSA. xxxiii, pi. 31, X'o. 71 Szj). 

C6108 „ and Terni. Vases (Jbid. pi. 30, Xos. 67 &: Gp;. 


C6566 Handle ornament of Proto-Corinthian oinochoe in Munich Mieveking-Hacki. p. 13, fig. 

C6550 Etrusco-Gorinthian oinochoe in Wurzburg (Langlotz, Cat. Xo. 773). 

C6284 Rhodian vase in Leningrad (cf. Kinch, Jboulia, fig. 107;. 

C6297 Early moulded pithos from Heroon. Sparta, draw mg [Artemis Orihia. pi. xvi). 

C6280 Heracles and Centaurs. Corinthian aryballos in Berlin C-iich. Z^it., 1883. pi. 10). 
C6525 Nike wdth sceptre and bird. Alabastron in Berlin iPurtw. 22583 
B4516 ‘ Castor ’ ware vase with hunting scene from Cologne. Cambridge. 


B4501 

B4502 

B4503 

B4504 

C6271 

C6272 

C6706 

C6707 

C6708 

B4506 

B4508 

B4507 

B4509 

B8532 

B4510 

B4511 

B4512 

B4313 

B4514 


MOSAIC. 

Carthage. Geometrical pa\ement, 2nd cent. ■ B.M. Cut. Xo. 8j. 
jj ^ _ 7, I ibid. X’o. 10;. 

„ Pavement with interlacing wreaths. 2nd-3id cent. ibid. Xo. 21 ). 

„ Portion of geometrical pavement. 4th~5th cent. ^ibid. Xo. 40;. 

Hemsworth, panels of geometrical pavement. 2nd-3rd cent. iB.M. Cat.'iSo. 34). 
Monreale. Cathedral, Xoah building the ark. 

William II crowmed by Christ. i.b) Presentation of Church 

to the Virgin - 

Palermo, Capella Paladna, Christ's entry into Jerusalem. 

,, La Martoiana, King Roger crowaied by Christ. 

„ 35 ^ George of Antioch at the feet of the Virgin, 

Pompeii, decorative panel with mask and fruit, isi cent. e.c. Xaples, Xat. Mus. 
Ravenna, S. Apollinare Xuovo. mosaic of Imperial Palace, Gth cent. 

„ mosaic pavement from Classe, 5th cent ? Accadmma di Belle Arti. 

Rome. Section of the asarotos oikos alter Sosos ol Peigamon Xogara, Mosaici, pi. \). 

J5 ,-5 ^ .-J ^ ” «•> ,, 

„ Basket of Bowers from \hlla dei Quin til ii, anci cent. \Mtican. 

,, Sta. Costanza. Mosaic ceiling of ambulatory, 4th cent. 

JJ ;j 

33 33 _ _ *' " 33 

Sabratha, Basilica. Detail of vine-pavement, Gth cent. 


GOINS. 

C6233 Alexander the Great, on dR tetradrachm of Lvfimachm of Tin ace. ubvcise onl\ Hill. 

Se/ert Gieek Coins, pi. ix, 2;. 

C6234 „ ,, vith elephant mask, on .R tetradrachm of Ptolemy 1 Sotcr, 

obverse only (id. ib. pi. ix, 4). 

C6237 Heliocles, King of Bactria, .R tetradrachm, obverse only, poi trait (Hill, Sehet Cireek 
Coins, pi. xvii. 2). 

C6236 Pharnaces I, King of Pontus, R tetradrachm, ob\erse only, portrait (Hill, Select Cjreek 
Coins, pi. xiv, i). 

C6235 Philip V of Macedon, R tetradrachm, obverse only, portrait Hill, Select Greek Coins, 
pi. xiii, 3). 


MINOR ARTS. 

C6541 Luristan bronze spouted vase (Godard, Les Bronzes de Lunstan. pi. 60, no. 220). 

C6543 ,, rings \id. ib. pi, 32). 

C6544 •' objects Jd. lb. pi. 36). 

C6542 .. hell buckle from Perachora and restored drawing. 

CG559 Open-w'ork bronze bndle-piece and poletop from the Kuban Borovka, Scythian Art 

pi. 7). 
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C6558 

C6537 

C6567 

C6549 

C6545 

C6555 

C6547 

C6548 


c 656 :j 

C6569 

C6288 

C6561 

C 6 j 3 ^ 

C6346 
C‘ 53 j 6 
06^64 
C6263 
06263 
C6 r 40 


C6318 


06279 


Caucasian bronze poletop from Praeneste in Munich Muhlestein, d. Etuisky , 

pi. 14. 15.. 

,, .. bells 'Eur. Sept. Anfiq. v. p. 133;. 

dagger ' Matenaly po Arch. Kaukasu. viii, pL 39, ib 
Boeodan geometric libula in Munich \Jahb. 31. p. 2973 
Bronze fibula in Berlin (cf. Blinkenberg. Fibiile^. p. 104. fig. 114b 
fibulae from Kazbek ^Eur. Sept. Antiq. v. p. 121b 
cauldron from Gordion iKurte. Gordion. p. 68. dg. 43 . 

^\ooden handle of lid repieseiiting lion devouiing sheep 
ijd. lb. pL Vf. 

j, handles from Fardal \Mtbn. Sac. des Antiq. du A'vrd. 1929 . 

.. objects found m Mecklenburg, bchweun Museum. 

Greek bronze plaque, amazonomachv. Leningrad. 

Inlaid gold ornament fiom Sibeiia in Leningrad ^Dalton. Ticunue of the OxuA. p. hx. 
lig- 37 ;* 

Gold helmet from Prahova '^Rumania), details ot decoration ^Acta A/ch. i. p, 233: 

Antiquity, x. pL 5). 

Gold tore. Karlsruhe. 

Siher bowl from Kazbek 'Recited Kondakov. 1926. pi. v;. 

Siher rhyton from Kul Oba (Minns, Scythian^, p. 197 . 

Drawing on ivor\': rape of the Leucippides Minns. Scythians, p. 204r, fig. 102}. 

,, ,, ., chariot group only. 

Sassanian silk textile fragment, 6th— 7th cent, \hctoria Albert Museum. 

MISCELLANEA. 

Restored drawing of {a) architectural features of earlv Ionic Treasury, Delphi, ^ b} 

* Aeolio * capital, Xeandria {CAH. Plates, vol. i. p. 391 .. 

A doctor and his patient: drawing by Xiphon of KapsokaKbia (Dawkins. Alonks of 
Athos. p. 343 . 
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SETS OF SLIDES 

The main collection of some 12,000 lantern slides can be drawn on in anv C|uantity. large 
or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of ciassical archaeolo^v. For those uho have 
oppoiiumty, no method is so satisfactory as to come m person to the Libiaiv, and choose the 
slides irom the pictures there arianged in a subject oider. 

But the following sets ot slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to tho>e lecturers 
who ha\ e not facilities for choosing their own slides. Fhe idea of these sets originated with 
the late ^klr. O. H. Hallam. Ihe thanks ot the Societv are also accoided those who have been 
at the pains of undettaking the not easv task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which 
they aie most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the diBerent subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lectureis m advance of their lectuies. 


LIST OF SETS. 


The Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 
only} . 

Early Malta (N. S. Clogstoun). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens: historical sketch i^S. Casson). 

Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated 
list of slides only, D. Brooke). 

The Acropolis A. H. Smith;. 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B, Braunholtz). 

Greek Painting (T. B. L. ^Vebster. This has 
been so arranged that it can be given either 
as two lectures or, by the omission of all 
slides bearing even numbers, as one) . 

A Survey of early Greek Coins; 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner). 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. L Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gar- 
diner) . 

Xenophon : the expedition of Gyrus and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (annotated list of 
slides only, by A, W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth) . 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text) . 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard) . 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of slides 
only) . 

Some Ancient Handicrafts (annotated 
list of slides, A. W. Lawrence and W. T. 
Purdon) . 

Greek Scenery (classified list of slides 
only). 


The Greek Church (classified list of slides 
only). 

Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
list of slides only). 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides). 
Rome (H. M. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 
Trajan’s Market-Buildings (A. H. Smith). 
The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 
Romans in Portraiture (H. H. Symonds). 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Virgil (H. R. Fairclough). 

Pompeii (A. van Burenj. 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs'). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. \Vinboh . 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood). 

The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Religion of Roman Britain (Miss X. C. 
Jolliffe^ 

The Byzantine Civilisation ; unillustrated 
. J B. Bury' 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hiie including the text 
and postage to members is ys. 6 d. 

Application should be made to 

The As>istant Libiaiian, 

Hellenic Socierv, 

30, Bedfuid Square, W.Chi. 
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KYLIKES WITH STAMPED INTERIOR DECORATION 

1. LOUVRE G637 BOAR HUNT 'No 1i 2, BRITISH MUSEUM El 27 KING AND WOMAN ‘No 2‘ 
3 & 4 . BRITISH MUSEUM E125 SILEN AND LYRE-PLAYER SILEN AND MAENAD ‘No 9' 



KYLIKES WITH STAMPED INTERIOR DECORATION 

lETROFOLlTAlM MUSEUM 17C50!lt PAIDOTRIBE AND ATHLETE Nc 14' 2 JATTA 325 MKE AND ATHLETE 

3 AND 4 JATTA 1100 AMAZONS IN BATTLE 'N: 16' 
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